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PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

Fifty-Seventh  Annual  Convention 

OF  THE 

ONTARIO  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


MINUTES  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 
TOKONTO,  APRIL  2nd,  1918. 

The  Ontario  Educational  Association  met  this  day  in  Con- 
vocation Hall,  University  of  Toronto. 

President  Pakenham  took  the  chair  at  8.10  p.m. 

Provost  Macklem  conducted  the  devotional  exercises  by  read- 
ing from  the  8th  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  and  by  leading 
in  prayer. 

Moved  by  Mr.  J.  Dearaess,  seconded  by  Dr.  S.  B.  Sinclair, 
that  as  the  minutes  for  1917  have  been  printed  and  distributed 
among  the  members,  they  be  considered  as  read  and  ai*e  hereby 
approved.     Carried. 

iSir  Robert  Falconer  warmly  welcomed  the  Association  to  the 
University.     See  page  83. 

The  President  stated  that  on  account  of  illness  the  Minister 
of  Education,  Dr.  Pyne,  wouW  not  be  present. 

Miss  Anna  Hunter,  of  Perth  Avenue  School,  Toronto,  de- 
lighted the  audience  with  a  very  charming  rendering  of 
"  Hosannah  "  (Granier).  She  was  presented  -wath  a  beautiful 
bouquet  of  roses,  and  very  kindly  responded  to  an  encore. 

The  President  addressed  the  Association  on  "  The  Ontario 
Teacher."     See  page  87. 
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8  ONTARIO   EDUCATIONAL   ASSOCIATION — 1918. 

Messi-s.  J.  IT.  Putman,  B.A.,  D.Pani.,  and  R.  A.  Gray,  B.A., 
reported  on  behalf  of  the  Superannuation  Commission.  See 
pages  103  and  107. 

The  nomination  of  officers  resulted  as  follows : 

President Rev.  James  Buchanan, 

Dr.  E.  H.  Wickware. 

Secretary Robert  W.  Doan. 

Treasurer.  ....  .Henry  AVard,  B.A. 

The  President  declared  Robert  W.  Doan  elected  Secretary 
and  Henry  Ward,  B.A.,  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Chas.  G.  Eraser  gave  notice  that  he  would  move,  at  the 
Wednesday  evening  meeting,  the  following  motion : 

(1)  "  That  the  manner  of  election  of  the  Committee  that  is 
to  have  in  charge  the  work  formerly  attempted  by  the  Ontario 
Teachers'  Alliance  be  changed,  and  that  the  Committee  be  elected 
directly  by  the  General  Association,  that  has  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  this  Committee. 

(2)  ^'  That  the  members  of  the  Committee  be  appointed 
directly  for  this  special  work  and  because  of  special  interest  in, 
or  fitness  for,  it. 

(3)  ''  That  stability  be  given  to  the  Committee  by  having  the 
regular  term  of  office  three  years;  the  necessary  shorter  terms 
being  provided  for  at  the  beginning. 

(4)  ''  That  it  consist  of  nine  members,  three  retiring  each 
year,  but  eligible  for  re-election." 

The  President  announced  that  the  Association  had  received  a 
request  from  a  branch  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  in  Ottawa, 
to  the  effect  that  this  Association  record  itself  in  favor  of  adopt- 
ing, for  Canada,  a  flower  as  a  national  emblem. 

Moved  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Fraser,  seconded  by  'Mr.  A.  A.  Jordan: 
"  That  the  maple  leaf,  beautiful,  characteristic,  and  already  gener- 
ally recognized,  be  officially  recognized  by  the  Government  as  our 
national  emblem,  and  that  it  come  more  definitely  into  our 
national  devices ;  and  that  we  recommend  to  the  Ottawa  author- 
ities the  list  of  Canadian  plants  selected  by  the  Botanical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Toronto  as  suitable  for  planting  on  the 
graves  of  our  soldiers."     Oarried. 


MINUTES — GENERAL  ASSOCIATION.  9 

Miss  Ilimter  again  delighted  the  meeting  by  singing  "  A  Birth- 
day "  (Woodman). 

The  President  declared  the  meeting  adjourned. 
After  the  adjournment,   a  reception  was  held  by  President 
Falconer,  on  behalf  of  the  University,  which  was  largely  attended. 

Apkil  3rd,  1918. 

The  Association  met  in  Convocation  Hall. 

President  Pakenham  took  the  chair  at  8.10  p.m. 

Rev.  Jas.  Buchanan  conducted  the  devotional  exercises  by 
reading  a  portion  of  Scripture  and  by  leading  in  prayer. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  President  of  the 
Trustees'  Department  in  reference  to  the  election  of  the  President 
of  the  Association. 

Harold  W.  Foght,  Ph.D.,  addressed  the  xissociation  on  "  What 
One  Nation  Has  Done  for  Agricultural  Reorganization  through 
Its  Schools."     See  page  112. 

Miss  Isabel  -M.  Wray,  of  Roden  School,  Toronto,  added  much 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  evening  by  singing,  "  An  Open  Secret " 
(Woodman),  and  was  presented  with  a  beautiful  bouquet  of 
crimson  roses. 

W.  W.  Nichol,  B.A.,  addressed  the  Association  on  "  Industrial 
Re-education  for  tlie  Soldier."     See  page  123. 

E.  A.  Bott,  Ph.D.,  spoke  on  "  Functional  Re-education  for 
Returned  Soldiers."     See  page  132. 

The  voting  for  President  of  the  Association  resulted  in  the 
election  of  Rev.  Jas.  Buchanan,  M.A.,  to  the  said  office. 

Moved  by  J.  L.  Hughes,  LL.D.,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hill: 
^'  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  prepare  a 
i"esolution  of  condolence  and  send  it  to  the  widow  of  the  late 
jSTathaniel  Burwash,  D.D.,  one  of  our  ex-Presidents."     Carried. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Silcox,  seconded  by  Mr.  Prendergast :  "  That 
th6  thanks  of  this  Association  be  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  Sir 
Robert  Falconer,  Dr.  H.  W.  Foght,  W.  W.  Nichol,  and  E.  A.  Bott, 
for  the  interesting  and  inspiring  addresses  which  they  have  de- 
livered during  this  Convention;  to  the  ladies  who  provided  the 
musical  entertainment ;  and  to  President  Pakenham  for  the 
courteous  and  efficient  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the 
business  of  the  Convention."     Carried. 
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Moved  by  Mr.  Henry  Ward,  seconded  by  Principal  Hutton: 
"  That  the  next  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association 
be  held  during  the  Easter  vacation  in  1919,  in  Toronto,  and  that 
the  decision  as  to  the  local  place  of  meeting  be  left  to  the  Board  of 
Directors."     Carried. 

Mr,  Chas.  G.  Eraser  moved  the  motion  respecting  the  Com- 
mittee on  Legislation  and  Discipline,  of  which  he  gave  notice  on 
Tuesday  evening.     Seconded  by  Mr.  K.  A.  Gray. 

Moved  in  amendment  by  Dean  Coleman,  seconded  by  Dr. 
Silcox:  '^  That  the  motion  be  laid  on  the  table."  The  amendment 
was  declared  carried. 

Mr.  H.  Ward  presented  an  interim  report  from  the  Legislation 
and  Discipline  Committee,  and  moved  its  adoption.  Seconded  by 
Dean  Coleman.    The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  H.  Ward  presented  the  Treasurer's  report  and  the 
Auditors'  report.     See  page  81.     Both  reports  were  adopted. 

After  the  singing  of  the  IsTational  Anthem,  the  President 
declared  the  meeting  adjourned. 

After  the  adjournment  the  officers  of  the  Canadian  Branch  of 
the  League  of  the  Empire  held  a  reception,  which  was  largely 
attended  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

E.    W.   DoAx, 

General   Secretary. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  DEPARTMENT. 
Thursday,  April  4Tir_,  1918. 

The  meeting  of  the  Elementary  Department  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association  was  held  in  the  East  Hall  of  the  Uni- 
versity Building  on  the  forenoon  of  the  above  date. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9.15,  Miss  Louise  N. 
Currie,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Bryson. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  taken  as  read,  and  confirmed. 


MINUTES — ELEMENTAHV    DEPART:MENT.  H 

A  commimicatioii  was  presented  from  Mrs.  Beatou,  of  Walker- 
ville,  acknowledging  a  letter  of  sympathy  she  had  re<?eived  from 
the  Secretary  of  this  department,  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  the 
late  Mr.  Hugh  A.  Beaton. 

It  was  moved  by  Principal  Bryson,  Cobalt,  and  seconded  by 
Principal  Rogers^  Lindsay,  that  the  Se<3retary  be  instructed  ta 
send  a  communication  to  the  family  (1)  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  A. 
Beaton,  the  immediate  Past  President  of  the  Elementary  Depart- 
ment of  the  O.E.A.;  (2)  of  the  late  Inspector  W.  F.  Chapman, 
the  first  Secretary  of  the  Public  School  Section  of  the  O.E.A. ; 
and  (3)  of  the  late  Inspector  E.  W.  Bruce,  a  Past  President  of 
the  Public  School  Section  of  the  O.E.A.,  expressing  the  high 
esteem  in  which  these  departed  brethren  were  held  in  the  Public 
School  circles  in  which  they  were  so  active,  and  so  helpful,  for  so 
many  years.     Carried  by  a  standing  vote. 

Miss  Currie  presented  the  President's  address,  dealing  with 
*'  The  Importance  of  the  Play  Element  in  the  Work  of  Edu- 
cation." 

By  resolution,  Miss  Currie  was  requested  to  have  her  address- 
included  in  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings. 

Mr.  Martin  Kerr,  Representative  of  the  Elementary  Depart- 
ment on  the  Legislation  and  Discipline  Committee,  presented  the 
report  of  the  work  of  the  Committee,  regretting  that  though  two 
eases  had  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Thanksgiving  last^ 
they  had  not  met  to  act  upon  these  until  the  8th  of  March. 

The  report  was  received  and  adopted. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows:— 

Presid-ent    Mr.  G.  A.  Jordison,  Bancroft. 

Vice-Pre^eni   Mr.    N".    C.    Mansell,    Sault    Ste. 

Marie. 
Secretary-Treasurer 3Ir.  Chas.  G.  Eraser, 

10  Sj'lvan  Ave.,  Toronto. 
Legislation  and  Discipline  Com- 
mittee {Representative)  .  .  .  .Mr.  Martin  Kerr,  B.A.,  Hamilton, 

The  following  resolution  was  presented  and  adopted : — 
"  Whereas  the  reconstruction  of  Canadian  national  life  and 
industry  after  the. war  will  depend  }-argely  upon  education;  and 
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whereas  we  believe  that  the  education  of  our  country'  boys  and 
girls  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  problems  in  our  educational 
system;  and  whereas  the  people  of  Ontario  are  now  ready  for  a 
forward  move  in  this  matter; 

"  Be  it  resolved  by  the  Elementary  Department  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association,  that  the  Department  of  Education  be 
urged  to  appoint  a  commission  to  work  in  co-operation  with  a 
suitable  specialist  in  investigating  the  conditions  of  education  in 
Ontario  as  they  affect  country  boys  and  girls,  with  power  to  bring 
in  recommendations  as  to  policy  and  plans  for  improving  the 
educational  facilities,  so  that  country  boys  and  girls  may  have  an 
equality  of  opportunity  for  education  for  life  with  city  boys  and 
girls." 

The  meeting  then  adjourned, 

Chas.  G.  Eeasek, 
Secretary-Tre^isurer. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SECTION, 
Tuesday^  Apkii.  2nd^  1918. 

The  Public  School  Section  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Asso- 
ciation met  in  the  East  Hall  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Build- 
ing on  the  above  date.  The  first  hour  was  given  to  the  registering 
of  members  and  delegates. 

At  10.15  a.m.  the  meeting  was  called  to  order,  Mr.  John 
Munro,  B.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair,  the  President  having 
been  delayed  by  the  train  service.  All  united  in  singing  the 
uSTational  Anthem. 

Mr.  Munro  read  a  portion  of  Scripture  and  led  in  prayer. 

Mr.  S.  Nethercott,  President,  then  took  the  chair. 

Chas.  G.  Eraser  was  elected  Minute  Secretary. 

Minutes  as  printed  in  last  year's  Report  of  the  Proceedings 
were  taken  as  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  communications  of  the  year  were  present^: — 
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(1)  From  the  following  Teachers'  Institutes,  forwarding  their 
Institute  Membership  Fee  to  the  Public  School  Section  of  the 
O.E.A.:— 


Algoma,  East $5  00 

Carleton,  East   5  00 

Dundas 5  00 

Essex,  S 5  00 

Frontenac,   S 5  00 

Glengarry    5  00 

Grey,  S 5  00 

Grey,  W 5  00 

Haiton    5  00 

Hamilton    5  00 

Hastings,  N 3  00 

Huron,  E 5  00 

Huron,  W 5  00 

Kent,  W 5  00 

Kenora     5  00 

Kingston    3  00 

Lanajk,  E 5  00 

Leeds     and     Grenville, 

m.  1    5  00 

Lennox   and   Addington  5  00 

Lincoln    5  00 

London    10  00 

Manitoulin,   E 2  00 

Muskoka   2  00 


Xipissing    

Xorthumberlaud 

Durham    (2) 
Northumberland 

Durham    (3)    

Ontario,   S 

Oxford     

Peel    

Perth    

Peterborough    

Peterborough    County 

Renfrew,  i^ 

Timiskaming    

Thunder  Bay 

Simcoe,  E 

Stormont     

Toronto  (Is^.  2)  .  .  . 
Toronto  (No.  3)  ... 
Toronto  (No.  5)    .  .  . 

Waterloo     

Wellington,  N 

York,  W 


and 


5  Odj 
5  00 


and 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


.  .  10  00 
.  5  00 
.  10  00 
.  5  00 
.  5  00 
.   5  00 

$217  00 


(2)  From  the  Local  Institutes: — The  correspondence  for  the 
year  and  the  resolutions  of  provincial  importance  that  had  been 
passed. 

(3)  From  the  officials  of  the  various  departments  and  sections 
of  O.E.A.  for  191Y-1918. 

(4)  The  correspondence  with  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Executive  of  the  Public  School  Section  of  the  O.E.A. 

(5)  From  the  West  Huron  Teachers'  Institute: — That  the 
teachers  of  the  West  Huron  Institute  object  strenuously  to  the 
placing  of  history  on  the  list  of  examination  papers  for  Junior 
High  School  Entrance. 
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(G)  From  the  London  Teachers'  Institute: — That  we  me- 
morialize the  Department  of  Education  to  re-establish  Summer 
Courses  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  Auxiliary  Classes. 

(7)  From  tlie  Waterloo  Teachers'  Institute: — The  teachers 
of  the  County  of  Waterloo  assembled  at  their  Annual  Meeting  in 
the  city  of  Gait,  desire  to  express  their  regret  that  the  Department 
■of  Education  has  made  the  recent  changes  in  the  qualification  of 
teachers  of  Public  and  Separate  Schools,  as  outlined  in  Circular 
17,  page  12,  art.  24. 

They  believe  that  thereby  a  great  injustice  has  been  done  to 
iteaehei'S  who  have  qualified  themselves  in  the  university  of  ex- 
;53erience  for  all  the  positions  in  Public  or  Separate  Schools,  by 
i;aking  away  from  them  privileges  formerly  granted  to  them  by 
rthe  Department  of  Education,  and  accepted  by  them  in  good  faith 
when  they  entered  the  profession  of  teaching. 

They  also  believe  that  it  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  Public 
and  Separate  Schools  to  replace  experienced  teachers,  with  years 
of  proven  success  to  their  credit,  by  others  whose  chief  merit  lay 
in  superior  academic  standing. 

They  believe,  too,  that  it  would  tend  to  discourage  the  pr^ent 
teachers  of  the  Province  who  have  never  been  principals  of  schools 
of  more  than  three  rooms,  by  taking  away  from  them  a  great 
incentive  to  good  work. 

They  believe,  further,  that  the  decision  is  a  purely  arbitrary 
i-oTie,  since  the  same  qualifications  are  required  for  all  sizes  of 
Public  and  Separate  Schools,  and  that  great  injustice  to  individual 
teachers  and  to  the  schools  in  their  charge  must  follow  the  actual 
iipplication  of  the  regulations  referred  to. 

(8)  From  the  London  Teachers'  Institute: — ^Suggestin^  that 
ihe  following  be  eliminated  from  the  Public  School  Course  in 
Grammar: — 

(a)  Difficult  Clausal  Analysis. 

(b)  Classification  of  the  Parts  of  Speech, 

(c)  Rules  for  (1)  the  formation  of  Plurals,  and  (2)  corre- 

sponding Gender  Forms. 

(d)  The  Special  Uses  of  the  Three  Cases. 

(e)  Mood  and  Voice, 

(/)  All  Phrasal  Infinitives  and  Phrasal  Participles. 
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(g)  All  Olassification  of  Verb  Phrases". 

(h)  All  Part  V.  of  the  Text-book  (dealing  with  Special  Con- 
struction). 

(i)  All  Parsing  except  stating  the  Relation  of  the  Word  and 
giving  the  Part  of  Speech, 

All  these  communications,  except  I^os.  5,  6  and  7  (which  were 
taken  as  notices  of  motion)  were  received  and  refeiTed  to  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  President  was  instructed  to  name  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  and  to  announce  the  personnel  of  it  before  adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chas.  G.  Fraser  presented  the  report  of  the  Secretary, 
which  was  received  and  adopted. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Speirs  presented  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  as 
follows : — 

Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  from  1916-1917   $226  05 

Members'  fees  (1917)   251  75 

Teachers'  Institute  fees 217  00 

Total $694  80 

Expenditures. 

Members'  fees,  to  the  General  Association $101  60 

Railway  Agent — viseing  certificates 55  75 

Caretaker    2  00 

Expenses  re  Superannuation 23  50 

Secretary  Eraser   100  00 

Treasurer  Speirs    30  00 

Minute  Secretary •. 20  00 

Dr.  John  Brown,  Kew  York  (1916)   25  00 

Dr.  Peterson,  Cleveland  (1917)   15  00 

Postage  and  supplies  40  00 

Balance  on  hand 281  95 

$694  80 
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The  report  was  received  and  referred  to  the  auditors,  Mr. 
Martin  KeiT  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Sproule  being  appointed  auditors. 

Mr.  John  Munro,  B.A.,  Vice-President,  presented  tlie  report 
of  the  Legislation  Committee,  which  was  received  and  adopted. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Jordison  presented  the  report  of  the  ''  Third  Book  " 
Committee.     The  report  was  received. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Moore  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
"  Supplementary  Reading  and  School  Library."      (See  page  194.) 

The  report  was  received  and  adopted. 

Harold  W.  Foght,  Ph.D.,  Chief  of  the  Rural  School  Division 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C., 
then  gave  an  address  on  "  The  Teacher  and  the  Great  E'orth 
American  Transition  in  Rural  Life,"  contrasting  what  had  for- 
merly been  expected  of  the  schools  with  what  is  being  expected 
now — to  answer  the  needs  of  the  community  in  every  sense. 

The  President  announced  the  following  as  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions:  John  Munro,  B.A.,  Hamilton;  A.  E.  Bryson,  Cobalt; 
L.  J.  Colling,  Peterboro;  W.  H.  Johnston,  Kippen;  Jas.  F. 
Kirkwood,  London;  D.  A.  Norris,  Penetanguishene ;  W.  G.  Bain, 
Kitchener;  Miss  M.  M.  Carpenter,  Gananoque;  Miss  Mary  Fox, 
Owen  Sound ;  the  President,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Afternoon  Sessiox. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2.15,  President  Kethercott 
in  the  chair. 

The  school  choir  from  Winchester  Street  School,  under  the 
directorship  of  Miss  Dexter-McLeod,  delighted  the  meeting  with 
their  rendering  of  the  "  Slumber  Song,"  and  afterAvards  responded 
to  a  very  hearty  encore. 

Mr.  John  W.  Garvin,  B.A.,  Toronto,  Editor-Author  of  "Cana- 
dian Poets,"  gave  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  paper  on 
"  Canadian  Poets  and  Poetry."     (See  page  142.) 

On  motion  of  Chas.  G.  Eraser,  seconded  by  Geo.  M.  Ritchie, 
a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Garvin,  and  he 
was  requested  to  allow  his  paper  to  be  included  in  the  Report  of 
the  Proceedings. 

The  Winchester  School  choir  again  delighted  the  audience  with 
its  singing.  ' 
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It  was  moved  by  Chas.  G.  Fraser,  seconded  by  Mr.  Martin 
Kerr,  that  Miss  Dexter-McLeod  and  her  choir  be  thanked  for  their 
delightful  singing,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  see  that 
their  favour  was  suitably  recognized. 

Mr.  Harry  P.  Carr,  Principal  of  Winchester  Street  School 
responded  for  Miss  Dexter-McLeod. 

Mr.  John  Munro,  Vice-President,  was  then  called  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Samuel  Nethercott  delivered  the  President's  Address  on 
"  The  Ideal  Teacher."     (See  page  137.) 

.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Thos.  Packer,  seconded  by  Mr.  P.  W. 
Fairman,  that  the  President  be  congratulated  on  his  address  and 
that  he  be  requested  to  have  it  incorporated  in  the  Report  of  the 
Proceedings.     Carried. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Sinclair,  Ph.D.,  Toronto,  gave  a  very  interesting^ 
address  on  ''  The  Diflferences  in  Aim  and  Procedure  between  City 
and  Rural  Schools."  He  urged  that  the  aim  of  education  i& 
efficient  citizenship  during  and  after  school  life;  but  the  most 
efficient  citizen  for  a  certain  time  and  situation  may  not  be  the 
most  efficient  one  for  other  times  and  conditions.  Social  con- 
ditions are  changing,  and  the  signs  of  the  times  indicate  a  recon- 
struction of  both  city  and  country  which  will  give  opportunity  to 
every  one  to  come  in  contact  with  people  and  with  the  soil.  This 
will  mean  fluidity  between  city  and  countr}-. 

In  learning,  we  must  use  past  experience.  The  experience  of 
the  country  child  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  city  child. 
Therefore  the  city  teacher  should  know  the  city,  and  the  country 
teacher  should  know  the  country. 

In  this  reconstruction,  vegetable  gardening  will  be  added  to  the 
three  R's,  as  an  essential  subject  for  any  condition  in  life.  Prob- 
lems in  arithmetic,  the  stories  in  the  elementary  readers,  and  the 
teaching  illustrations,  should  be  in  accord  with  the  child's  home 
experience.  Therefore  elementary  text-books  for  city  and  country 
schools  should  be  different,  and  both  the  rural  teacher,  and  the 
city  teacher,  in  addition  to  academic  and  professional  training 
and  wide  general  knowledge,  should  have  made  special  preparation 
for  the  special  needs  of  the  situation. 

The  most  practicable,  consolidated  school  under  ordinary 
Ontario  conditions  is  a  two-roomed  school  with  a  male  teacher 
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qualified  to  teach  agriculture  and  manual  training  and  a  female 
teacher  qualified  to  teach  household  science^  art  and  music. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  K.  Pv.  McConnell,  Madoc,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Johnston,  Kippen,  Dr.  Sinclair  was  thanked  for  his  address  and 
was  requested  to  prepare  it  for  publication. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Wednesday^  April  3rd^  1918. 

The  forenoon  session  of  the  Public  School  Section  of  the  O.E.A. 
took  the  form  of  four  conferences:  Public  School  Principals, 
Rural  Teachers,  Primary-  Teachers,  and  Organized  Women  Teach- 
ers' Associations. 

Public  School  Principals'  Conference. 

The  Principals  met  in  conference  in  the  West  Hall. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9.15,  Mr.  Martin  Kerr, 
B.A.,  Hamilton,  in  the  chair. 

All  joined  in  singing  the  jSTational  Anthem. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Reid  was  elected  Secretary. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Colling,  Peterboro,  presented  an  excellent  paper  on 
''  The  Value  of  Recreation."     (See  page  117.) 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Shaw,  Owen  Sound,  seconded  by  Mr. 
McRoberts,  Port  Arthur,  that  Mr.  Ceiling's  paper  be  pnblished  in 
the  Report  of  the  Proceedings.     Carried. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Bryson,  Cobalt,  presented  the  subject  of  "  An  Edu- 
cational Trip  to  Our  Great  North  Country,"  suggesting  the  possi- 
bility and  advantages  of  a  trip  in  a  ten-coach  train  provided  by 
the  Government,  the  best  time  of  the  year  being  at  the  end  of 
August  or  the  beginning  of  September.  He  suggested  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  take  the  matter  up  with  the  Prime  Min- 
ister and  the  members  of  the  Government,  with  a  view  to  the 
realization  of  his  suggestion. 

It  Avas  moved  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hill,  Toronto,  seconded  by  Mr. 
W.  E.  Foster,  Brantford,  that  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Nethercott,  and  Mr. 
Bryson  be  a  committee  to  select  a  committee  to  take  up  this  ques- 
tion of  an  educational  trip  to  New  Ontario.     Carried. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Perry,  B.A.,  T^ecturer  in  Art  of  the  Faculty  of 
Education,  Toronto,  gRVc  an  address  on  "  The  Consideration  of  a 
Work  of  Art." 
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It  was  moved  bj  Mr.  Hill,  Toronto,  seconded  by  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mount  Forest,  that  the  thanks  of  this  conference  be  extended  to 
Mr.  Perry  for  his  excellent  and  instructive  address.     Carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Hill  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Shaw,  that  a 
synopsis  of  Mr.  Perry's  address  be  published  in  the  Report  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  O.E.A.     Carried. 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Irwin  and  Mrs.  Ada  C.  Courtice,  the  President  of 
'the  Home  and  School  Council  of  Toronto,  presented  the  subject, 
"  The  Value  of  a  Home  and  School  Club,"  the  former  emphasizing 
its  value  to  the  home,  and  the  latter  emphasizing  its  value  to  the 
school  and  the  community.      (See  page  165.) 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hill  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Chas.  G. 
Fraser,  that  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  conference  be  tendered  to 
Mrs.  Irwin  and  Mrs,  Courtice,  and  that  their  addresses  on  this 
important  subject  be  included  in  our  report. 

The  following  were  elected  representatives : — 

Mr.  Martin  Kerr,  B.A.,  Earl  Kitchener  School,  Hamilton. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Hill,  Ph.D.,  Frankland  School,  Toronto. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Colling,  Central  School,  Peterborough. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

The  Rural  Teachers'  Conference. 

The  Rural  School  Teachers  met  in  conference  in  the  East  Hall, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Johnston,  Kippen,  in  the  chair. 

After  devotional  exercises,  Mr.  Thos.  Shillinglaw  was  elected 
Secretary. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Dandeno,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Inspector  of  Agricultural 
Education  in  Ontario,  gave  a  very  interesting  address,  outlining 
the  progress  that  had  been  made  in  the  work  of  teaching  agri- 
culture in  the  schools  of  Ontario  during  the  past  year. 

Dr.  Mary  McKenzie  Smith,  Gravenhurst,  who  is  at  present 
engaged  in  medical  inspection  work  in  the  rural  schools  of  On- 
tario, gave  an  address  on  "  The  Medical  and  Dental  Inspection 
of  Rural  Schools."     (See  page  169.) 

Dr.  Smith  was  thanked  for  her  presentation  of  the  subject  and 
was  requested  to  have  it  included  in  the  Annual  Report. 

Mr,  R.  S.  Duncan,  B.S.A.,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
District  Representative  Supervisor  for  Ontario,  ably  presented  the 
subject,  "  School  Fairs  and  Home  Gardens."     (See  page  172.) 
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There  was  a  discussion  of  the  points  presented,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  incorporate  the  atddress  in  the  Report, 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Jordison  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Shilling- 
law,  that  the  Executive  be  requested  to  get  out  the  Minutes  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible.     Carried. 

The  election  of  Representatives  resulted  as  follows: — 

Mr.  John  A.  Graham,  Durham,  Grey  County. 

Mr.  Thos.  Shillinglaw,  Seaforth,  Huron  County. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Short,  Swansea,  York  County. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

The  Primary  Teachers'  Conference. 

The  Primary  Teachers  met  in  conference  in  the  Ladies'" 
Library. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9.15. 

For  devotional  exercises,  all  united  in  repeating  the  Twenty- 
third  Psalm^  and  Secretary  Fraser  led  in  prayer. 

Miss  Agnes  M.  Taylor,  Brampton,  was  elected  Chairman,  and 
Miss  Florence  Crofts,  Lochlin,  was  elected  Secretary. 

Miss  Alice  A.  Harding,  of  the  Toronto  Normal  Model  School, 
presented  a  paper  on  "  Memory  Work  in  the  Primary  Grade. "^ 
(See  page  184.) 

Miss  Ethel  M.  Hall,  Kindergarten  Primary  Teacher  in  Ryer- 
son  School,  Toronto,  presented  a  paper  on  "  Industrial  Work  in 
the  Primary  Class,"  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Wm.  Houston, 
M.A.,  Toronto,  in  a  very  interesting  and  profitable!  address  on  the 
same  subject. 

Secretary  Fraser  conducted  a  Round  Table  Conference  on 
various  phases  of  nature  study  work  in  the  Primary  Class — "  The 
Observation  Walk" — "Watching  the  Sky" — "Observing  the 
Moon  " — "  Planting  Seeds  " — and  "  Pets  in  the  School  Room." 

Miss  Dorothea  M.  Galley,  Primary  Teacher,  King  Edward 
School,  Toronto,  gave  a  very  interesting  address  on  "  Birds  and 
Bird  Life,"  showing  how  she  increases  the  interest  of  her  class 
in  bird  life  by  blackboard  illustrations.  She  had  with  her  some^ 
beautiful  illustrations  on  slates. 
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The  following  representatives  were  elected : — 

Miss  Dorothea  M.  Galley,  King  Edward  School,  Toronto. 
Miss  Ethel  M.  Hall,  Ryerson  School,  Toronto, 
Misis  Minnie  E.  Howe,  Horton  School,  Brockville. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

OONFERENCE    OF    OeGAAIZED    WoMEN    TeACIIEEs'    AsSOCIATIO^^S. 

The  Representatives  of  the  Organized  Women  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciations of  Ontario  met  in  conference  in  Room  65. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9.15.  Miss  Helen  Arbuth- 
not,  Toronto,  was  elected  Chairman,  and  Miss  Isabella  P.  Mac- 
Lachlan,  M.A.,  Toronto,  was  elected  Secretary. 

Miss  Constance  R.  Boulton  had  been  called  out  of  the  city  on 
work  for  the  I^avy  League  and  was  unable  to  give  her  paper  on 
"  Should  the  Interests  of  Women  Teachers  Difl'er  in  Any  Par- 
ticular from  those  of  Men  Teachers." 

Miss  E.  H.  Johnston,  London,  read  a  paper  setting  forth  rea- 
sons for  the  formations  of  a  Federation  of  the  Organized  Women 
Teachers'  Associations  of  the  Province. 

A  Federation  was  then  formed,  with  the  following  Officers  and 
Executive : — 

President    Miss  Evelyn  Johnston,  London. 

Vice-President    Miss  Helen  Arbuthnot,  Toronto. 

Secretary-Treasurer     Miss  Bertha  Adkins,  St.  Thomas. 

Committee. 

Central  Ontario   Miss  Lilian  M.  Dent,  Toronto. 

Miss  Alma  F.  Booker,  Hamilton. 
Northern  Ontario Miss  Mary  Collins,  Xorth  Bay. 

Miss  Sara  Gosnell,  Port  Arthur. 
Eastern  Ontario .  .  .Miss  Jennie  Kingston,  Prescott. 

Miss  J\[.  M.  IsToonan,  Ottawa, 
Western  Ontano    Miss  Alice  Mounteer,  Chatham. 

Miss  Priscilla  Rayiield,  Gait, 

A  provisional  constitution  was  then  adopted. 
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Miss  Bertha  Adkins  read  a  paper  on  "  Why  are  Women  witli 
the  Same  Training  and  Qualilioations  Relegated  to  the  Less 
Remunerative  Positions  V 

Miss  Harriett  Johnston,  Toronto,  and  Miss  Nellie  Macklim, 
London,  spoke  of  what  the  Women  Teachers'  Associations  of  these 
two  cities  have  been  able  to  do  for  their  members  and  for  their 
profession. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2.15,  President  Nethercott 
in  the  chair.  The  session  was  devoted  to  the  interest  of  Local 
Teachers'  Institutes. 

The  Double  Quartette  of  Perth  Avenue  School,  Toronto,  under 
tJie  leadership  of  Miss  Anna  J.  Hunter,  delighted  the  audience 
with  ''  The  Lord  Is  My  Shepherd  "  and  "  Hark,  Hark,  My  Soul." 
Secretary  Eraser  introduced  the  subject  of  "  The  New  Regu- 
lations Governing  Teachers'  Institutes,"  and  referred  to  the  i-^gu- 
lations  Avhich  had  lately  been  introduced  limiting  the  scope  of  the 
work  and  preventing  the  consideration  of  questions  which  are 
vital  to  the  effectiveness  and  standing  of  the  teaching  profession, 
and  made  special  reference  to  the  special  regulations  governing 
the  Toronto  Teachers'  Institute  or  institutes. 

Dr.  Merchant,  Director  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  said  that  the 
desire  of  the  Department  was  to  make  the  Teachers'  Institutes 
most  eifective,  and  was  particularly  anxious  to  have  the  difficulties 
which  might  arise  so  adjusted  as  to  be  of  greatest  help  to  the 
teachers  in  the  conducting  of  their  schools.  He  wished  to  hear 
from  the  various  institutes  particularly  regarding  the  library 
work  and  the  courses  of  reading  which  are  prescribed. 

Dr.  Merchant  was  thanked  for  his  remarks,  and  was  assured 
that  he  would  receive  reports  on  the  points  under  consideration. 

The  Double  Trio  of  Perth  Avenue  School,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Miss  Anna  J,  Hunter,  delighted  the  Association  by  sing- 
ing "Lift  Thine  Eyes"  (Elijah),  and  in  response  to  an  encore 
sang  "  The  Bugle  Song." 

Miss  Hunter  and  her  girls  were  thanked  for  their  singing,  and 
the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  see  that  their  service  was  suitably 
recognized. 
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Mr.  Jas.  R.  Buhner,  Principal  of  Perth  Avenue  School,  re- 
sponded, expressing  the  pleasure  Miss  Hunter  and  her  choir  felt 
in  being  of  service. 

The  question  of  suggestions  for  Increasing  the  Interest  and 
Efficiency  of  the  Local  Institutes  was  then  taken  up,  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  among  the  recommeiwiations  that  were  made: — 

1.  Each  institute  should  have  a  permanent  Secretary,  and  he 
should  receive  fair  remuneration.  The  President  necessarily 
changes  from  year  to  year,  but  the  business  organizer,  the  Sec- 
retary, should  be  changed  seldom. 

2.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  programme,  each  branch  of  the 
school  work  should  be  represented. 

3.  A  special  feature  or  jDersonality  should  be  given  to  each 
session  of  the  institute. 

4.  The  institute  might  be  divided  into  grades  for  one  session, 
each  having  papers  and  discussions  suitable  for  that  grade. 

5.  Primary  work  should  be  emphasized.  There  is  where  the 
foundation  of  good  school  work  is  laid. 

6.  Fifty  per  cent.,  at  least,  of  the  programme  should  be 
supplied  by  home  talent. 

7.  The  ladies  should  take  part  in  the  discussions. 

8.  Look  after  the  young  teachers — make  them  acquainted  with 
the  others.     Make  them  feel  at  home,  and  put  them  to  work. 

9.  Invite  the  trustees  to  the  meetings.  Have  one  of  them  on 
the  programme,  and  put  some  of  them  on  some  of  the  committees. 

10.  Get  information  from  the  inspector  as  to  teachers  who  are 
specially  successful  in  some  one  or  other  branch  of  the  work, 

11.  Do  not  issue  poor  printing.  Let  the  announcements  com- 
ing from  the  Association  bo  such  as  an  educational  business  con- 
cern would  be  proud  to  send  out. 

12.  Let  there  be  a  general  exchange  of  programmes.  Let  each 
executive  see  what  the  others  are  doing. 

13.  Teachers'  institutes  are  for  teachers'  improvement.  Bring 
into  the  circle  all  that  will  make  the  teacher  a  better  teacher — 
that  will  make  him  more  efficient — that  will  increase  his  knowl- 
edge— that  will  broaden  his  outlook — that  will  deepen  his  sym- 
pathy— that  will  raise  his  status  in  the  community — that  will  in- 
crease his  remuneration — that  will  make  his  tenure  of  office  more 
permanent. 
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14.  If  necessary,  organize  a  teachers'  association  in  connec- 
tion with  each  institute,  though  this  should  seem  a  needless  dupli- 
cation of  official  machinery. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

TiruKSUAY^  April  4th^  1918. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10.10,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Elementary  Department,  President  I^ethercott 
in  the  chair. 

Secretary  Fraser  announced  that  on  account  of  the  daylight 
saving  legislation  of  the  United  States,  Dr.  Foght  found  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  make  the  proper  connections  at  Butfalo,  and 
had  sent  a  request  to  the  Public  School  Section  to  be  allowed  to 
o-ive  his  address  on  "  The  Brown  Mouse  Teacher,"  this  morning, 
instead  of  this  afternoon.     The  request  was  granted. 

The  notices  of  motion  were  then  taken  up : — 

1.  The  resolution  regarding  history  on  the  Entrance  Examina- 
tion, sent  in  by  West  Huron  Teachers'  Institute,  was  adopted. 
(See  page  13.) 

2.  The  resolution  regarding  Teachers'  Certificates,  sent  in  by 
the  Waterloo  Teachers'  Institute,  was  adopted.     (See  page  14.) 

Dr.  Foght  then  gave  a  most  interesting  address  on  '*  The 
Brown  Mouse  Teacher,"  one  who  did  not  adhere  slavishly  to  the 
traditions  of  the  past,  who  was  not  dominated  by  the  whims  of  a 
political  party,  and  who  brought  to  his  school  and  section  a  bene- 
diction that  was  far-reaching  and  enduring. 

On  motion  of  Chas.  G.  Fraser  and  J.  A.  Hill,  Dr.  Foght  was 
thanked  for  his  able  series  of  addresses  on  the  Rural  School  prob- 
lem, which  had  been  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  present  ■ 
meeting  of  the  O.E.A. 

Dr.  Foght  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  resolution  and 
referred  to  the  pleasure  his  visit  had  been  to  him. 

It  was  moved  by  Principal  J.  A.  Hill  and  seconded  by  Prin- 
cipal E.  M.  Speirs,  that  in  consideration  of  the  unbounded  in- 
terest and  work  done  by  Mr.  Chas.  G.  Fraser,  in  bringing  to  a 
successful- issue  the  present  superannuation  scheme  for  the  teach- 
ers of  the  Province,  recently  passed  by  the  Ontario  Legislature, 
be  it  therefore  resolved  that  this  section  of  the  O.E.A.  place  on 
record   its   appreciation   of  Mr.    Eraser's   services   in   connection 
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therewith  aud  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  him. 
Canied. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: — 

President    Mr.  John  Munro,  B.A.,  Hamilton. 

Yice-Presklent    Mr.  A.  E.  Bryson,  Cobalt. 

Pa^t  President   Mr.  S.  IS^ethercott,  Woodstock. 

Secretary .Mr.  Chas.  G.  Fraser, 

10  Sylvan  Ave.,  Toronto. 
Treasurer   ]\[r.  R.  M.  Speirs,  Toronto. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2.10,  President  Nethercott 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  John  Munro  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  which  was  approved. 

The  recommendation  of  the  London  Teachers'  Institute  re- 
garding the  Public  School  Course  in  Grammar  was  modified  to 
read  as  follows: — 

That  the  following  be  eliminated  from  the  Public  School 
Course  in  Grammar: — 

1.  The  Clausal  Analysis  of  any  selection  that  is  complicated  in 

thought. 

2.  All  special  uses  of  the  three  Cases. 

3.  Mood  and  Voice. 

4.  The  Classification  of  all  Phrasal  Infinitives  and  Phrasal 

Participles. 

5.  All  of  Part  V  of  the  Text-  book  (dealing  with  special  con- 

structions). 

6.  All  Parsing  except  giving  the  Relation  of  the  Word  and 

stating  its  Part  of  Speech. 

The  following  recommendation  was  also  adopted :- — 
That  the  law  regarding  truancy  should  be  amended  so  that 
any  child  who  attends  school  could  be  compelled  to  attend  regu- 
larly though  under  eight  years  of  age. 

The  report  was  received  and  adopted,  clause  by  clause.  (See 
page  196.) 
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The  auditors  reported  that  they  had  examined  the  Treasurer'a 
report  and  the  vouchers  therefor,  and  had  found  them  correct.. 
The  report  was  adopted. 

Miss  Laura  B.  Durand,  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Birds,  read  a  very  instructive  paper  on  ''  A  New' 
Federation — Man  and  Bird."      (See  page  189.) 

On  motion  of  W.  H.  Johnston,  seconded  by  A.  E.  Bryson,  Miss' 
Durand  was  thanked  for  her  paper,  and  it  was  decided  to  have  it' 
appear  in  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings. 

It  was  moved  by  Chas.  G.  Fraser,  and  seconded  by  John- 
Munro,  that  the  various  teachers'  institutes  be  requested  to  bring 
the  matter  of  the  importance  of  bird  life  before  its  members  with 
a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  Bird  Lovers'  Society  in  every  Public 
and  Separate  School  of  Ontario.     Carried. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  Secretary  be  supplied  with  a 
good  duplicating  machine. 

The  usual  supplies  and  salaries  were  passed. 

President  Nethercott  was  congratulated  on  the  success  of  thei 
Section  under  his  presidency,  and  a  resolution  expressing  appre- 
ciation, of  the  way  he  had  presided  over  our  meetings  was  can'ied 
unanimously. 

All  united  in  singing  the  National  Anthem,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

CiiAs  G.  Fraser, 

Secretary. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN  SECTION. 

TuKSDAY,  April  2nd,  1918. 

The  Kindergarten  Department  of  the  O.E.A.  met  in  the 
Croft  Chapter  House,  at  9.30  a.m.,  a  number  of  members  being 
present,  the  President,  Miss  Clara  Brenton,  of  London,  in  the 
chair.  After  the  opening  exercises,  the  minutes  being  published 
in  the  proceedings  were  t-aken  as  read,  and  Miss  Mary  Allerhead 
was  appointed  press  reporter.  After  a  few  words  of  welcome  the 
President  emphasized  the  thought  of  the  importance  of  having  the 
ideal  of  progression   in   our  work,    quoting   a   leading  business 
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expert,  who  said  the  first  fact  to  grasp  is  that  to-day's  way  is  not 
yesterday's  way.  The  fundamental  principles  are  the  same,  but 
conditions  are  changing.  Can  we  successfully  carry  on  the  day's 
obligations  with  yesterday's  methods  ? 

What  is  the  central  thought  burning  in  the  hearts  of  the  lead- 
ing educators  of  to-day  ?  Is  it  to  fit  the  training  to  the  child's 
development  of  every  stage?  Have  we  taken  his  measure  men- 
tally, physically  and  morally,  and  with  what  result  ? 

Has  the  Kindergarten  led  in  this  gi'eat  scientific  work,  and  is 
the  Kindergarten-Primary  movement  a  symptom  that  we  are  very 
much  awakened  ?  Possibly  it  may  have  alarmed  some,  while 
others  have  felt  it  to  be  an  enrichment  of  their  Kindergarten 
work. 

The  President  closed  her  admirable  address  with  considerable 
data,  showing  the  small  number  of  Kindergartens  in  the  Province 
in  comparison  with  the  number  of  schools. 

This  was  followed  by  reports  from  Home  and  School  Clubs, 
participated  in  by  representatives  of  several  of  the  clubs,  viz., 
Mrs.  Seigel,  Mrs.  Byers,  and  Miss  Heakes. 

Mrs.  A.  O.  Courtice,  Board  of  Education,  then  gave  an 
address  on  the  importance  and  benefit  of  the  Home  and  School 
Clubs. 

Miss  Hulda  Westman,  Toronto,  gave  a  short  talk  on  Kinde-r- 
garten  songs  and  how  to  present  them,  with  many  pleasing,  illus- 
trations. 

The  meeting  adjourntv-1. 

Wednesday,  April  4th. 

The  first  item  on  the  programme  was  a  most  interesting 
address  on  Folk-Lore  by  Prof.  D.  R.  Keyes,  Toronto  University, 
(See  page  200.) 

Miss  Jessie  Semple  (Supervisor  of  Art)  then  gave  a  most 
valuable  address  on  the  educational  value  of  art  instruction. 

Miss  Semple  laid  great  stress  on  the  importance  of  art  instruc- 
tion in  the  child,  widening  his  power  of  observation  of  all  things 
in  his  environment.     A  most  interesting  discussion  followed. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 
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Thursday,  April  Sth. 

A  meeting  of  the  Elementary  Department  was  held  at  9  a.m.^ 
at  which  the  President,  Miss  Louise  jST.  Currie,  gave  a  most 
interesting  address. 

The  next  item  on  the  programme  was  an  address  from  Mr. 
F.  E.  Coombs,  M.A.,  on  Freobel-Dewey,  A  Contrast. 

This  most  interesting  address  evoked  quite  an  animated  dis- 
cussion, containing,  as  it  did,  many  friendly  criticisms  of 
Freobel's  materials. 

An  informal  talk  by  Miss  Lillian  B.  Harding  on  Story-time, 
intei-spersed  with  stories  told  in  Miss  Harding's  inimitable 
manner,  was  very  much  enjoyed. 

The  election  of  officers  was  proceeded  with,  resulting  in  the 
following : 

President    Miss  Ellen  Cody. 

Vice-President    ;  .  .  .     "     Grace  Loucks. 

Director    "     Clara  Brenton. 

Secretury-Treasurer "     L.  Williams, 

90  Jameson  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Council Misses     Harding,     Currie,     Mc- 

Tntyre,  Cameron,  Carson, 
Davidson,  Bobb,  Johnson, 
]\roffatt,  Rayfield,  Kilburu, 
"Wilson,  and  Heakes. 

The  last  item  on  the  programme,  the  Treasurer's  report,  was 
most  satisfactory,  showing  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  section  of 
$114.86. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 

L.    Williams, 

Secretary. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  HOME  SCIENCE  SECTION. 

The  Home  Science  Section  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Asso- 
ciation held  its  fifteenth  annual  meeting,  in  Room  51,  Main 
Building,  University  of  Toronto,  April  3rd,  1918. 

After  the  registration  of  members  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order  at  10.15  a.m..  Miss  Laird,  the  President,  in  the  chair.     The 
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minutes  of  the  previous  year  were  read  and  approved  and  the 
financial  statement  adopted. 

Miss  Pritchard  was  appointed  press  reporter,  and  Misses 
McAulej  and  McEwen  auditors. 

The  President's  address,  which  followed,  was  unusually  in- 
structive, being  based  on  the  necessity  during  the  war  for  recon- 
structing ideas  of  teaching  and  living.  This  address  is  printed  in 
full  in  the  Proceedings.      (See  pa^^'e  206.) 

The  remainder  of  the  morning  was  spent  in  discussing 
"  Problems  Eelating  to  Household  Science  in  Public  Schools." 
The  subject  was  presented  in  a  most  interesting  way  by  the  fol- 
lowing papers: 

Factors  in  Planning  Courses  of  Study — Misses  Robertson  and 
Elliott. 

Correlation  of — 
(a)  iSewing  with  other  School  Subjects — Miss  Sheffield. 
(h)   Household  Management  with  other  School  Subjects — 

Miss  Johnson, 
(c)   Agriculture  with  Household  Science — Dr.  Dandeno. 

Miss  Johnson's  paper  is  printed  in  full  in  the  Proceedings. 
(Seepage  201.) 

Afteenoon  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2.10  p.m.  It  was  moved 
by  Miss  Elliott,  seconded  by  Miss  Helen  Wright,  that  Misses 
Calhoun,  Ewing,  Laird,  McEwen  and  Neville  be  appointed  a 
ISTominating  Committee.     Carried. 

The  discussion  of  "Problems  Relating  to  Household  Science" 
was  then  resumed  and  presented  by  the  following  papers : 
Phases  of  work  as  taken  by— 
(a)   The  Grade  Teacher — ^^^liss  McLenaghan. 
(&)   The  Household  Science  Teacher — Miss  Munt. 
(c)   The  Rural  School  Teacher — Mr.  A.  H.  Leake. 
The  School  Lunch  as  a  Basis  for  Teaching  Cookery — Misses 

Pease,  Wright,  and  Hills. 
Illustrative  Material — Miss  McKenzie. 
Some  excellent  collections  of  illustrative  material,  furnished 
by  several  t-eachers,  were  in  charge  of  Miss  Ockley. 
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April  4Tir — Morning  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10.30.  Owing  to  Dr. 
Nicholson  Gardiner's  illness,  the  Convention  was  deprived  of  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  her  address  on  "  Dental  iScience  for  School 
Children,"  and  the  session  opened  with  three  practical  papers  on 
"  Household  Science  as  an  Aid  in  War  Work,"  by  Misses  Moffat, 
Sutherland,  and  Pritchard.  Miss  Moffat  spoke  of  the  duty  of 
schools  in  aiding  the  Food  Controller  in  the  present  crisis ;  Miss 
Sutherland's  paper,  which  was  read  by  Miss  Findlay,  outlined 
and  discussed  five  definite  ways  in  which  Food  Conservation 
might  be  taught;  Miss  Pritchard  gave  in  detail  the  work  of  pack- 
ing overeeas  boxes,  which  had  been  most  successfully  carried  out. 
in  her  ow^n  school. 

The  business  of  the  Section  was  then  taken  up. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President    : Miss  Laura  Ockley,  B.A. 

Vice-President     Miss  Frances  Pritchard. 

Secretary-Treasurer     Miss  Helen  Wright. 

Councillors     Misses    Calhoun,    Ewing,    Laird^ 

Munt,   Pease,    Robertson,    Mrs. 

Gausby. 

It  was  moved  by  Miss  Findlay,  seconded  by  Miss  Wright,  that 
the  Home  Science  Section  send  a  message  to  the  Canadian  Food 
Controller  stating  that  their  members  were  in  sympathy  with  his 
work  and  were  desirous  of  assisting  him  in  any  possible  way. 
Carried. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  time  of  opening  the  Convention  next 
year  be  changed  from  Wednesday  morning  to  Wednesday  after- 
noon, and  after  some  discussion  it  was  decided  to  leave  the  matter 
to  the  Executive. 

The  President  brought  up  the  business  left  over  from  last  year 
in  regard  to  the  Public  School  Curriculum  in  Household  Science, 
but  it  was  thought  inadvisable  to  make  any  attempt  to  change  it 
for  the  present,  owing  to  war  conditions. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Nina  A.  Ewing, 

Secretary. 
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MINUTES  OF  TECHNICAL  AND  MANUAL  ARTS 
SECTION  OF  THE  O.E.A. 

Toronto,    April    2n(i,    1918. 

The  Technical  and  Manual  Arts  Section  of  the  O.E.A.  met 
in  Room  11  in  this  building  at  2  p.m.,  the  President,  Mr.  John  G. 
Graham,  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of 
the  sessions  of  1917,  which  were  approved  as  read. 

The  President  gave  a  brief  address,  in  which  he  emphasized 
the  value  of  our  paying  close  attention  to  the  things  of  real 
importance  about  us. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Leake,  Manual  Training  Inspector  of  Ontario,  gave 
an  address  on  "  Modern  Problems." 

Though  Manual  Training  has  been  established  eighteen  years 
;  in  Ontario,  the  work  being  done  is  far  from  satisfactory.  It  is 
being  properly  regarded  only  in  a  few  localities.  There  is  little 
zest  for  Manual  Training  among  the  people.  The  teacher  is 
partly  responsible.  Reference  was  made  in  some  detail  to  the 
present  introduction  of  a  most  radical  Education  Bill  into  the 
British  Parliament  even  in  the  midst  of  so  great  a  war. 

There  is  little  co-relation  between  Mam,ial  Arts  and  the  general 
work  of  the  schools.  Grade  and  other  teachers  ghow  little  interest 
in  Manual  Training.  There  will  shortly  be  published  by  the 
Education  Department  a  book  called  "  Manual  Training  for  the 
Rural  Schools,"  adapted  to  rural  schools.  Hints  to  the  Depart- 
ment were  invited. 

The  need  was  urged  of  having  things  made  which  are  really 

wanted  by  the  maker.    He  should  have  an  impelling  motive  to  do. 

The  address  was  followed  by  a  valuable  discussion. 

The  second  address  of  the  afternoon  was  made  by  Miss  Jessie 

P.  Semple,  Art  Supervisor,  Toronto  Public  Schools,  on  "  Colour 

Harmony."  , 

The  properties  of  colour — hue,  value,  and  intensity — were 
illustrated  by  means  of  charts.  "  Harmony  "  was  defined  as  being 
"  agreement  between  colours."  This  occurs  when  they  have  some 
element  in  common.  Monochromatic,  analogous,  and  compli- 
mentary harmonies  were  illustrated  and  examples  shown  in 
designs  done  by  Public  School  pupils. 
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The  following  suggestions  were  given  for  the  improvement  of 
some  unsatisfactory  results : 

1.  When  colours  clash,  '"  key  "  them  reciprocally. 

2.  Since  an  approximation  of  values  gives  flatness,  change  the 
value  of  any  spot  that  appears  too  light  or  too  dark. 

3.  Neutralize  any  part  that  appears  too  intense,  but  do  not 
change  its  value. 

4.  Raise  or  lower  the  value  of  the  whole  if  it  appears  too  dark 
or  too  light. 

5.  Neutralize  the  whole  if  it  appears  too  bright. 

Practice  in  harmonizing  colours  should  not  be  confined  to  the 
Art  Lesson  period.  It  is  only  when  these  lessons  are  vital  enough 
to  react  on  even  the  most  ordinary  surroundings  that  their  true 
worth  is  shown. 

Any  school-room  may  be  made  the  starting-point  to  this  end. 

Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  arrangement  of  school  equip- 
ment, to  the  making  of  good  colour  arrangement  with  potted 
plants,  cut  flowers,  etc.  Special  place  could  be  reserved  for  a  few 
bits  of  coloured  pottery,  adding  borrowed  pieces  at  times  to  vary 
the  combinations  and  changing  temporary  backgrounds.  A  screen 
or  burlap-covered  wall-space  might  be  made  a  background  for  the 
display  of  good  examples  of  colour  harmony,  from  magazines, 
textiles,  etc.,  care  being  taken  that  these  things  be  arranged  to 
harmonize  with  one  another.  Frequent  change  here  adds  to  the 
interest  and  so  to  the  value  of  this  informal  teaching. 

April  3rd,  1918. 

At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session,  it  was  moved  by  Miss 
Jessie  P.  iSemple,  seconded  by  Dr.  Jas.  L.  Hughes,  that  j\[r.  John 
G.  Graham  be  the  representative  of  the  Section  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  1919.     Oarried. 

The  following  were  named  a  Nominating  Committee  to  make 
nominations  for  office  for  the  next  year:  Messrs.  T.  W.  Kidd, 
J.  (S.  Mercer,  C.  G.  Anderson;  Misses  Jessie  P.  Semple,  Auta 
Powell ;  the  committee  to  report  on  opening  to-morrow  afternoon. 

The  first  address  of  the  afternoon  was  given  by  Dr.  Jas.  L. 
Hughes  on  "  How  to  Make  Canada  Efficient  After  the  War." 

We  must  give  attention  to  four  things : 

1.  We  must  become  conscious  of  our  natural  resources  and  raw 
materials. 
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2.  We  must  train  our  people  to  be  thrifty. 

3.  We  must  train  our  people  to  have  faith  in  themselves  as 
individuals. 

4.  We  must  train  our  people  to  have  faith  in  their  country. 

1.  Our  natural  resources  are  immense — fishery,  forest,  mineral 
and  a^icultural.  We  are  very  wasteful.  Examples:  European 
countries  fertilize  their  soils,  whereas  we  neglect  ours.  Similar 
waste  is  practised  by  us  generally,  e.g.,  our  forest  fires.  We  have 
failed  to  refine  our  metal  ores  and  neglected  our  chemical  re- 
sources. Though  aniline  dyes  were  discovered  by  an  Englishman, 
'Germany  developed  the  industry  by  putting  immense  money  re- 
sources and  thousands  of  trained  chemists  and  trained  workmen 
on  the  development  of  the  industry  and  made  the  world's  dyes.  A 
similar  method  will  make  Canada  efficient. 

The  value  of  our  own  development  and  manufacture  lies  not 
alone  in  the  monetary  return  which  is  immense,  but  it  lies  still 
more  in  the  physical  and  mental  development  of  the  people.  We 
need  vocational  training  which  grows  out  of  the  kindergarten. 

Efficiency  need  not  rob  us  of  our  Christianity.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  contributed  $10,000,000  to  agricultural  training;  the 
manufacturing  side  of  our  life  is  entitled  to  as  much  consideration. 

2.  Thrift.  Penny  Banks  should  be  established  universally  in 
the  country.  Our  people  are  now  unthrifty.  Much  has  been 
learned  of  thrift  from  the  war,  e.g.,  saving  of  newspapers,  garbage 
as  hog-feed,  etc.  Much  of  what  was  recently  costly  waste  has  been 
turned  into  fine  revenue  producer. 

3.  Faith  in  Ourselves.  We  must  have  vision.  Faith  increases 
our  vision,  and  that  increases  our  usefulness  in  the  Creator's  plan. 
Canada  has  surprised  the  world  by  what  she  has  done  in  the  war, 
but,  much  better,  we  have  surprised  ourselves  by  what  we  have 
found  we  are  able  to  do. 

4.  Faith  in  Our  Country.  Our  Government  should  control 
our  natural  resources  and  use  them  for  the  people's  advantage. 

The  Section  voted  Dr.  Hughes  a  hearty  thanks  for  his  inspir- 
ing address. 

The  second  address  of  the  afternoon  was  delivered  by  Mr.  S.  S. 
Findlay,  of  the  Central  Technical  School,  Toronto,  on  "  Art  in 
Textiles." 
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The  name  textiles  was  defined,  the  definition  being  \vell  illus- 
trated bj  examples.  A  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  weaving  was 
given,  with  an  account  of  how  patterns  came,  gradually,  to  be 
introduced  to  ornament  a  fabric  that  otherwise  would  be  very 
monotonous  and  dull.  Mention  was  made  of  the  wonderful 
machinery  now  in  use  in  the  weaving  industry.  But  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  people  shall  weave,  and  not  only  weave  but  engage 
in  the  other  activities  that  produce  the  essentials  of  modem  life, 
instead  of  buying  everything  that  is  needed.  We  are  becoming 
too  dependent  on  the  machine  and  the  specialized  producer. 

Thursday,  Apkil  4th. 

The  first  address  of  the  afternoon  was  made  by  'Mr.  H.  E. 
Bicknell,  A.O.C.A.,  of  Parkdale  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto,  on 
"  Pictorial  Composition." 

Th€  address  was  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  a  sketch  on  the 
blackboard  in  coloured  crayons  and  by  lantern  slides,  in  which  the 
subjects,  in  the  main,  were  pieces  from  the  old  masters. 

Mr.  Bicknell  emphasized  the  importance  of  first  having  a 
picture  plan  quite  definitely  settled  in  the  mind  of  the  artist.  He 
will  have  a  distinct  centre  of  interest,  not  centres  of  interest. 
All  in  the  picture  must  be  subservient  to  and  point  out  and 
emphasize  this  centre  of  interest.  Care  must  be  given  to  space 
divisions  which  should  have  a  subtle  rather  than  an  obvious  rela- 
tion in  their  proportions.  The  importance  of  the  directions  of 
lines  was  shown  clearly.  If  these  are  carefully  arranged  they 
materially  aid  the  picture,  and  if  badly  placed  they  very  much 
mar  the  picture. 

Some  of  the  well-known  masterpieces  and  masters  came  in  for 
some  adverse  criticism  for  neglect  of  some  of  the  fundamentals  in 
pictorial  composition. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed  the  address. 

The  ^Nominating  Committee  made  its  report,  naming  officers 
for  1919.     The  Section  elected  those  nominated  as  follows: 

Hon.  President .Mr.  John  G.  Graham. 

.Central       Technical       School, 
Toronto. 
President    Mr.  J.  S.  Mercer, 

'Collegiate  Institute,  Woodstock. 
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Vice-President   -Miss  Jessie  P.  Semple, 

Art  Supervisor,  P.S.,  Toronto. 

Secretary-Treasurer     Mr.  S.  B.  Hatch, 

Humberside     Collegiate     Insti- 
tute, Toronto. 

Executive  Committee   Tlie  above  officers,  together  with 

Dr.  Jas.  L.  Hughes,  Toronto; 
Miss  A.  Powell,  ISTormal  School, 
Toronto;  Mr.  A.  N.  Scarrow, 
Toronto. 

The  last  address  of  the  session  was  given  by  Mr.  John  G. 
Graham,  It  was  entitled  "  Interior  Decoration,"  and  evoked 
such  keen  interest  that  with  Mr.  Graham's  consent  it  was 
unanimously  decided  to  have  it  published  in  full  in  the  minutes. 

Mr.  Graham  speaks  from  a  broad  and  thorough  understanding 
of  his  subject,  for  he  has  not  only  the  theory  of  art  but  is  also  a 
skilled  craftsman  and  speaks  from  a  large  experience  and  prac- 
tical knowledge. 

Like  a  true  artist  and  honest  craftsman,  he  scorns  much  that 
is  in  use  and  "  on  sale  "  under  the  name  of  art  and  the  dishonesty 
so  constantly  found  and  commonly  ill-concealed  in  the  art  in  use. 

Mr.  Graham  heartily  criticized  the  upstart  "  Artist "  and 
"  iCorrespondence  School  "  instruction  in  art.  "  It  is  no  more  pos- 
sible to  teach  art  by  correspondence  than  it  is  to  have  one's  hair 
cut  by  the  same  method." 

Mr.  Graham  would  have  art  students  begin  with  architecture 
which,  he  admits,  sounds  foi*midable.  But  he  would  have  them 
begin  with  accurate  measurements  of  floors ;  drawing  accurately  the 
plans  of  the  floors,  elevations  of  walls,  and  so  on  gradually  until 
the  child  would  soon  have  the  main  features  of  the  house  which 
shelters  him,  and  which  he  knows  as  "home."  Along  with  this 
there  would  be  introduced  the  decorations  which  would  make  a 
real  and  suitable  place  for  instruction  in  decorative  design  and 
colour  harmonies.      (See  page  214.) 

The  1918  session  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  hearty  singing 
of  the  IsTational  Anthem. 

S.  B.  Hatch, 

Secretary. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  REFORMD  SPELLING  SECTION. 

The  Reformd  Spelling  Section  met  in  Room  19  on  Wednesday, 
the  3rd  of  April,  at  1.45  p.m.,  the  President,  Professor  D.  R. 
Keys,  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  had  been  printed  and 
wer  taken  as  red  and  confirmd. 

President  Keys  took  for  the  subject  of  his  address,  "  The  New 
Spelling  for  the  New  Era."  It  was  referd  to  the  Printing  Com- 
mittee for  publication  in  the  Proceedings. 

Principal  A.  W.  Burt  discussed  the  reasons  why  the  teachers 
of  Ontario  initiate  so  little  educational  advancement.  They  may 
read  and  talk  about  improvement,  but  they  ar  so  habituated  to 
keeping  strictly  to  the  regulation  track  that  seldom  if  ever  does 
any  one  hear  of  attempts  to  investigate  or  experiment  in  fields  not 
within  the  prescribed  limits.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  respon- 
sibility for  opportunity  as  well  as  for  duty,  but  in  teachers  the 
sense  of  the  former  seems  lost  or  lacking. 

A  discussion  took  place  on  the  question  whether  teachers  ar 
deterd  from  experimentation  upon  the  improvement  of  spelling 
and  from  attempting  any  progi'essiv  action  along  lines  that  hav 
been  found  to  be  helpful  or  ar  reported  to  be  helpful  in  this 
subject,  by  fear  of  official  disapproval. 

It  was  move4  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Burt,  B.A.,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  E.  S.  Hogarth,  B.A.,  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  placing  the 
authority  of  a  child's  spelling-book  above  that  of  the  dictionary  or 
even  adopting  the  abridgment  of  any  dictionary  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  lexicographical  authority  tends  to  extinguish  the 
investigating  and  reforming  spirit  of  the  teacher — therefore,  to 
correct  or  confirm  a  prevalent  opinion  touching  the  liberty  of  the 
teacher  in  this  matter,  a  communication  be  sent  to  the  Honorable 
the  Minister  of  Education  respectfully  requesting  a  pronounce- 
ment from  him  as  to  whether  or  not  teachers  and  examiners  may 
accept  from  pupils  and  students  the  simpler  of  alternativ  spellings 
recognized  and  authorized  in  the  unabridged  editions  of  standard 
dictionaries  of  the  language  such  as  the  Oxford,  the  Imperial,  the 
Standard  and  the  International.     Carried  unanimously. 

Rev.  Geo.  M.  Cox,  in  a  short  paper,  disoust  the  practicability 
of  adopting  a  more  scientific  spelling,  and  argued  from  reasons 
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that  he  described  as  esthetic  and  associative  that  a  wide-reaching 
reform  of  spelling  is  not  likely  to  be  accepted  or  adopted  by  a 
generation  of  "  grown-ups  "  after  their  spelling  habits  ar  estab- 
lisht.  To  many  of  our  forefathers  "  almanac  "  and  "  music  " 
without  a  "  k "  were  as  disagreeable  as  "  almanack "  and 
"  musick  "  would  be  to  us.  It  is  certainly  practicable,  and  there 
are  several  cogent  reasons  why  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  next 
generation  should  be  brought  up  accustomed  to  a  rationalized  and 
simplified  spelling.  One  great  advantage  that  is  seldom  heard  of 
is  that  it  would  do  much  good  in  reaching  and  maintaining  a 
higher  standard  of  pronunciation. 

Dr.  Alex.  Eraser,  Provincial  Archivist,  speaking  from  his  ex- 
perience as  a  journalist,  believed  that  the  Press  holds  the  key  to 
the  situation.  Newspaper  managers  ar  sensitiv  to  the  supposed 
convictions  or  whims  of  the  public.  Keep  up  an  educational 
campain  familiarizing  the  public  with  the  idea  that  spelling  like 
everything  else  can  be  improved  and  the  newspapers  may  be 
trusted  to  move  forward  cautiously. 

Mr.  John  Dearness :  Mr.  Wm.  McLean  said  here  two  years  ago 
that  he  did  not  think  the  World  had  lost  a  reader  because  it  used 
such  common  sense  simplifications  as  "  tho "  and  "  program." 
The  Halifax  Herald  goes  further  than  the  Toronto  World,  and 
the  Truro  Daily  News  uses  no  less  than  3,000  simplifications 
without  any  complaint  from  the  circulation  managers. 

A  voice :  But  that's  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Hume  spoke  on  the  hindrances  due  to  disagreements 
among  the  methods  proposed  to  reform  or  ameliorate  our  spelling, 
which  has  been  properly  caracterized  as  the  worst  in  existence. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  English  spelling  cannot  bo  made  fonetic 
by  a  single  step.  It  is  too  long  to  be  taken  all  at  once.  He 
favored  progressiv  measures  beginning  with  the  most  glaring 
classes  of  errors,  of  which  he  gave  illustrations. 

Dr.  W.  T.  MacClement  concluded  from  his  experience  that  an 
effectiv  means  of  weaning  a  man's  affection  from  our  present  spell- 
ing is  by  trying  to  teach  his  own  children  to  read  and  spell. 

Mr.  John  Dearness  presented  a  report  on  the  Progress  of 
Spelling  Reform,  A  summary  of  this  paper  is  printed.  (See 
page  226.) 
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The  following  offisers  wer  elected : 

President Professor  D.  R.  Keys,  M.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto. 

Secretary-Treasurer     John  Dearness,  M.A.,  London. 

Committee Professor  J.  Gibson  Hume,  M.A., 

Ph.D.,  Dr.  W.  T.  MacClement, 
Dr.  D.  A.  Maxwell,  Wm. 
Moore,  B.  A.  Cooper,  B.A., 
A.  W.  Burt,  B.A. 

John   DeaknesS;. 

Secretary. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  EMPIRE 
SECTION. 

The  League  of  the  Empire  Section  met  in  Room  59  on  Wed- 
nesday, April  3rd. 

At  11  a.m.  there  was  a  joint  meeting  with  the  !N'atiiral  Science 
Section,  when  Col.  ISTasmith,  C.M.G.,  gave  a  most  interesting 
account  of  "  How  the  British  iSoldier  Is  Kept  Fit  on  the  Western 
Front." 

At  3  p.m.  the  President,  Principal  Hutton,  called  the  meeting 
to  order. 

The  Secretary's  report  was  read  and  adopted. 

It  was  moved  by  Col.  Fraser,  seconded  by  Mr.  Colbeck,  that 
owing  to  war  conditions  the  present  officers  be  re-elected  for  the 
coming  year.     Carried. 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Strathy  then  gave  a  very  instructive  ]»a]^or  on 
"  The  New  Democracy  in  England."      (See  page  229.) 

Mrs.  Arthur  Van  Koughnet  gave  ah  interesting  talk  on 
Soldiers'  Comforts,  urging  the  necessity  of  increased  quantities 
of  everything  that  contributes  to  the  comfort  of  the  soldier  in 
camp,  field,  or  hospital. 

Principal  Hutton  gave  us  a  most  comprehensive  paper  on 
"  The  Present  Relations  of  Greece  to  the  War,"  after  which  the 
meeting  adjourned.     (See  page  235.) 
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Officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Hon.  President i His  Excellency  the  Duke  of 

Devonshire. 

President  for  Canada Principal  Hutton,  LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents  for   Canada.  .Col.  Geo.  T.  Denison. 

James  L.  Hughes,  LL.D. 

Treasurer     Mr.  H.  J.  Baker. 

Hon.  Sec.  for  Canada Mrs.  H.  S.  Strathy, 

St.  George's  Mansions,  Toronto. 
Hon.  Sec.  for  Ontario Miss  F.  M.  Standish, 

643  Euclid  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Florence   M.   IStandish^ 

Secretary. 


SCHOOL  HEALTH  SECTION. 

A  special  meetingi  of  the  School  Health  Section  was  called  for 
ten  o'clock,  April  4th,  in  Convocation  Hall.  As  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Section  had  resigned,  Mr.  Albert  E.  S. 
Smythe,  the  Convenor  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Venereal 
Diseases,  Military  District  No.  2,  Ontario,  with  the  approval  and 
consent  of  the  President  of  the  O.E.A.,  organized  the  meeting. 

Sir  Robert  Falconer  kindly  consented  to  take  the  chair,  and 
expressed  his  deep  sympathy  with  the  movement. 

Dr.  C.  K.  Clarke,  Superintendent  of  the  Toronto  General 
Hospital,  was  the  first  speaker.  He  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of 
dealing  with  the  feeble-minded  and  defectives  in  curbing  venereal 
disease,  the  majority  of  those  who  disseminate  the  disease,  he 
believed,  belonging  to  the  weak-minded  class. 

Capt.  Gordon  Bates,  officer  in  charge  of  venereal  diseases, 
District  N'o.  2,  followed,  giving  the  results  of  experience  gained 
from  patients  in  his  district. 

Dr.  Winnifred  Cullis,  Lecturer  to  the  ITational  Committee 
for  combating  venereal  diseases,  England,  was  the  next  speaker. 
She  gave  an  eloquent  account  of  the  work  in  England,  and  the 
steps  taken  to  abate  the  evil. 
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Mr.  Smjthe  explained  the  object  of  placing  tlie  subject  before 
che  teachers  of  the  Province.  It  was  not  desired  to  introduce  the 
subject  into  the  schools,  but  as  the  children  must  be  instructed  as 
to  the  danger,  and  the  parents  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  do 
this  work,  it  was  believed  that  the  teachers  could  do  much  among 
the  parents  in  their  respective  districts  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  reception  of  information,  and  the  imparting  of  information 
by  those  fitted  for  such  work.  _ 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Hamilton,  Convener  of  the  Sub-Committee  on 
Women's  Activities,  was  the  last  speaker.  She  described  the  work 
done  among  the  Women's  Institutes,  and  gave  an  account  of  the 
literature  that  was  available  and  the  distribution  of  books  and 
pamphlets  on  the  subject. 

Sir  Robert  Falconer  being  obliged  to  retire,  Mr.  Smythe  took 
the  chair,  and  a  discussion  followed,  in  which  many  members  of 
the  large  audience  participated.  Questions  were  answered  by  the 
speakers,  and  a  lively  interest  was  shown. 

The  new  President  of  the  Association,  Rev.  Jas.  Buchanan,  ex- 
pressed his  sympathy  and  hoped  that  the  churches  would  be 
enlisted  in  the  work  as  well  as  the  schools. 

Mr.  Hogarth,  Hamilton,  expressed  the  hope  that  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Association,  a  whole  day  would  be  given  to  the 
subject.    A  large  quantity  of  literature  was  sold  after  the  meeting. 

At  two  o'clock  the  Section  met  for  reorganization  and  election 
of  officers,  the  following  being  elected : 

President    Dr.  Wallace  Seccombe. 

Vice-President     Dr.  W.  B.  Whyte. 

Secretary-Treasurer     Dr.  Gordon  Bates. 

Associate  Secretary   Principal  Chas.  G.  Fraser. 

Representative     to     Board     of 

Directors    Dr.  Seccombe. 

Executive  Committee: 

Inspector  Ward,  Toronto.  Miss  Kellaway,  Hamilton, 

Mr.  A.  E.  S.  Smyth,  Toronto.  Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy,  Toronto. 
Miss  Savage,  Hamilton.  Dr.  F.  J.  Conboy,  Toronto. 

Miss  Patton,  Ottawa.  Miss  M.  MacKay,  Toronto. 

Miss  Johnston,  London. 
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M1NUTE8  OF  THE  COLLEGE  AND  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

Tuesday^  Apkil  2nd,  1918. 

The  College  and  Secondary  School  Department  met  in  the 
West  Hall  of  the  Main  Building  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
at  2.30  p.m.,  the  Chairman,  Principal  Gavin,  of  Windsor,  pre- 
siding. 

The  minutes  of  the  two  sessions  of  1917  were  taken  as  read. 

After  a  few  words  of  welcome  to  the  members  present,  the 
Chairman  called  on  Professor  Alexander,  who  gave  an  address  on 
"  Progress  and  Materialism."  In  the  course  of  this  interesting 
address.  Prof.  Alexander  said  that  there  were  people  who  thought 
no  progress  was  being  made,  but  that  most  people  thought  that 
during  the  last  one  hundred  years  considerable  progi'ess  had  been 
made  in  science.  The  achievements  have  been  made  in  the  realm 
of  materialism.  Science  has  made  the  environment  of  man 
important,  not  man  himself.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
increased  value  of  money.  The  result  of  this  emphasis  on 
material  things  is  that  there  is  no  great  Canadian  literature,  for 
people  are  not  now  interested  in  that. 

At  the  conchftion  of  this  excellent  address.  President  Falconer 
made  a  few  remarks  in  appreciation  of  Professor  Alexander's 
address. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  H.  I.  Strang,  ex- 
plaining why  he  was  unable  to  be  present.  Dr.  Strang  regretted 
that  through  illness  he  was  unable  to  give  or  prepare  a  paper 
and  he  sent  his  kind  regards  to  all  of  his  confreres. 

It  was  moved  by  Prof.  Alexander  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Gundry  that  the  Secretary  write  a  letter  to  Dr.  Strang  conveying 
the  Department's  regret  at  his  illness  and  wishing  him  a  return  to 
good  health.     Carried. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  the  death  of  Chancellor  Burwash  in 
feeling  terms.  It  was  moved  by  Prof.  Keys  and  seconded  by  Prof. 
MacPherson,  that  the  Chairman  and  the  Principal  of  University 
College  write  a  letter  of  sympathy  to  the  family  of  the  late 
Chancellor.     Carried.     - 
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Dr.  H.  W.  Foght,  Chief,  Rural  School  Division  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education,  then  addressed  the  Department  on  "  Rural 
High  Schools  and  Continuation  Schools."  Dr.  Foght  advocated 
the  reorganization  of  the  course  of  study  to  make  our  education 
better.  What  is  needed  is  a  revitalized  course  of  study  to  suit  the 
age  in  which  we  live.  He  outlined  a  course  of  study  he  had 
recommended  for  the  schools  of  Saskatchewan  after  having  made 
a  survey  of  the  needs  of  the  people  there. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Wednesday^  April  3ed. 

The  second  session  of  the  College  and  Secondary  Department 
was  convened  at  2.15. 

The  election  of  officers  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  the  fol-, 
lowing  were  elected : 

President  Dean  Coleman,  Faculty  of  Edu- 
cation, Kingston. 

Vice-President     A.    P.    Gundry,    B.A.,    Principal 

Oalt  Collegiate  Institute. 

Secretary    Chas.  L.  Barnes,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

The  (Secretary  reported  that  the  application  of  the  Collegiate 
Movement  to  become  a  Section  of  the  College  and  Secondary 
Department  was  refused  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Professor  W.  S.  Fox,  of  the  Western  University,  London,  then 
read  a  paper  on  "  The  Classics  as  a  Training  for  Practical  Life." 
Doctor  Fox  gave  a  summary  of  work  of  the  Princeton  Confer- 
ence, quoting  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  many  speakers  who  took 
part.  The  speakers  were  men  from  many  walks  of  life,  and  all 
strongly  advocated  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  classics  for 
every  one. 

Mr,  C.  V.  Corless,  manager  of  the  Mond  Nickel  Company, 
then  read  a  scholarly  paper  on  "  The  Relation  of  Education  to 
Social  and  Industrial  Problems."  His  paper  was  a  philosophic 
presentation  of  the  relation  of  education  to  the  problem  of  capital 
and  labour.    He  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  teaching  of  sociology, 
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economics  and  civics  throughout  the  whole  educational  system 
and  pointed  out  the  perils  to  society  if  the  chasm  between  the 
very  rich  and  very  poor  remained  unbridged.  Teachers  could 
inculcate  that  sense  of  justice  and  sane  view  of  industrial  rela- 
tions on  which  any  settlement  of  the  social  problem  must  rest. 

Mr.  Acres,  C.E.,  hydraulic  engineer  of  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission,  representing  the  Joint  Committee  of  Tech- 
nical Organization,  presented  some  figures  showing  the  decrease 
in  the  attendance  at  the  iSchool  of  Practical  Science.  He  asked 
the  co-operation  of  the  teachers  in  presenting  the  claims  of  the 
school  to  their  pupils. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Mitchell,  consulting  engineer,  Toronto,  announced 
that  scholarships  would  be  given  to  students  entering  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science. 

Sir  Robert  Falconer  also  urged  the  teachers  to  encourage  their 
pupils  to  enter  the  University  and  School  of  Science  and  so  be 
ready  at  the  age  of  twenty  to  do  war  work. 

The  new  President,  Dean  Coleman,  then  gave  his  paper  on 
"  The  Training  of  High  School  Teachers."  He  stated  that  the 
training  of  teachers  should  be  co-operative  and  have  the  assistance 
of  Professors,  Principals,  etc.  He  explained  and  discussed  some 
of  the  new  regulations  pertaining  to  the  work  of  the  Faculties  of 
Education. 

It  was  moved  by  the  Secretary  and  seconded  by  Dean  Coleman 
and  carried  unanimously,  that  the  address  of  Prof.  Alexander  and 
the  paper  by  Mr.  Corless  be  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Association.     (See  page  243.) 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

W.     J.     LOUGHEED, 

Secretary. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  SECTION. 

The  Modem  Language  Section  met  in  Room  II,  University 
College,  University  of  Toronto,  on  Tuesday,  April  2nd,  at  10.30 
a.m.,  with  the  President,  Mr.  W.  H.  Williams,  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  an  address  by  the  President  on 
"  The  Future  of  the  Teaching  of  German  in  the  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  Province." 
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A  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Irwin  on  "•  Difficulties 
met  with  in  the  Teaching  of  Upper  School  Moderns.'' 

The  nominating  committee  was  appointed  by  the  President, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Bale,  Cameron,  Ferguson,  Hogarth,  and  Miss 
A.  E.  Marty. 

Wednesday,  Apeii.  3rd. 

The  Section  reassembled  at  10  a.m.,  with  the  President  in  the 
chair. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  presented,  and 
on  motion  of  Prof.  Cameron,  seconded  by  Miss  Bibby,  it  was 
adopted.     The  following  officers  were  elected : 

Hon.  President .  .Prof.  J.  Squair. 

President Miss  A.  M.  Willson. 

Vice-President     -Prof.  M.  A.  Buchanan. 

Secretary-Treasurer     F.  C.  A.  Jeanneret, 

University  of  Toronto. 

Councillors  . Mr.  W.  H.  Williams.  Miss  M.  M. 

Burris,  Miss  E.  Henstridge, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Irwin,  Mr.  G.  S. 
Bale,  Miss  M.  I.  Whyte. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Ferguson  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Kambling 
Remarks,  Reminiscences  and  Remonstrances."  At  the  conclusion 
of  his  paper  he  suggested  the  formation  of  a  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  impressing  on  the  public  and  on  the  educational 
authorities  the  importance  of  the  study  of  Modern  Lan^ages,  and 
of  having  lists  of  helpful  books,  periodicals,  etc.,  printed  and  sent 
to  the  members  of  the  section. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Husband,  it  was 
decided  that  the  appointment  of  this  committee  should  be 
entrusted  to  the  incoming  executive. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Prof.  MacOillivray  on  "  The  German 
Literature  of  Switzerland." 

Prof.  Swedelius  addressed  the  Section  on  "  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing French  Pronunciation." 

A  discussion  followed  concerning  the  desirability  of  holding 
oral  examinations.     It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Hogarth,  seconded  by 
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Miss  A.  E.  Marty,  and  carried,  that  all  such  questions  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  to  be  appointed. 

Prof.  Cameron  made  the  announcement  that  the  Department 
of  Education  intended  to  hold  a  Summer  Course  for  Teachers  of 
French  during  the  month  of  July. 

Thursday,  Apeil  4th. 

The  Section  reassembled  at  9.30  a.m.,  the  President  in  the 
chair. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  incoming  executive  was 
announced  as  follows:  Mr.  W.  C.  Ferguson  (Chairman),  Miss 
A.  E.  Marty,  Messrs.  Cameron,  F.  H.  Clark,  Fairley,  Jeanneret, 
and  MacGillivray. 

Prof.  Ledoux  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  in  French  on  Belgium. 
On  motion  of  Prof.  Cameron  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
lecturer. 

The  Auditors  reported  that  the  Treasurer's  books  were  correct. 

F.  C.  A.  Jeannebet, 

Secretary  pro   tern. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SECTION. 

Biological   Building, 

April   2nd,    1918. 

The  Natural  Science  Section  assembled  in  the  lecture  room  on 
the  above  date.  President  G.  A.  Carefoot  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  T.  J.  Ivey  and  Dr.  A.  Cosens,  a  resolution 
regarding  the  botanical  emblems  selected  by  a  Committee  formed 
by  Toronto  University  was  endorsed  by  the  Society. 

The  President's  address  reviewed  the  teaching  of  science  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years,  .suggested  improvements  in  teaching 
and  in  adaptation  to  the  capacity  of  students.  Experiments  in 
physics  were  better  selected  and  on  the  whole  text-books  were 
improving.  In  future,  due  to  the  waste  of  the  war,  there  will  be 
great  competition,  and  the  more  scientific  members  of  society  will 
succeed.     The  school  will  become  a  real  preparation  for  life. 

W.  A.  Jennings  demonstrated  "  The  Teaching  of  Simple 
Experiments  in  Chemistry,"  using  the  physical  changes  of  sulphur. 
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lime-water  from  marble,  and  the  cyanides  of  iron  illustrating 
equilibrium.  Mr.  Jennings  emphasized  the  wisdom  of  drawing 
all  the  possible  observations  and  inferences  from  an  experiment  in 
order  to  instil  a  thorough  scientific  method.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished to  greatest  advantage  in  the  early  part  of  the  course. 

An  animated  discussion  was  opened  by  G.  A.  Cornish  on  the 
"  Upper  School  Curriculum."  The  relative  merits  of  the  subjects 
were  reviewed.  It  was  advocated  that  mineralogy  be  eliminated 
and  that  the  time  thus  gained  be  given  to  a  fuller  development  of 
biology.  The  course  in  physics  had  its  origin  in  times  when 
mathematics  dominated.  It  should  be  made  more  practical,  its 
diflficulty  lessened,  and  the  use  of  formulae  to  a  large  extent  elim- 
inated. Dr.  Bensley,  Prof.  McClement,  and  Messrs.  Avers. 
Jennings,  Turner,  Pearson,  and  others  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

G.  A.  Cornish  introduced  a  motion,  for  which  due  notice  had 
been  given,  that  a  Nominating  Committee  be  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  nominating  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  This 
was  seconded  by  M.  H.  Ayers  and  carried.  It  was  also  carried  on 
motion  that  the  above  change  in  procedure  come  into  operation 
next  year. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows : 

Honorary  President Col.  G.  G.  Nasmith. 

President    Arthur  Smith. 

Vice-President M.  H.  Ayers. 

Secretary-Treasurer     L.  H.  Graham, 

68  Balsam  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Councillors W.    H.    Martin,    W.    H.    Tuke, 

J.   McNeice,   W.   A.   Jennings, 
Ed.  Morrison,  Miss  A.  Boyd. 

The  session  of  Wednesday  morning  was  opened  by  a  lecture 
by  Prof.  J.  B.  Tingle  on  "  The  Teaching  of  Elementary 
Chemistry,"  in  which  the  principles  of  teaching  were  ably  illus- 
trated. A  course  should  consist  of  carefully  arranged  funda- 
mental principles  which  in  elementary  chemistry  may  be  con- 
sidered as  definite.  These  principles  should  be  thoroughly  illus- 
trated by  experiments  in  which  the  greatest  latitude  of  choice 
may  be  allowed,  thus  permitting  the  teacher  to  develop  his  indi- 
viduality.   The  science  was  developed  in  a  qualitative  way.     The 
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best  quantitative  work  in  an  elementary  course  is  really  of 
indefinite  qualitative  nature.  The  object  of  chemistry  is  to 
correlate  finger  activity  with  brain  action  and  thus  develop  the 
scientific  attitude  of  mind. 

Prof.  Coleman  gave  his  experiences  as  "  A  Geologist  in  South 
America."  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  slides  of  the  tropical 
vegetation,  animal  life,  the  mineral  and  mountain  structure  of 
the  country,  together  with  the  cities  visited.  Evidences  of  glacial 
action  were  found  near  the  tropic.  The  slopes  of  both  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  were  described,  as  well  as  details  of  the  nitrate 
region  and  the  borax  lakes  of  the  Andes. 

Col.  ISTasmith  gave  a  very  superior  address  on  "  How  the 
British  Soldier  is  Kept  Fit  on  the  Western  Front."  He  attributed 
the  absence  of  serious  diseases  at  the  front  to  the  development  of 
bacteriology  and  serumology.  This  was  followed  by  a  vivid 
description  of  the  army  organization  and  more  especially  the 
medical  service.  The  methods  by  which  epidemics  were  conveyed 
were  described  and  the  treatment  indicated.  The  lecture  closed 
with  a  fine  word  picture  of  the  battle  of  St.  Julien,  of  which  Col. 
ISTasmith  was  an  eye-witness. 

L.   H.   Gkaham, 

Secretary. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  CLASSICAL  SECTION. 

The  Classical  Section  of  the  O.E.A.  met  in  Koom  13.  Uni- 
versity College,  at  10  a.m.,  "Wednesday,  April  3rd.  The  Presi- 
dent, Prof.  IST.  W.  DeWitt,  took  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  last 
meeting  were  read  and  adopted,  and  the  President  then  called  on 
Prof.  H.  J.  T.  Coleman,  of  Kingston,  for  his  paper  on  "  The 
High  School  Youth  and  the  Study  of  Latin."  The  Professor 
shoAved  that  a  liberal  education  was  impossible  without  study  of 
Latin,  and  that  even  from  the  much-stressed  "  practical  "  stand- 
point Latin  was  a  great  factor. 

Mr.  Percy  J.  Robinson,  M.A.,  of  St.  Andrew's  College,  then 
gave  an  entertaining  study  of  "  Greek  Proverbs." 

On  Thursday,  April  4th,  the  Section  met  a  little  earlier,  in 
order  to  hear  the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  deal  with 
the  proposal  for  a  new  Latin  Reader.     The  first  business  was 
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election  of  officers  for  the  following  year.     The  following  were 

elected : 

Hon.  President   Jno.  Henderson,  M.A. 

President D.  A.  Glassey,  B.A. 

Vice-President     Prof.  G.  Oswald  Smith. 

Secretary-Treasurer     John  S.  Bennett,  B.A., 

Humberside  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, Toronto. 

Councillors     P.    J.    Robinson,    Prof.    IST.    W. 

DeWitt,  Prof.  Robertson,  Miss 
Daintry  Martin,  H.  W.  Bryan, 
A.  G.  Hooper,  Chas.  L.' Barnes. 

Mr.  Colbeck  then  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  re 
Text-Book  Revision.  The  Committee  recommended  (see  page 
270): 

(1)  That  a  modified  text  of  'Caesar  be  adopted. 

(2)  That  the  amount  be  at  least  double  that  prescribed  at 
present. 

(3)  That  the  modifications  be  so  made  that  the  book  shall 
gradually  increase  ux  difficulty,  and  the  text  be  changed  less  and 
less. 

That  a  High  School  Latin  Reader  contain: 

( 1 )  Fabulae  f aciles  (graded  from  very  simple  to  some  covering 
essential  idioms). 

(2)  A  somewhat  extensive  course  in  'Simplified  Caesar. 

(3)  (A  few  hundred  lines  of  Virgil)  ? 

After  Profs.  DeWitt  and  Robertson  had  spoken  on  the  pro- 
posals, Mr.  Colbeck  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
deal  with  the  matter,  such  committee  consisting  of  Prof.  Robert- 
son, Mr.  Glassey,  Mr.  J.  Bennett,  Mr.  H.  W.  Bryans,  and  the 
members  of  the  original  committee. 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Salter,  and  carried. 

The  Section  then  enjoyed  a  delightful  paper  by  Prof.  "W.  S. 
Fox  on  "  Cursing  as  a  Fine  Art." 

Prof.  C.  B.  Sissins,  speaking  on  "  Teacher  and  Text  in 
Ancient  History,"  then  gave  some  of  the  requirements  of  a  good 
text-book. 

The  Section  then  adjourned  for  the  year. 

Chas.   L.    Baknes, 

Sec.-Treas. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHYSICAL 

SECTION. 

Tuesday^  Apkil  2nd. 

Following  the  registration  of  members  at  9.30  a.m.  the  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Mr.  K.  C.  Rose. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  taken  as  read  and 
the  financial  statement  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  O.E.A. 

The  address  of  the  President  on  the  "  Value  of  the  Study  of 
Mathematics  "  was  on  motion  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  O.E.A.     (See  page  273.) 

The  second  item  of  the  session  was  an  open  discussion  of  the 
allied  topics :  (a)  "  Are  pupils  as  well  trained  as  those  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago  ?"  (&)  "  Are  the  Departmental  tests  as  good  as  those 
of  twenty-five  years  ago  ?"  On  these  questions  the  general  opinion 
expressed  was  that,  while  there  was  not  as  much  attention  given 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  star  pupils,  the  general  preparation  of 
the  pupils,  the  character  of  the  teaching  and  the  examining  of  the 
candidates'  answers  had  undergone  a  marked  improvement. 

The  closing  item  of  the  morning's  programme  was  an  illus- 
trated lecture  on  "  Astronomy  "  by  Prof.  D.  Buchanan,  Ph.D., 
of  Queen's  University,  who  fully  earned  the  unanimous  thanks  of 
the  Section. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  April  3kd. 

"  The  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  the  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  with  the  following  results: 

Eon.  President    D.  Buchanan,  Ph.D., 

Queen's  University. 

President G.  W.  Rudlen,  M.A. 

Vice-President     L.  W.  Sprung,  M.A. 

Secretary-Treasurer Charles  Auld,  B.A. 

Representative  on  the  Board  of 

Directors  of  the  O.E.A.   .  .  .The  Secretary. 

Councillors     S.     H.     Henry,     M.A.,     R.     N. 

Merrit,  B.A.,  T.  Kennedy, 
M.A.,  B.  W.  Clarke,  B.A.,  and 
J.  F.  Ross,  B.A. 
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After  discussion  and  on  motion  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a 
Committee  to  consider  and  report  on  the  advisability  and  means 
of  compiling  a  booklet  setting  forth  the  advantages  and  value  of 
the  study  of  mathematics,  and  of  providing  the  prospective 
student  in  mathematics  with  information  as  to  the  life  callings 
which  afford  suitable  opportunities  to  the  graduates  in  the  Honour 
Department  of  Mathematics.  The  President  named  J.  T.  Craw- 
ford, B.A.,  E.  A.  Gray,  B.A.,  and  K.  Wightman  as  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Auld  then  spoke  on  "  The  Discovery  Method  in 
Geometry,"  and  attempted  to  show  that  the  student  should  be  led 
to  find  out  for  himself  from  his  present  knowledge  by  reflection, 
the  principles  of  elementary  geometry,  that  he  should  early  learn 
to  seek  for  every  possible  relation  that  the  figure  represents,  and 
for  every  new  relation  that  the  addition  of  the  simplest  new  con- 
struction establishes,  that  "  locus  problems  "  should  always  be 
presented  in  the  form  of  something  to  be  discovered  by  the  pupil 
with  suggestions  by  the  teacher  only  where  absolutely  necessary, 
and  that  text-books  in  geometry  should  be  prepared  along  the  lines 
of  these  principles. 

Of  the  topics  for  open  discussion  by  the  teachers,  only  the  first 
and  second  were,  for  lack  of  time,  taken  up ;  the  others  being  left 
over  for  the  next  meeting.  Concerning  the  development  of  speed 
and  accuracy  opinion  was  general  to  the  effect  that  the  training 
in  the  Public  Schools  did  not  make  the  pupils  sufficiently  sure 
and  conscious  of  such  simple  relations  as  those  expressed  in  the 
addition  and  multiplications.  Several  valuable  suggestions  for 
methods  of  increasing  speed  were  outlined.  For  problems  in 
annuities  teachers  were  advised  to  consult  the  older  editions  of  the 
High  School  Arithmetic  and  to  construct  their  own  questions 
involving  practical  problems  in  current  business,  such  as  life 
insurance,  municipal  debentures,  bond  values,  and  sinking  funds. 

On  motion  the  Section  adjourned. 

Treasitker's  Statement. 
Receipts  to  April  20th,  1917. 

Balance  on  hand  from  1916 $118  52 

Interest 3  55 

Fees  (1917,  including  vise  charges) 34  50 

$156  57 
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Disbursements. 

Postage  and  stationery   $1  00 

Printing    3  25 

Fees  to  the  General  Secretary   14  80 

Fees  to  the  railway  agent 6  75 

Balance  April  20th,  1917 130  77 


$156  57 
Certified, 

Charles    Atjld^ 

Secretary. 

Ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  O.E.A.  for 
1918. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND  HISTORY  SECTION. 

Tuesday^  Apeil  2nd. 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  English  and  History 
Section  of  the  O.E.A.  was  held  in  Room  57,  University  College, 
tJniversity  of  Toronto,  on  April  2nd,  1918,  at  9.30  a.m. 

The  President,  James  Keillor,  B.A,,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  and  the  Treasurer's 
report  were  read  and  adopted. 

The  Secretary  was  appointed  press  representative. 

The  Xominating  Committee  was  named  by  the  President,  to 
consist  of  the  President,  Miss  E.  E.  Spence,  and  Messrs.  Malcolm, 
Macpherson,  Jones,  and  Hanna, 

Then  followed  the  President's  address  on  "  Bishop  Strachan 
and  His  Time."  The  speaker  emphasized  Bishop  Strachan's  work 
as  a  teacher  at  Cornwall,  and  referred  also  to  his  opposition  to  the 
secularization  of  King's  College.  In  a  sympathetic  way  he  spoke 
of  the  Bishop's  ideals  as  a  High  Churchman,  and  of  his  tenacity 
in  clinging  to  these  ideals  in  the  face  of  the  successful  opposition 
of  his  fellow-colonists.     (See  page  278.) 

Then  followed  Prof.  Ferguson's  address  on  "  Humanism  and 
the  War."  The  Section  decided  to  have  the  address  printed  in 
the  Proceedings.      (See  page  291.) 


o 
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Mr.  G.  M.  Jones,  of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  then  gave  the 
results  of  a  series  of  questions  he  had  given  students  attending  the 
Faculty  on  the  topic,  "  What  the  High  School  Pupil  thinks  of  the 
work  in  English  and  History."  The  conclusions  showed  that 
pupils  derive  more  pleasure  and  profit  from  the  work  in  English; 
as  taught,  than  from  the  work  in  History.  There  is  a  tendency 
among  teachers  of  history  to  resort  to  dictation  of  notes. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Malcolm,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hanna,  that  the 
President  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  consider  the 
question  of  improving  the  scope  and  methods  of  teaching  of  the 
work  in  English  and  History.     Carried. 

The  first  session  then  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  April,  3kd.  ' 

The  second  session  opened  at  10  a.m.,  with  the  President  in 
the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  read  and 
adopted.     The  following  appointments  were  made: 

President    J.  F.  Van  Every. 

Vice-President      Miss  R.  E.  Spence. 

Director    George  Malcolm. 

Secretary-Treasurer     J.  A.  Carlyle. 

Ooimcillors     Miss  R.  J.  McQueen,  Prof.  W.  J. 

Alexander,  Messrs.  L.  J.  Pettit, 
and  W.  J.  Feasby  . 

The  President  then  appointed  the  following  Committee  on 
English  and  History: 

Prof.  O.  M.  Wrong,  Prof.  W.  E.  Macpherson,  Miss  R.  Spence, 
Miss  Ketcheson,  Gr.  M.  Jones,  Geo.  Malcolm,  J.  Keillor. 

Moved  by  G.  M.  Jones,  seconded  by  Miss  J.  Thomas,  that 
steps  be  taken  to  affiliate  with  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English.     Carried. 

The  report  of  the  1917  Composition  Committee  was  read  by 
J.  A.  Carlyle,  and  adopted.  The  same  Committee  was  instructed 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  report. 

Prof.  G.  M.  Wrong  reported  progress  of  the  History  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  improve  the  standing  of  History  at  the 
Honour  Matriculation  and  Scholarship  Examinations. 
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An  interesting  discussion  followed  on  "  Supplementary  Read- 
ing in  High  Schools,"  many  members  taking  part. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Alexander  then  read  a  paper  on  the  Irish 
dramatist,  J.  M.  Synge,  illustrating  his  address  by  reading 
extracts  from  his  plays. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

J.  F.   Van  Eveey, 

Secretary. 


MINUTES  OF  COMMERCIAL  SECTION. 
Tuesday,  April  2nd.    • 

The  Commercial  Section  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Associa- 
tion met  on  the  above  date  in  Room  19  of  Toronto  University, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Oates,  of  London,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  following  Committees  were  then  appointed : 

Nominating  Committee   Mr.  Ramsay. 

Miss  Doherty. 

Mr.  Srigley. 
Auditing  Committee Miss  Cragg. 

Miss  Hind, 
Examination  and  Revising  Committee .  .  .  Miss  Mills. 

Miss  Watterworth. 

Mr.  Shurtleff. 
Press  Representative    Miss  Doherty. 

The  President,  in  his  opening  address,  was  pleased  to  notice 
that  the  quality  of  the  writing  and  bookkeeping  in  the  Province 
has  improved  (according  to  the  report  of  the  Lower  School 
Examiners). 

He  also  discussed  the  following  points : 

(1)  Should  the  Commercial  Department  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  Technical  Inspectors  ? 

(2)  Should  our  Commercial  Examination  be  made  a  depart- 
mental examination? 
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(3)  How  will  the  "degree"  regulation  effect  the  supply  of 
Commercial  teachers  ? 

Mr.  E.  C.  Srigley  then  gave  an  interesting  address  on  "  Our 
Endeavours  to  Make  Bookkeeping  Practical." 

Mr.  Srigley  ad^'ocated  each  pupil's  participation  in  the  actual 
business  transactions.  In  the  first  year,  in  commencing  the  use 
of  the  banking  transactions,  each  pupil  should  write  out  a  bank 
book,  and  make  the  deposit  himself.  In  dealing  with  drafts  and 
acceptances,  the  pupils  would  draw  on  each  other  and  accept  those 
drafts  drawn  on  them. 

This  process  would  be  continued  in  the  second  year  with  the 
Bills  of  Lading,  Shipping  Orders,  and  other  papers,  and  also  with 
the  Joint  Stock  work,  the  pupils  forming  a  Joint  Stock  Company, 
and  taking  part  in  the  business. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Van  Every,  B.A.,  gave  a  most  enjoyable  paper  on 
"  Business  Correspondence."  An  interesting  discussion  ensued, 
and  it  was  decided  to  publish  Mr.  Van  Every's  paper.  (See  page 
300.) 

Wednesday,,  April  3rd. 

The  meeting  opened  at  9.30  a.m.,  with  the  President,  Mr. 
Oates,  in  the  chair,  and  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year : 

President    Mr.  E.  C.  Srigley,  Windsor. 

Vice-President     Miss  M,  Doherty,  Stratford. 

Secretary-Treasurer     Mr.  W.  M.  Shurtleff, 

118  Victoria  St.,  Kingston. 

Councillors     Miss    E.    Cragg,    Miss    E.    Hind, 

Miss   K.    Richardson,   Miss   J. 
Mills,     Mr.     J.     A.     Ramsay, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Gates. 
Representative    to    tJie    College 
and  High  School  Department 

and  to  Board  of  Directors.  .Mr.    Wm.    Ward,    B.A.,    B.Psed., 

Toronto. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Smith,  of  Toronto,  gave  a  practical  paper  on 
"  Rapid  Calculation  Methods."  Mr.  Smith  puts  the  emphasis  on 
"  absolute  aoeuracv."      He  explained  the  method  of    using  the 
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Kapid  Calculation  Card,  and  also  gave  some  excellent  information 
re  "  short  cuts."     (See  page  309.) 

A  lively  discussion  then  followed  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
a  Departmental  Examination  for  the  Commercial  Diplomas.  It 
was  finally  moved  by  [Miss  Bottoms,  seconded  by  Miss  Cragg, 
that  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Eldon,  Mr.  Srigley,  and 
'Mr.  Gates,  be  appointed  to  draw  up  a  resolution,  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  Education  Department,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  desirable 
that  the  Department  should  take  some  action  in  regard  to  giving 
a  Departmental  Examination  for  the  Commercial  Diplomas,  and 
also  towards  establishing  in  the  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  In- 
stitutes a  Commercial  Course  leading  up  to  a  degree. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

(Miss)  Mabel  Doheety, 

Secretary. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  CONTINUATION  SECTION. 
Tuesday^  April  2nd,  1918. 

The  meeting  of  the  Continuation  Section  of  the  O.E.A.  was 
held  in  Room  12,  of  the  University  Building,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  above  date. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2.15. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Simpson,  the  President,  Mr.  A.  A. 
Cameron,  was  called  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  S,  W,  Perry,  B.A.,  Lecturer  in  Art  of  the  Faculty  of 
Education,  Toronto,  gave  a  very  helpful  address  on  "  Art  as 
Taught  in  the  Continuation  Schools." 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  Perry  for  his  address,  and 
it  was  decided  to  have  it  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Miss  Crummer  and  Miss  Elderbeck  were  appointed  auditors. 

The  advisability  of  continuing  the  Section  was  discussed,  and 
it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Clark,  and  seconded  by  Miss  Crummer,  that 
we  meet  for  one-half  day  next  year — the  Tuesday  afternoon. 
Carried. 
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The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows : — 

Hon.  President    Mr.  Hoag. 

President    Mr.  Thompson. 

Vice-President Miss  Martin. 

Secretary Mr.  A.  E.  Judge,  Odessa. 

Committee    Mr.    Clark,    Miss    Swallow,    and 

Miss  McNamara. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

A.  E.  Judge, 
Secretary. 

MINUTES  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS' 
SECTION.       ' 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  High  School  Principals'  Section  of 
the  O.E.A.  was  held  in  Room  33  of  Toronto  University,  at  9.45 
a.m.,  Wednesday,  April  3rd,  1918. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Gundry,  B.A.,  of  Gait,  President,  occupied  the 
chair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Christie,  seconded  by  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting'  were  taken  as  read. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer,  G.  H.  Reed,  M.A.,  of  North 
Toronto,  presented  the  financial  report,  showing  a  credit  balance 
of  $19.44.  The  report  was  adopted  on  motion  of  Mr.  Dickson, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Husband. 

President  Gundry  in  his  opening  remarks  paid  a  high  tribute 
to  those  Principals  who  had  given  their  services  to  their  country 
in  the  Great  War.  These  were  Principals  Amos,  W.  C.  Michell, 
Crerar,  and  W.  J.  Wright,  the  two  latter  of  whom  had  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice. 

A  resolution  was  carried,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Husband,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Dickson,  that  Messrs.  Mayberry,  Burt  and  Davison  draft 
a  suitable  memorial  to  the  late  Principals  Crerar  and  W.  J. 
Wright,  to  be  placed  on  the  minutes  and  copies  sent  to  their 
families. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  address  on  ^'  Some  Points  of 
Contact." 

In  the  first  place  there  should  be  greater  contact  on  the  part  of 
High  Schools  with  the  Public  Schools  presided  over,  as  they  are, 
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by  faithful  and  devoted  Principals  who  send  to  the  High  Schools 
pupils  so  well  prepared.  However,  the  average  of  entrance  pupils, 
fourteen  years,  is  too  old  for  the  student  who  wishes  to  take  a  full 
academic  course  and  become  proficient  in  other  languages.  The 
Entrance  should  be  regarded  as  P.S.  Graduation  and  the  High 
School  should  be  allowed  to  take  up  preparatory  classes  in  lan- 
gTiages  one  or  two  years  below  the  Entrance.  The  graduates  of 
Great  Britain's  Secondary  Schools  are  able  to  converse  in  one  or 
more  foreign  languages.  The  value  of  this  early  language  train- 
ing is  shown  by  the  growing  popularity  of  the  great  private  or 
governmental  schools  in  which  the  languages  may  be  begnin  in  the 
third  book.  If  such  early  admission  to  High  Schools  as  eleven  or 
twelve  years  of  age  were  permitted,  boys  could  afford  to  stay  six 
years  at  a  High  School  and  therefore  be  much  better  equipped. 
He  would,  at  any  rate,  have  the  time  of  entering  the  High  School 
reduced  one  year  and  the  course  made  a  five-year  one. 

Again,  the  High  Schools  should  be  brought  into  closer  touch 
with  the  Training  Schools  to  which  our  JSTormal  Entrance  and 
Faculty  Entrance  students  pass  for  teacher-training.  If  this  close 
relation  existed,  each  would  understand  the  other's  position  and 
rigid  examinations  on  Lower  School  subjects  two  years  after  these 
examinations  have  been  passed  would  not  occur.  As  a  result  of 
these  examinations,  in  some  cases.  Government-granted  certificates 
which  ought  to  he  good  for  all  time,  have  been  cancelled. 

Further,  the  High  Schools  should  be  more  closely  related  to 
Industrial  Education.  Because  of  a  lack  of  this,  the  High  School 
Principals  are  thought  to  be  opposed  to  such  education.  Such  is 
not  the  case,  as  the  High  School  Principals  in  the  towns  are 
always  the  chief  promoters  of  Industrial  education.  Industrial 
Schools  use  publicity  to  keep  the  public  informed  of  the  work  that 
they  do.  So  ought  the  High  Schools.  Principals  should  visit 
other  school  functions,  evince  an  interest  in  the  work  and  keep 
before  the  public  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  the  High 
Schools. 

Again,  the  High  Schools  should  be  more  closely  connected 
with  the  University.  The  High  Schools  are  greatly  affected  by 
changes  in  matriculation  requirements.  A  recent  change  whereby 
one  wishing  to  enter  upon  an  Honour  University  course  must  take 
four  Departments,  some  with  honours  and  some  with  pass  stand- 
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ing.  A  forty  per  cent,  pass  is  not  fair  for  one  entering  an  honour 
course.  He  would  recommend  interchange  of  Faculty  Entrance 
with  .Honour  Examination.  The  one  examination  for  both  would 
do  away  with  duality  in  fifth  form.  If  the  results,  as  now,  are 
interchanged,  why  not  interchange  the  examinations? 

Another  point  of  contact,  now  much  neglected,  is  that  with 
the  public.  As  previously  stated,  the  public  should  be  kept  in- 
formed of  the  work  being  done  in  the  High  Schools.  The  salaries 
throughout  the  Province  should  be  more  harmonious.  Consulta- 
tion, or  correspondence  among  the  principals  should  be  held  con- 
cerning these  matters,  and  trustees  should  be  apprised  of  the  fair- 
ness of  paying  certain  salaries  to  certain  positions. 

He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Principals'  Section  ought  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  and  directing  bodies  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  working  in  harmony  with  the  other  Sections  and 
exerting  a  much'  greater  influence  than  at  present. 

Principal  Wyndham,  B.A.,  Oakville,  then  took  up  the  subject, 
"  Is  an  Agricultural  Department  Desirable  and  Practical  in  a 
High  School  ?" 

For  a  proof  that  it  was,  he  recommended  a  visit  to  Whitby 
High  School. 

In  his  own  school,  such  a  department,  though  only  three 
months  in  operation,  has  proved  its  practicability. 

Already  forty  students  take  the  agricultural  course,  which  in- 
cludes the  chief  academic  subjects.  Students  are  required  to  have 
Fourth  Form  standing  on  admission,  and  nearly  all  such  students 
have  High  School  Entrance  standing.  The  school  fills  a  long-felt 
need  and  extends  greatly  the  influence  of  the  High  School.  Every 
rural  school  should  take  it  up,  as  the  future  welfare  of  our  country 
depends,  in  a  large  measure,  on  practical  education.  The  food 
crisis,  he  felt,  is  due,  perhaps,  to  the  old  system  which  has  failed 
to  meet  the  practical  needs  of  the  country. 

The  High  Schools  must  take  up  the  scientific  training  to  fit 
students  for  the  Agricultural  College. 

Principal  Geo.  S.  Johnson,  B.A.,  Whitby,  spoke  very  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  Agricultural  Department  in  High  Schools. 

Formerly  the  chief  aim  of  High  Schools  was  to  fit  for  pro- 
fessions, and  more  recently  for  commercial  life,  but  now  industrial 
and  technical  education  are  coming  to  the  fore. 
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The  establiskment  of  Agricultural  High  Schools  depends  upon 
the  situation  of  these  schools.  As  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per 
cent,  of  pupils  attending  Whitby  High  School  are  from  rural 
parts,  this,  the  first  of  such  schools,  has  proved  very  desirable. 
Admission  to  the  Agricultural  course  is  granted  to  students  four- 
teen yc'ars  of  age,  who  have  not  passed  the  High  School  Entrance. 
Older  boys  may  also  enter.  These  boys  compare  well  with  High 
School  Entrance  students.  The  course  at  present  is  a  two-years' 
one,  but  a  third  year  is  soon  to  be  added. 

The  course  includes  Field  Husbandry,  Animal  Husbandry, 
Farm  Mechanics,  Manual  Training,  etc. 

The  aim  is  to  cater  to  the  farming  community  and  bring 
agriculture  to  the  fore. 

Principal  Arthur  M.  Overholt,  M.A.,  Sarnia,  then  read  an 
excellent  paper  on  "  Ruts."  These  ruts  so  peculiar  to  the  teacher 
were  due  largely  to  a  too  exclusive  association  with  men  of  his 
own  profession. 

He  should  meet  the  leaders  of  industry,  the  bank  managers, 
etc.,  and  learn  the  needs  of  the  institutions  over  which  they  pre- 
side. The  teacher  should  seek  in  his  work  so  to  train  his  students 
as  to  meet  these  requirements. 

The  popularity  of  the  High  School  Course  is  still  great  and 
the  matriculated  boy  is  the  one  desired  by  the  commercial  insti- 
tutions. 

The  teacher  should  read  widely,  visit  American  schools,  seek 
to  find  new  methods  of  presentation,  so  as  to  do  his  work  well. 

The  great  problem  is  to  bring  about  a  closer  connection  between 
the  school  and  the  home. 

We  should  bring  into  our  schools  good  speakers  to  address  the 
students.  Grood  singers  and  fine  music  should  also  be  obtained  on 
suitable  occasions  for  the  benefit  of  the  school. 

The  next  paper  was  "  The  Relation  of  High  School  Work  to 
the  Industrial  Classes,"  given  by  Mr.  G.  J.  MacKay,  B.Sc, 
Assistant-Director  of  Industrial  and  Technical  Education. 

The  growing  importance  of  Canada  as  a  manufacturing  coun- 
try makes  it  necessary  to  have  competent  industrial  workers.  The 
aim  of  the  industrial  school  is  to  produce  skilful  workmen  who 
will  be  at  the  same  time  intelligent  and  broad-minded. 
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The  courses  must  suit  the  needs  of  the  various  localities.  A 
good  foundation  in  drawing,  mathematics  and  elementary  science 
is  required  as  well  as  a  good  knowledge  of  English,  geography  and 
history. 

Where  industrial  classes  are  established  in  secondary  schools 
the  training  should  be  given  apart  from  the  other  students  of  the 
school.  Independent  industrial  schools  are,  however,  the  more 
desirable,  but  are  possible  only  in  the  larger  cities. 

The  supply  of  teachers  for  these  classes  must  come  from  the 
ranks  of  the  High  Schools,  as  teachers  from  these  schools  have 
proved  highly  successful  in  the  organization  and  charge  of  such 
industrial  schools  as  have  been  established. 

The  students  who  attend  these  schools  will  be  those  who  have 
attended  High  School  one  year,  the  boy  holding  an  Entrance 
certificate  and  the  fourteen-year  old  lad  who  finds  himself  unable 
to  attend  a  High  School. 

As  industries  now  ofl:'er  good  opportunities,  the  School  Prin- 
cipals should  direct  likely  boys  into  industrial  life. 

Those  whose  influence  counts  most  in  encouraging  these  in- 
dustrial classes  are  the  industrial  leaders,  leaders  of  Trade 
Unions  and  the  High  School  Principals. 

He  predicted  for  Ontario  the  establishment  in  the  near  future 
of  an  industrial  school  or  department  in  every  important  manu- 
facturing centre  paralleling  the  work  of  the  High  Schools  without 
encroaching  on  their  domain. 

The  Past  Presidents  of  the  Section  forming  the  Nominating 
Committee  presented  their  report.  The  report  was  adopted.  As 
a  result,  the  following  were  elected  as  officers  for  the  next  year : 

President    Geo.  F.  Rogers,  B.A.,  London. 

Secretary-Treasurer Geo.     H.    Eeed,     M.A.,     B.Psed., 

North  Toronto  High  School. 

Councillors Messrs.  Arthur  M.  Overholt,  M. A., 

Sarnia;  W.  B.  Wyndham.  B.A., 
Oakville;  and  Geo.  S.  Johnson, 
B.A.,  Whitby. 

On  motion  of  David  Davison  the  papers  of  the  President, 
Mr.  Overholt  and  Mr.  IMacKay  were  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the 
General  Peport.      (See  page  812.) 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  SUPERVISING  AND  TRAINING 
DEPARTMENT. 

Wednesday^  Apkil  3rd. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Supervising  and  Training 
Department  met  in  Room  37,  on  the  above  date,  at  9.00  a.m.,  the 
President,  G.  G.  McNab,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Crewson,  I.P.S.,  was  appointed  press  representa- 
tive, and  Inspectors  J.  H.  Smith  (Chatham),  H.  J.  Clarke,  and 
Dr.  J.  W.  Emery,  and  'Mr.  J.  Dearness  were  appointed  a  liomin- 
ating  Committee. 

The  President  then  addressed  the  department  on  "  Supple- 
mentary Reading  as  an  Aid  to  School  Work,"  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  supplementary  reading,  the  careful  choice  of  books 
for  each  grade,  and  how  to  proceed  in  dealing  with  the  selections 
in  the  class-room.  Inspector  MoCool  discussed- the  address  and 
also  favoured  careful  attention  to  supplementary  reading.  (See 
page  319.) 

A  deputation  from  the  Trustees'  Department,  Messrs.  Morris 
and  Laughton,  asked  for  the  co-operation  of  the  Inspectors  in 
forming  County  Associations  of  Trustees  similar  to  one  already 
formed  in  Elgin  County.  The  President  named  a  committee, 
consisting  of  Inspectors  Taylor,  Denyes  and  Slemon  to  act  with 
the  trustees  in  formulating  a  plan  to  present  to  the  Department 
of  Education. 

Dr.  Field,  Goderich,  then  spoke  on  "  The  Co-operation  of 
Inspectors  and  Normal  Masters,"  urging  the  importance  of  agree- 
ment between  these  men,  so  that  ^N^ormal  graduates  would  know 
how  to  proceed  in  their  own  schools.      (See  page  325.) 

Mr.  J.  Dearness,  of  London  l^ormal  School,  followed,  point- 
ing out  that  it  is  quite  common  for  Normal  graduates  to  practice 
the  exact  opposite  of  what  they  had  been  taught  at  Normal.  He 
thought  that  inspectors  of  each  Normal  district  should  meet  the 
masters  of  that  school  annually  for  a  discussion  of  lines  of 
improvement.      (See  page  328.) 

Moved  by  Dr.  Radcliffe,  seconded  by  E.  E.  C.  Kilmer,  I.P.S., 
That    the    Minister    of    Education  be  petitioned  to  divide  the 
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Province  into  districts  eorresponding  to  the  Normal  Schools  and 
that  provision  be  made  for  annual  meetings  of  Inspectors  of  the 
district  with  the  Normal  School  (Masters,  the  expenses  of  the 
Inspectors  to  be  paid  by  the  Department.     Carried. 

Inspectors  Kilmer,  Johnson  and  Thompson  discussed  the 
topic. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Emery,  Science  Master  of  the  Stratford  Normal 
School,  spoke  on  'School  Libraries,  pointing  out  that  they  are 
needed  to  provide  reading  for  spare  periods,  and  also  after  leaving 
school. 

Inspector  E.  E.  C  Kilmer,  of  Brantford,  spoke  of  defects  in 
our  text-books,  confining  his  remarks  largely  to  the  mechanical 
features,  such  as  size  and  arrangement  of  matter. 

Inspector  R.  A.  Paterson  took  up  the  defects  of  the  contents 
of  our  text-books  and  readers,  especially  of  the  History  and 
Geography  readers  and  the  Primer. 

Thursday  Moexing^  Apeil  4th. 

The  Department  met  at  9.30  a.m. 

The  Nominating  Committee  reported,  recommending  Dr.  S. 
Silcox,  iStratford,  for  President;  Inspector  N.  MoDougal,  B.A., 
Petrolea,  Secretary. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Paterson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thompson,  That  the 
report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  be  adopted.     Carried. 

Inspector  Denyes  then  reported  for  the  Joint  Committee  of 
Inspectors  and  Trustees,  and  moved,  seconded  by  Dr.  Slemon,  That 
communications  be  sent  to  Inspectors  and  to  County  Clerks, 
urging  the  formation  of  County  Associations  of  Trustees,  similar 
to  the  Teachers'  Institutes  for  Teachers.     Carried. 

The  Trustees  wanted  attendance  at  these  to  be  made  com- 
pulsory, but  the  Inspectors  did  not  concur  in  this. 

Moved  by  Inspector  R.  A.  Paterson,  seconded  by  Inspector 
P.  J.  Thompson,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Department  the 
present  Primer  is  unsatisfactory,  and  that  the  Honourable,  the 
Minister  of  Education  be  respectfully  asked  to  authorize  a  Primer 
which  will  lend  itself  more  readily  to  the  phonic  method ;  that  he 
should  be  asked  to  authorize  for  use  with  said  Primer  a  set  of 
tablets  containing  the  same  words  in  different  sentences,  and  that 
this  resolution  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
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tion  bj  the  Committee  on  Legislation  and  Discipline.  Carried, 
13  for,  7  against 

Dr.  H.  W.  Foght,  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  Education, 
then  spoke  on  the  Supervision  of  Schools,  giving  a  history  of  the 
development  of  school  administration  and  supervision  in  the 
United  States,  commending  especially  the  Ohio  plan  of  super- 
vision, adopted  four  years  ago,  where  there  is  a  County  Board 
who  appoint  the  Superintendent  of  Education  for  the  County  and 
supervisors  for  the  school  work.  There  is  one  supervisor  for  every 
thirty  teachers,  there  being  supervisors  for  special  subjects  such 
as  Art,  Music,  Agriculture,  etc. 

Mr.  D.  Walker,  B.A.,  Principal  of  Peterborough  Noi-mal 
School,  discussed  the  question  of  training  rural  school  teachers,  and 
Mr.  R.  Lees,  I.P.S.,  gave  his  views  on  the  desirability  of  larger 
units  of  administration  for  rural  schools,  usually  spoken  of  as 
Consolidation. 

Meeting  then  adjourned. 

S.     SlLCOX^ 

Secretary. 

MINUTES  OF  INSPECTORS'  SECTION, 
Tuesday^  April  2nd. 

The  proceedings  opened  with  devotional  exercises  by  the 
Chairman,  Dr.  Putman. 

On  motion  of  Inspectors  Michell  and  Green  a  committee  com- 
posed of  the  mover  and  seconder,  together  with  Inspectors 
Maxwell  and  Jamieson,  was  appointed  to  draft  a  resolution  of 
condolence  to  be  sent  to  the  families  of  the  Inspectors  deceased 
since  the  meeting  of  1917. 

Dr.  Slemon  was  appointed  press  reporter,  and  Inspectors 
Moore  and  Clarke  were  appointed  auditors. 

The  minutes  of  the  1917  meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 

The  following  were  appointed  a  Committee  on  ^dominations : 
Messrs.  Crewson,  Lee  and  Slemon, 

Messrs.  Jordan  and  Smith  (Chatham)  presented  a  motion 
that  a  Committee  on  Legislation  be  appointed.  On  motion  of 
Inspectors  Michell  and  Denyes  it  was  agreed  that  the  Committee 
of  last  vear  be  retained. 
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Inspector  iMichell  moved,  seconded  by  Inspector  Patterson, 
that  the  thanks  of  the  Section  be  tendered  to  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee for  their  efficient  services.  This  v^as  unanimously  carried 
and  suitably  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Putraan,  vt^ho  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee. 

The  following  new  members  were  introduced:  Inspector 
Wright,  South  Grrey,  by  Inspector  Jordan;  Dr.  MacDonald, 
Toronto,  by  Dr.  Slemon ;  Inspector  Dowsley,  Leeds  and  Grenville, 
by  Inspector  'McNab;  Inspector  Bannister,  New  Liskeard,  by 
Inspector  Green. 

Next  came  an  interesting  address  by  the  President  on  "  The 
Eolation  Between  Education  and  Political  Conditions  in  the 
United  Kingdom." 

Inspector  Smith  (Stratford)  then  presented  his  views  on 
"  Teachers'  Institute  Libraries."  Discussion  followed  by  Messrs. 
Thompson,  Jordan,  Conn,  Power,  Mulloy,  Lrwin,  Gill,  Johnson, 
and  Patterson. 

On  motion  of  Inspectors  Michell  and  Mulloy  it  was  agreed 
that  Messrs.  Smith  (Stratford),  Thompson  and  Broderick  be  a 
Committee  to  report  on  the  carrying  out  of  the  Departmental 
Regulations  re  Teachers'  Institute  Libraries. 

Afternoon  Session. 

Inspector  Carefoot,  Lincoln,  was  introduced  by  Inspector  Gill. 

Dr.  Dandeno  then  presented  his  paper  on  "  Inspection  of 
Agricultural  Classes."  Discussion  was  postponed  t^  hear  Dr. 
Waugh's  address,  which  should  have  come  earlier.  (See  page  330.) 

Dr.  Waugh  presented  a  scholarly  paper  on  "  The  Functions 
of  Education  in  Life."  The  thanks  of  the  Convention  were  ten- 
dered to  Dr.  Waugh  by  the  President. 

Inspector  Smith  (Chatham)  then  introduced  the  discussion  on 
Dr.  Dandeno's  paper.  This  discussion  was  continued  by  Messrs. 
Colles,  Standing,  Mulloy,  Putman,  Kilmer  and  Thompson. 

The  following  notice  of  motion  was  then  moved  by  Inspector 
Colles  and  seconded  by  Inspector  Kilmer :  "  That  the  Minister  be 
asked  to  put  Agriculture  on  the  Curriculum  as  an  obligatory 
subject." 
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Wednesday  Afternoon^  April  3rd. 

On  motion  of  Inspectors  Thompson  and  Rogers,  the  Committee 
appointed  last  year  to  consider  the  welfare  of  the  Inspectors' 
Section,  presented  the  following  report:  "  The  Committee  recom- 
mends that  the  Secretary  of  this  Section  be  a  permanent  officer 
and  that  he  he  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Legisla- 
tion, and  that  the  latter  be  a  Standing  Committee  composed  of 
six  members,  two  to  retire  each  year,  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
mittee." 

In  amendment  to  this  motion,  it  was  moved  by  Inspector 
McjSTab  and  seconded  by  Inspector  Marshall,  that  the  appointment 
of  a  Permanent  Secretary  be  deferred  for  one  year.  The  amend- 
ment was  declared  lost  and  the  original  motion  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  ^dominations  reported  as  follows : 

President    J.  F.  Power,  M.A.,  Toronto. 

Secretary C.  W.  Mulloy,  B.A.,  Aurora. 

Director    J.  II.  Smith,  B.'A.,  Stratford. 

In  view  of  the  motion  to  appoint  a  permanent  secretary,  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  ISTominating  Committee,  it  was  resolved, 
on  motion  of  Messrs.  Power  and  ]\Inlloy,  that  the  name  of  In- 
spector Jordan  be  substituted  for  that  of  Mr.  Mulloy  as  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Messrs.  Conn  and  Jordan  it  was  decided  that  the 
Legislative  Committee  be  empowered  to  draft  a  new  Constitution 
for  the  Inspectors'  Section. 

The  Auditors  reported  that  they  had  examined  the  books  of 
the  Secretary-Treasurer  and  found  them  correct,  with  a  balance 
on  hand  of  $105.57. 

The  'Committee  on  Eesolutions  brought  in  the  following 
report :  "  Moved  by  Inspector  Michell  and  seconded  by  Inspector 
Maxwell,  That  the  Inspectors  of  Public  and  Separate  Schools  in 
Ontario  desire  to  place  on  record  their  high  appreciation  of  the 
labours  of  the  late  In,spectors  Chapman  and  Bruce  of  Toronto, 
Smith  of  'Wentworth,  and  Ireland  of  Lincolu,  and  to  express  their 
deep  sympathy  with  the  bereaved  relatives,  and  that  the  Secrerary 
of  this  Seclion  be  instructed  to  communicate  this  resolution  to  the 
respective  families  of  our  departed  fellow-labourers." 

Signed  by  Committee — F.  L.  Michell,  D,  A.  ]\raxwell,  Thos. 
Jamieson,  L.  A.  Green. 

5 
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On  motion  of  Inspectors  Jordan  and  Thompson  it  was  resolved 
that  the  names  of  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Rogers  be  added  to  the 
Legislative  Committee. 

Considerable  discussion  took  place  on  the  Regulation  of  the 
Department  of  Education  requiring  Inspectors  to  take  two 
Sumjuer  Sessions  at  the  O.A.C.  to  obtain  Certificates  in  Agri- 
culture.    No  action  was  taken. 

Inspector  R.  H.  Cowley  then  presented  his  paper  on  "  How  the 
Inspector  Can  Make  His  Official  Visits  Most  Helpful." 

Inspector  J.  J.  Craig  followed  and  explained  in  detail  his 
method  of  Inspecting  a  Rural  School. 

Discussion  followed  by  Inspector  MuUoy. 

On  motion  of  Inspectors  Campbell  and  Jordan  it  was  agreed 
that  the  papers  presented  in  this  Section  be  printed. 

It  was  decided  on  motion  of  Inspectors  Marshall  and  Cole  that 
the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  send  a  letter  of  appreciation  to  the 
Minister,  the  Deputy  Minister,  the  Superintendent,  and  the  Chief 
Inspector  for  the  cordial  assistance  they  rendered  in  readjusting 
the  salaries  of  Rural  Inspectors. 

Thursday  Fokenoon^  April  4th. 

At  the  close  of  the  joint  meeting  of  the  (Supervising  and 
Training  Departments,  it  was  resolved,  on  motion  of  Messrs. 
Power  and  Thompson,  That  the  motion  passed  yesterday  appoint- 
ing a  Legislative  Committee  of  six  members  be  amended  to  give 
the  Committee  power  to  add  to  their  numbers  if  they  see  fit,  and 
that  the  following  be  added  to  that  motion:  "  And  that  hereafter 
all  motions  proposing  to  the  Education  Department  any  change  in 
Legislation  or  in  Regulations  be  first  approved  by  the  Legislative 
Committee  before  being  submitted  to  the  Inspectors'  Section." 

The  Section  then  adjourned  to  meet  again  in  1919. 

J.     E.     POWER^ 

Secretary. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  TRAINING  SECTION.       . 
TORONTO;,  Tuesday^  April  2nd. 

The  Training  Section  of  the  Ontario  Education  Associa- 
tion met  at  10  a.m.  in  Room  33.  Professor  H.  J.  Crawford 
occupied  the  chair. 

At  this  session  two  excellent  papers  were  read.- — the  first, 
''Elements  of  Waste  in  the  Training  of  Teachers,"  by  W.  J. 
Karr,  D.Psed. ;  the  second,  "  Contagious  Diseases  in  the  School- 
room," by  Dr.  A.  P.  Knight.  Among  other  elements  of  waste 
Dr.  Karr  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  selecting  by  a  written 
examination  only  those  fitted  to  become  teachers  and  the  waste 
arising  from  a  lack  of  anything  in  their  previous  experience 
kindred  to  the  work  of  the  training  school.  The  need  of  more 
continuous  practice  teaching  and  observation,  with  more  scientific 
criticism,  was  shown,  and  as  a  partial  remedy  an  examination 
and  wider  power  for  the  inspectors  in  the  granting  of  permanent 
certificates,  were  suggested.  Dr.  Karr's  paper  will  furnish  sug- 
gestive topics  for  next  year's  session,  and  on  motion  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Journal  of  Proceedings.     (See  page  334.) 

Dr.  Knight  emphasized  the  utter  impossibility  of  making 
teachers  sufficiently^  adept  in  determining  symptoms  of  disease  in 
the  short  time  devoted  to  that  work  in  the  training  schools.  He 
outlined  some  of  the  ravages  caused  by  venereal  diseases  and 
dwelt  upon  the  great  need  of  precaution  and  waichfulness. 

A  resolution  was  passed  which  provided  for  the  formation  of 
a  committee  to  prepare  a  course  of  study  in  hygiene  to  be  inserted 
in  the  high  school  science  course  if  acceptable  to  the  Department. 

Wednesday^  Apeil  3rd. 

The  session  was  opened  with  a  brilliant  paper  by  the  President, 
Prof.  II.  J.  Crawford.  The  speaker  defined  the  term 
"  Semantics  "  as  the  science  dealing  with  the  meaning  of  words, 
and  showed  the  faulty  nature  of  the  derivation  of  many  words 
now  accepted  and  the  various  forces  at  work  changing  the  mean- 
ings of- words.  The  secretary  was  instructed  to  have  this  paper 
also  included  in  the  Proceedings. 
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In  a  thoughtful  and  earnest  address  Mr.  F.  E.  Coombs,  M.A., 
dealt  with  "Pragmatism."  Mr.  Coombs  defined  the  term  and 
traced  the  historical  development  of  pragmatism  and  touched  upon 
the  work  of  its  outstanding  supporters. 

The  paper  on  "  Civics,"  bj  S.  J.  Keys,  B.A.,  B.Psed.,  was  a 
departure  from  the  ordinary  idea  of  civics.  The  great  need  of 
intelligent  citizenship  in  this  young  country  was  shown.  The 
function  of  the  home  and  the  province  of  the  school  in  developing 
this  citizenship  were  discussed,  and  a  comprehensive  course  in- 
volving the  civic  activities  and  relations  was  prescribed.  On 
motion  the  course  of  study  as  prescribed  by  Mr.  Keys  was  ordered 
to  be  published  in  the  Proceedings, 

An  interesting  and  helpful  address,  "  Some  Essentials  in  the 
Training  of  Teachers,"  was  given  by  Mr.  D.  M.  Eagle.  The 
.speaker  told  hoAv  the  diffidence  of  the  students  might  be  overcome 
and  their  language  facility  increased.  He  stressed  the  idea  that 
teachers  should  take  an  active  interest  in  civic  affairs  and  demon- 
strated the  benefits  arising  from  following  up  the  students  to  see 
that  they  practised  the  principles  taught  in  the  training  school. 

Resolution. 

Carried,  That  a  committee  of  the  teachers  of  hygiene  in  the 
N'ormal  Schools,  together  with  Mr.  Dearness  and  the  Secretary, 
be  instructed  to  prepare  a  course  in  hygiene  to  be  inserted  in  the 
high  school  science  course  if  acceptable  to  the  Department.  . 

The  election  of  officers  for  1917-18  resulted  as  follows: 

President    D.  M.  Eagle. 

Secretary    M.  A.  Sorsoleil,  B. A. 

Directors    F.  E.  Coombs,  M.A. 

J.  B.  Campbell,  B,Pa->d 

M,    A.    Sorsoleil, 

Secretary. 
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MINUTES  OF  TRUSTEES'  DEPARTMENT. 

Toronto,  April  2nd,  1918. 

Annual  Meeting  opened  to-day  at  1.45  p.m.,  with.  Dr.  Waugh, 
President,  in  the  Chair,  and  fifty-two  present. 

Canon  Allman  opened  with  prayer. 

Secretary  read  correspondence  from  H.  L,  Kett,  who  was  per- 
mitted to  address  the  Section  on  the  "  Give  and  Earn  Campaign," 
on  Thursday  at  9.15  a.m.;  from  M.T.  Smith  re  Kindergarten; 
from  Conservation  Committee  re  Resources ;  from  Canon  Allman 
re  extension  of  Teachers'  Travel  Limitation,  and  report  of  results 
of  candidates  at  departmental  examinations. 

Request  of  Y.W.C.A,  was  granted. 

Treasurer  presented  following  report: 

Receipts. 

Balance $38  80 

Members'  fees 163  25 

JDue  Treasurer 4  95 


$207  00 
Disbursements. 

April  12th,  1917,  Secretary $35  00 

March  29th,  1918,         '' .,..  7  30 

Viseing   19  75 

Printing 23  75 

Fees,  members   2  00 

Extra  help 7  50 

Secretary    104  70 


$207  00 


Report  was  referred  to  Messrs.  Morris  and  Goodfellow  as 
auditors. 

Minutes  as  printed  w^ere  adopted. 

Messrs.  Elliott,  Bremner,  Birtch  and  Fisher  were  appointed 
the  Press  Committee. 
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The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Lee,  Kirby,  Wickware, 
Jaffray  and  AUman  as  Committee  on  Nominations. 

The  President,  Dr.  Waugh, .  delivered  his  address,  Avhich,  on 
motion  of  Messrs.  Parwell  and  Noble,  was  referred  to  Messrs. 
Wickware,  Allman,  Farwell  and  Noble  for  examination  and 
report.     (See  page  344.) 

Messrs.  Day,  Saunders,  Werner,  Mills,  Buchanan,  and  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Jones  spoke  relatively  to  the  topics  presented  in  the  Presi- 
dent's address. 

Prof.  Coleman,  of  Kingston,  gave  an  able  address  on  "  The 
Layman  and  the  Expert  in  Education."     (See  page  352.) 

On  motion  of  Messrs.  Lee  and  Wickware,  it  was  agreed  to 
thank  Dr.  Coleman  for  his  valuable  address,  and  request  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association. 

Canon  xillman  and  Geo.  Robinson  gave  notice  of  the  following 
two  motions : 

1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  desirable  and  necessary  when  a  Board 
fails  to  secure  a  duly  qualified  teacher  after  advertising,  and  has 
to  secure  a  teacher  (with  the  consent  of  the  Inspector)  not  holding 
a  full  certificate,  or  whose  certificate  has  expired,  that  when  said 
teacher  has  done  work  satisfactory  to  the  Insj)ector,  the  Education 
Department  be  requested  to  allow  such  an  arrangement,  and  not 
compel  the  Board  to  advertise  again. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  Education  Department  be  petitioned  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  granting  to  any  Board  (upon  request) 
the  marks  of  such  scholars  as  fail  in  the  regular  examination  set 
by  the  Department  with  a  view  of  discovering  where  the  weakness 
rests,  and  also  preventing,  if  ix)ssible.  the  recurrence  of  such 
failure. 

Dr.  Goodfellow  and  Dr.  Gibb  also  gave  notice  of  the  following 
motion: 

Resolved,  That  the  Trustees'  Association  memorialize  the 
Government  of  Ontario,  humbly  petitioning  that  the  clause  and 
section  of  the  Pool-Room  Aet  be  amended  so  that  minors  imder 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  be  prohibited  from  entering  or  frequent- 
ing pool-rooms. 

Wm.  Altridce  and  H.  W.  Hill,  notice  of  motion : 
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Resolved :  That  whereas  there  are  at  present  mauj  munici- 
palities in  the  Province  not  linked  up  with  any  High  School  or 
Continuation  School  district,  and  yet  receiving  great"  benefit  from 
our  High  and  Continuation  Schools ;  therefore  be  it  resolved  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  an  endeavour  to  have  the  High  School  Act 
so  amended  that  every  municipality  shall  be  joined  to  the  High 
School  district  nearest  to  it,  in  order  that  the  expenditure  in  con- 
nection with  our  schools  may  be  spread  over  a  larger  area. 

Moved  by  W.  M.  Morris,  seconded  by  Canon  Howard,  That 
a  Committee  be  appointed  to  suggest  plans  for  creating  a  greater 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  i\.ssociation  by  the  Trustees  of  Ontario. 

After  a  suggestive  discussion  the  motion  was  adopted  and  the 
following  Committee  appointed :  Messrs.  Mistele,  Mills,  Pearson, 
Colyer,  Grant,  Morris,  Howard,  Allman  and  Lang,  to  report  on 
Wednesday  morning. 

The  Auditors  reported  as  follows:  We  have  examined 
the  books  and  vouchers  of  the  Treasurer  and  find  the  same  correct, 
showing  an  indebtedness  to  him  of  $4.95  and  a  liability  to  the 
President,  Dr.  Waugh,  for  disbursements,  of  $11.29. 

(Signed)  AV.  M.  Morris  and  H.  F.  Goodfellow. 

On  motion  report  was  adopted. 
Meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

Wednesday^  April  3ed,  1918. 

Meeting  opened  at  9.15  a.m..  Dr.  Waugh  presiding. 
T.   S.  Kirby  presented  report  of  ISTominating  Committee  as 
follows : 

President    C.  S.  Birtch,  Ottawa. 

Vice-President     L.  Lee,  Hamilton. 

Director    J.  B.  Waugh,  Stratford. 

Secretary-Treasurer     A.  Werner,  Elmira. 

Executive   Committee    Canon     Howard,    Chatham ;    W. 

Jaifray,  Stratford ;  J.  T.  Day, 
"  Haileybury;  G.  J.  Gibb,  Blen- 
heim; W.  M.  Morris,  Orange- 
ville;  Judge  Scott.  Perth. 

On  motion  of  Messrs.  Lee  and  Kirby  the  re]iort  was  adopted. 
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The  ^Committee  appointed  to  consider  ways  and  means  of 
increasing  the  usefuhiess  of  this  Section  of  the  Ontario  Educa- 
tional Association  reported  as  follows : — 

1.  We  recommend  the  organization  of  County  or  Inspectorate 
Trustee  Associations  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  Teachers'  Con- 
ventions or  with  the  County  Councils. 

2.  That  the  Inspectors'  Section  be  invited  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee to  co-operate  with  the  'Committee  of  this  Section  to  con- 
sider the  best  way  of  carrying  out  the  above  resolution. 

3.  That  this  Committee  take  up  with  the  Committee  of  the 
Inspectors'  Section  the  advisability  of  memorializing  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  it  compulsory  for  School  Boards  to  send  at  least  one 
representative  to  the  County  Association  and  for  each  munici- 
pality to  send  one  representative  to  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association. 

4.  That  the  Government  be  requested  to  give  a  grant  to  the 
County  Association. 

(Signed)   W.  'M.   Morris. 

On  motion  of  Morris  and  Wiclfware  report  was  adopted. 

Be  notices  of  motion: 

Buchanan  and  Lee:  That  the  resolution  re  petitioning  Gov- 
ernment to  prohibit  attendance  of  young  people  of  eighteen  years 
and  under  at  pool  and  billiard  rooms  be  forwarded  to  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  of  the  O.E.A.  asking  their  endorsation  and 
support.     Carried. 

Laughton  and  Debus :  That  it  is  desirable  and  necessary  when 
a  Board  fails  to  secure  a  duly  qualified  teacher  after  advertising 
and  has  had  to  employ  a  teacher  (with  the  consent  of  the  In- 
spector) not  holding  a  full  certificate  or  a  certificate  that  has 
expired ;  and  when  the  said  teacher  has  done  work  satisfactory  to 
the  Inspector,  the  Education  Department  be  requested  to  allow 
such  an  arrangement  and  not  compel  the  Board  to  advertise  again 
as  long  as  the  Inspector  is  satisfied  that  the  work  is  lieing  done 
properly.     Carried. 

Re  notice  of  motion  as  to  enlarging  High  School  districts  was 
referred  to  the  Legislation  Committee. 

J.  H.  Putnam,  B.A.,  D.Psed.,  Ottawa,  gave  an  address  on 
"  The  Gary  System— What  It  Can  Teach  Fs." 
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The  Doctor  spent  a  week  at  Gary,  and  gave  a  good  description 
of  the  work  being  done,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  time  chart 
demonstrated  the  working  out  of  the  system.  The  address  was 
very  interesting,  as  he  was  able  to/  go  into  the  details  of  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  system,  the  favourable  and  unfavourable  features 
being  commented  on.  During  the  address  the  Trustees  asked 
questions. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Wickware,  seconded  by  Col.  Farewell:  That 
this  Department  desires  to  express  to  Dr.  Putnam  its  appreciation 
of  his  valuable  address  on  the  Gary  system  and  tender  him  its 
thanks.     Carried. 

Harold  Foght,  Ph.D.,  gave  his  address,  "  The  Keal  Farm 
Community  School  "  (with  illustrations). 

The  address  was  very  interesting,  showing  the  changes  that  are 
taking  place  in  our  sister  republic  in  the  building  up  of  the 
country  by  the  greatest  uplifting  power  "  The  Public  Schools." 
The  illustrations  were  from  actual  conditions  existing  in  the 
States  and  took  in  a  territory  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
The  Professor  in  his  introductory  remarks  referred  to  the  changes 
that  are  taking  place  in  the  communities  wherever  these  schools 
are  established,  among  the  greatest  being  that  it  was  solving  the 
great  question  of  keeping  the  boys  on  the  farm,  and  was  placing  the 
science  of  farming  on  a  plane  with  other  callings  in  life. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Elliott  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Buchanan :  That 
this  Trustees'  Department  wishes  to  convey  to  the  Professor  its 
appreciation  and  great  pleasure  in  having  the  privilege  of  listen- 
ing to  his  address  and  desires  to  extend  its  thanks  to  him  and  if 
possible  to  procure  a  short  s^Tiopsis  to  publish  in  the  Proceedings. 
Carried. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  12.30. 

The  Trustee  Department  again  convened  at  2  p.m.,  with  Dr. 
Waugh  presiding. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Ballard,  Chief  Inspector,  Hamilton,  gave  a  paper 
on  "  Urban  Schools."  The  thanks  of  the  Trustees  Avere  tendered 
Mr.  Ballard,  and  it  was  agreed  to  publish  it  in  the  Proceedings. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  two  gentlemen  had  been  nomin- 
ated at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Association  the  previous  even- 
ing for  the  Presidency  of  the  O.E.A.,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Trustees  take  a  vote  by    ballot    as   to  the  name,   the  majority 

favoured. 
6 
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^Vhen  the  vote  was  taken  it  was  found  that  Dr.  Wickware  had. 
a  majority  of  the  Trustees  present. 

Moved  by  iMr.  Kirby,  seconded  by  Mr.  Foster:  That  the 
President  of  the  Trustees'  Board  of  the  O.E.A.  notify  (in  writing) 
the  General  Secretary  of  this  Association  that  at  a  conference 
of  the  Trustees  held  this  date  it  was  decided  to  notify  the  Asso- 
ciation that  we  approve  and  recommend  for  their  acceptance  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  E.  H.  Wickware,  Smith's  Falls,  as  President 
of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Carried  unanimously. 

This  same  motion,  bearing  the  signature  of  the  President  of 
the  Trustees'  Section,  J.  B.  Waugh,  was  delivered  to  Mr.  R.  W. 
Doan,  the  General  Secretary. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  report  on  the  President's  address 
reported  as  follows: 

Your  Committee  think  this  Association  should  approve  gener- 
ally of  the  President's  suggestions,  a  few  of  which  are  here 
referred  to. 

1.  That  whereas  there  are  approximately  16,000  trustees,  in- 
cluding members  of  Boards  of  Education  in  Ontario ;  and  whereas 
the  attendance  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  O.E.A.  does  not 
much  exceed  100;  therefore  your  Committee  would  recommend 
that  the  Department  of  Education  take  steps  to  induce  one  repre- 
sentative from  each  Board  of  Trustees  to  attend. 

2.  We  would  suggest  that  if  a  teacher's  residence  or  other  suit- 
able accommodation  were  provided  teachers  of  more  mature  years 
would  be  available  and  there  Avould  be  fewer  changes  in  the 
teachers,  especially  in  the  rural  districts. 

3.  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  should  furnish  a  workshop  con- 
taining the  ordinarj'  tools  used  by  a  carpenter  and  a  machinist, 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  pupils  in  elementary  manual 
training. 

4.  That  we  would  recommend  that  ai  room  be  fitted  in  a  man- 
ner suitable,  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  domestic  science,  and  that 
in  such  room  the  pupils'  and  teachers'  lunches  should  be  prepared. 

5.  The  school  room  should  be  made  attractive  by  suitable 
pictures — historical  and  otherwise. 

6.  Your  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  teacher  should 
spend  his  energy  to  educate  the  pupil  rather  than  to  prepare  him 
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to  pass  his  examination,  so  that  each  pupil  be  educated  according 
to  his  mentality  and  all  have  a  fair  chance. 

7.  We  approve  of  the  President's  suggestion  that  the  two 
great  causes  of  pupils'  leaving  school  too  soon  are  found,  first,  in 
the  resentment  created  in  the  mind  of  the  child  by  the  general 
unattractiveness  of  the  whole  surroundings  of  the  school ;  secondly, 
in  the  desire  of  the  parents  and  pupils  that  the  latter  shall  become 
.wage-earners  at  too  early  a  date. 

8.  Your  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  great  remedy  for 
truancy  would  be  to  have  each  class-room  a  combination  of  a 
studio,  play-room  and  work-shop. 

9.  That  all  school  education,  if  we  use  it,  should  be  closely 
connected  with  the  affairs  of  life. 

10.  That  the  President  approves  of  compulsor}^  education,  but 
is  of  the  opinion  that  if  our,  schools  could  be  made  so  attractive 
that  children  would  not  desire  to  leave  them,  it  would  be  better. 

11.  Your  Committee  would  also  suggest  that  it  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  education  if  members  of  Municipal  Councils  and 
County  Councils  would  also  attend  and  send  a  representative, 
that  as  they  furnish  the  funds,  they  should  also  send  a 
representative. 

12.  We  agree  with  the  President  that  our  Scientific  Course 
should  be  more  along  the  utility  lines  and  not  so  much  a  prepara- 
tion for  examination.  In  other  words,  that  instead  of  abstract 
science  we  should  have  applied  science. 

13.  We  approve  of  the  President's  suggestion  that  the  School 
Trustees  and  the  parents  of  children  should  pay  more  attention  to 
what  is  taking  place  in  the  management  of  the  school  and  not  be 
content  with  seeing  that  the  school  regulations  are  carried  out. 

14.  The  President  very  aptly  has  defined  education  as 
"  Growth  and  Continued  Growth. "  We  recommend  that  his  able 
and  instructive  paper  be  printed  with  the  proceedings  of  this 
Association,  and  that  every  member  of  this  Association  read  and 
re-read  this  excellent  address,  and  see  that  it  is  brought  before  the 
attention  of  the  School  Trustees. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  E.  Farewell. 

J.   ISTOBLE. 

E.  H.  Wick  WARE. 
Arthur  H,  Allmax. 
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[Moved  by  Gol.  Farewell,  seconded  by  Dr.  ISToble:  That  the 
report  be  received  and  adopted.     Carried. 

Following  recommendations  were  proposed  by  Mr.  Lyman 
Lee,  of  Hamilton: 

1.  That  the  Truancy  Act  be  so  amended  that  when  a  pupil  has 
been  suspended  for  a  communicable  disease  or  pediculosis  the 
Health  Department  or  Board  of  Education  can  compel  the  j)arents 
to  get  the  child  cleaned  up  or  made  free  from  disease  within  a 
reasonable  time  or  be  fined  for  not  doing  so. 

2.  That  all  pupils  be  required  to  attend  school  until  they  have 
reached  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 

3.  That  no  normal  pupil  be  permitted  to  leave  school  until  he 
has  reached  a  standard  set  by  the  state  as  required  for  good 
citizenship. 

4.  The  age  limit  of  children  and  attendance  be  and  include 
date  from  registration. 

Mr.  Lee  addressed  the  meeting,  taking  up  the  different 
subjects. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Elliot  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  various  subjects 
introduced  by  Mr.  Lee.  Both  gentlemen  discussed  the  difficulties 
and  suggested  remedies  or  the  consideration  of  the  particular 
matters  in  hand. 

A  number  of  the  members  took  part  in  the  discussion,  among 
others  being  Mr.  Wright,  of  St.  Thomas ;  Mrs.  Ada  C.  Courtice, 
Toronto ;  Dr.  Wickware,  Smith's  Falls ;  Mr.  Amey,  Drayton ;  and 
Dr.  Caroline  S.  Brown,  Toronto. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Lyman  Lee,  seconded  by  Canon  Allman:  That 
all  amendments  to  the  laws  of  the  Province  asked  for  in  resolu- 
tions and  adopted  by  this  Section  be  referred  to  a  committee  of 
three  meiAbers  from  out  of  this  Section,  these  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  and  that  they  do  all  in  their  power  to  have  the  laws 
referred  to  amended.      Carried. 

The  Committee  appointed  last  year  on  Technical  Education 
report  ]^rogress,  and  they  were  requested  to  give  a  report  on  their 
findings  next  annual  meeting. 

The  School  Calendar  was  introduced  by  one  of  the  members 
and  the  members  took  up  the  consideration  of  the  points  referred 
to  by  the  speaker. 
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Moved  by  Dr.  Wickware,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Morris: 
That  the  Legislation  Committee  of  the  Trustees'  Section  of  the 
O.E.'A.  be  requested  to  request  from  the  Department  of  Education 
a  revision  of  the  School  Calendar  in  two  regards. 

1.  That  opening  day  of  Public  Schools  and  High  Schools  and 
Coll^iate  Institutes  be  the  same. 

2.  That  the  month  of  June  be  recovered  for  teaching  and 
instruction  in  our  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes,  namely, 
that  examinations  start  with  entrance  exams,  and  continued 
through  the  various  grades,  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Insti- 
tutes.    Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Lee,  seconded  by  Mr.  Kirby :  That  immediate 
steps  be  taken  through  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association  to  have  the  Dominion  Government  give- 
aid,  financial  and  otherwise,  to  Industrial  and  Technical  Schools. 
Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Lee,  seconded  by  Mr.  Callaghan:  That  this 
'Section  requests  the  Committee  on  Legislation  of  the  O.E.'A.  to 
immediately  take  the  necessary^  steps  to  have  the  Truancy  Act  so 
amended  that  the  truancy  officer  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
School  Boards,  and  that  the  Department  recommend  the  Education 
Department  that  hereafter  the  so-called  Truancy  Act  be  called 
"  The  Attendance  Act,"  and  the  officer  be  called  "  The  Attendance 
Officer."     Carried. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Lee,  seconded  by  Mr.  Birtch :  That  this  Section 
requests  the  Committee  on  Legislation  to  have  the  School  Attend- 
ance Act  made  to  apply  in  urban  municipalities  to  all  pupils  after 
the  registration  of  the  pupils  thereof.     Lost. 

Adjourned  at  5.30  to  meet  Thursday  at  9.15  a.m. 

Thursday^  April  4th. 

The  session  opened  at  9.20  a.m.,  the  President,  Dr.  Waugh,  in 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meetings  were  read  and  adopted. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Kett  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  "  Give  and  Earn  ^ 
campaign. 

Keport  of  Joint  Committee  of  Inspectors  and  Trustees  in  the 
matter  of  increasing  the  interest  in  Trustee  work : 
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Your  Committee  appointed  to  confer  with  tlie  Inspectors' 
Section  to  formulate  a  plan  for  deepening  the  interest  of  trustees 
and  ratepayers  throughout  the  Province  in  educational  affairs 
report  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  great  war  is  already  demanding  a  more  aggressive 
administration. 

Whereas  the  Trustees  of  our  Public  and  High  Schools  are  the 
men  whom  the  people  have  entrusted  with  the  educational  affairs 
of  our  Province. 

And  whereas  we  have  learned  of  the  success  of  a  Trustee  Asso- 
ciation in  Elgin  County  meeting  in  conjunction  with  the  County 
Council. 

We  therefore  recommend : 

1.  That  steps  be  taken  to  organize  County  Trustee  Associa- 
tions to  meet  in  conjunction  with  County  Councils. 

2.  That  a  leaflet  be  issued  setting  forth  the  purpose  and  con- 
stitution of  such  an  organization  and  containing  a  brief  statement 
of  what  is  being  done  by  the  Elgin  Association. 

3.  That  the  Secretary  write  to  county  clerks  to  have  the  matter 
taken  up  at  their  next  meeting  and  to  the  Inspectors  asking  for 
their  co-operation. 

Wright-Anderson :  That  Clause  1  be  adopted.     Carried, 

Howard^Bruce :  That  Clause  2  be  adopted.     Carried. 

Smith-Morris :  That  Clause  3  be  adopted.     Carried. 

'McPherson-iMcCallum :  That  tlie  joint  report  of  Inspectors 
and  Trustees  be  acloi)t-C(l.     Carri('(]. 

The  question  of  tinaneial  siippoi't  was  s]!okon  to  l)y  Secretary 
Werner,  Dr.  Koble,  and  ^Ir.  Elliot. 

Moved  by  ^Ir.  jMorris,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wright:  That  this 
Trustees'  Section  ask  the  Education  Department  for  a  grant  of 
$2,000  to  finance  a  propaganda  in  the  interests  of  this  work,  nnd 
it  is  to  be  administered  by  the  Executive  Committoo  of  tliis  A-so- 
ciation.     Carried. 

The  number  in  the  Legislation  Committee  was  increased  to 
five,  and  the  President  naming  the  following-  members : 

Mr.  Lyman  Lee,  Hamilton,  Convener;  Mr.  J.  H.  Laiighton, 
London;  'Mr.  T.  S.  Kirby,  Ottawa;  Mr.  J.  G-.  Elliot,  Kingston; 
Dr.  :N'oble.  Toronto. 
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Mr.  J.  G.  Elliot  spoke  in  reference  to  the  election  of  the 
President  of  the  General  Association  and  the  position  of  the 
particular  Section  from  which  a  member  is  selected  in  that 
particular  year,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  selection  should  be 
made. 

Dr.  Dandeno,  Ph.D.,  being  unavoidably  absent,  S.  •Silcox, 
B.A.,  D.Psed.,  Stratford,  gave  us  his  paper,  "  Modern  Rural 
Schools."     (See  page  362.) 

The  Professor  made  use  of  a  large  chart,  thereby  making  the 
subject  matter  of  his  address  very  plain  and  clear.  The  address 
was  very  interesting  and  exceedingly  instructive.  Every  minute 
was  enjoyed,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Professor  treated 
the  various  divisions  which  have  to  be  considered  in  dealing  with 
Itural  Schools.  The  chart  proved  itself  exceedingly  instructive, 
and  was  of  great  assistance  in  illustrating  the  different  parts  of 
the  subject,  and  the  address  was  certainly  very  much  appreciated. 

Moved  by  F.  W.  Wright,  seconded  by  Dr.  i^oble:  That  we 
extend  to  Prof.  Silcox  our  hearty  thanks  for  his  able  address  and 
that,  the  same  be  printed  in  our  minutes.     Carried. 

Elliot-Noble:  That  the  Secretary's  name  be  added  to  the 
Legislative  Committee.     Carried. 

Col.  Farewell  spoke  in  reference  to  the  "'  Stop,  Look  and 
Listen  "  advice,  and  gave  as  a  notice  of  motion  that  the  Education 
Department  be  asked  to  make  it  compulsory  thait  all  schools 
display  signs  in  the  schools  with  the  words  Stop,  Look  and  Listen 
printed  thereon. 

The  President,  Dr.  Waugh,  being  compelled  to  leave  the  meet- 
ing to  catch  a  train,  the  incoming  President,  Mr.  C.  S.  Birteh, 
was  asked  to  take  the  chair. 

Moved  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Wright,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Schneider : 
That  this  meeting  desires  to  place  on  record  its  very  great  appre- 
ciation of  the  manner  in  which  the  retiring  President  presided 
over  the  meetings  during  the  session;  the  very  high  order  of 
addresses  and  papers  that  we  have  had  the  privilege  -and  pleasure 
of  hearing  and  for  which  the  credit  of  obtaining  is  due  to  him,  and 
we  hope  that  this  Trustees'  Section  will  have  the  benefit  of  his 
experience  for  many  years  to  come.     Carried  unanimously. 
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Morris-Farewell:  That  an  honorarium  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  be  granted  the  Secretary,  out  of  which  the 
present  indebtedness  is  to  be  paid.     'Carried. 

This  completed  the  programme,  and  after  a  few  words  by  the 
President-elect,  thanking  the  meeting  for  placing  him  in  the 
responsible  position  and  asking  for  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all 
Trustees  so  that  the  coming  year  may  prove  a  year  of  progress 
and  that  we  do  all  that  is  in  our  power  to  bring  about  such  con- 
ditions as  are  warranted  owing  to  the  present  war  conditions  and 
the  conditions  which  will  be  brought  about  after  the  war. 

The  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close  by  singing  the  ISTational 
x\nthem. 
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Financial  Statement  of  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association^  1917-18. 

Receipts. 

Balance  from  last  statement $8S1  86 

O.E.A.   fees    450  85 

O.T.A.  fees  and  balance  from  funds 109  65 

Ontario  Government  grant 1,400  00 

Bank  interest 31  99 

Advertisements  in  1917  programmes 112  00 

Total  receipts   $2,9S6  35 

DiSBTJKSEMENTS. 

Viseing  R.R.  certificates     $14  25 

Expenses  of  Convention   14  80 

Secretaries  of  Departments    40  00 

General  Secretary's  salary   200  00 

Treasurer's  salary    50  00 

Reporting  Annual  Meeting    43  50 

Cabinet  of  silver  (R.  A.  Gray  re  Superannuation)  .  .  250  00 

Directors'  fares,  Thanksgiving 93   80 

Legislation  and  Discipline  Committee  expenses   ....  19  00 

Commission  on  Advertisements  in  1917  Programmes  28  00 

Postage  and  exchange,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 14  15 

Printing  and  distributing  proceedings 1,133  45 

Distributing  programmes    42  00 

Printing,  stationery,  stencils,  etc 64  50 

Balance 978  90 

Total   .  .  ^ $2,986  35 

H.  Ward,  Treasurer. 

We,  the  undersigned  auditors,  hereby  certify  that  we  have 
examined  the  books,  statements  and  vouchers  of  the  Treasurer — 
Mr.  Henry  Ward — and  find  them  correct  in  every  particular. 
The  balance  on  hand  is  nine  hundred  and  seventy-eight  dollars 
and  ninety  cents  ($978.90). 

John  Dearness. 

S.     Ji^ETHERCOTT. 
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ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

SiK  KOBEET  FaLCONEE^  PeESIDENT  OF  THE  TJnIVEESITY 
OF  TOEONTO. 

Mr,  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  might  seem  to  be 
almost  a  routine  affair  to  Avelcome  tlie  Ontario  Educational  Asso- 
ciation in  the  spring  to  the  University  of  Toronto,  but  I  may 
assure  you  that  although  you  come  regularly,  and  though  we  wel- 
come you  regularly  each  year  when  you  come,  we  look  forward  to 
your  coming  with  real  pleasure.  We  feel  that  you  have  a  right  to 
come  to  the  University ;  that  there  is  no  place  where  you  ought  to 
be  more  welcome,  and  where  I  am  sure  you  are  more  welcome, 
than  within  our  grounds. 

I  hope  that  the  wonderful  weather  that  has  greeted  the  open- 
ing to-day  will  be  taken  by  you  as  a  special  indication  of  our 
pleasure  this  year ;  I  hope,  also,  that  this  good  weather  will  con- 
tinue, and  that  it  will  be  an  indication  of  the  warmth  that  in  a 
very  genial  way  will  characterize  the  various  meetings  to  be  held 
while  you  are  together. 

You  have  come  from  a  very  arduous  year,  from  circumstances 
that  were  quite  different  from  the  circumstances  of  former  years. 
T  suppose  that  the  work  of  your  boys  on  the  fanns  and  the  girls 
also  in  various  national  service,  together  with  the  depletion  that 
has  come  to  schools  through  those  who  have  enlisted,  has  made  a 
difRcult  time  for  you  jnst  as  it  has  made  a  difficult  time  for  us. 
We  nre.  however,  getting  into  the  routine  of  these  now  conditions. 
T)oubtless  you  also  are  getting  into  the  routine  of  your  new  con- 
ditions.   We  are  adjusting  ourselves,  as  human  beings  will  ahvays 
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adjust  themselves,  to  untoward  surroundings  and  untoward  events 
that  are  forced  upon  them.  And  I  suppose  that  in  a  rather  dif- 
ferent way 'from  the  United  States  we,  who  have  been  so  long  in 
the  war,  have  come  to  recognize  a  certain  stability  about  things  as 
they  are,  and  are  endeavouring  to  make  the  most  of  what  we  have 
had  to  go  through.  There  has  been  the  continuous  record  of 
heroic  service  on  the  part  of  our  boys,  those  who  were  in  our 
schools  and  in  our  classes,  and  each  year  seems  to  provide  equally 
good  quality  with  that  which  went  before.  I  should  think  that 
those  who  are  connected  with  teaching  institutions  have  a  higher 
respect  than  ever  for  our  youth.  We  all  have  more  satisfaction 
than  perhaps  at  times  we  thought  we  would  have  in  the  kind  of 
work  that  has  been  done  in  our  homes  and  in  our  schools.  We 
ought,  therefore,  to  meet  together  with  a  great  deal  of  gratitude 
to  God  for  the  general  moral  tone  of  the  community  and  the  self- 
restraint  and  the  endurance  that  our  people  have  manifested  and 
are  manifesting  to-day. 

There  are  very  difficult  times  ahead  of  us  still,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  can  be  any  worse  than  those  we  have  gone  through,  and 
we  can  surely  face  the  future  with  cheer.  One  of  our  duties 
is  to-  maintain  the  patience  of  our  people  and  to  endeavour  to  keep 
their  hearts  high,  because  the  results,  not  only  the  immediate 
results  of  victory,  but  the  subsequent  results  after  victory,  will 
depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  way  in  which  we  have  braced 
ourselves  up  in  order  to  Avin  victory  and  are  ready  to  receive  what 
comes  to  us.  Those  at  the  front  are  doing  their  duty ;  we  at  home 
have  to  keep  courage  high.  And  it  is  for  you  and  me,  who  are 
expected  to  be  more  or  less  of  an  example  to  certain  circles  round 
about  us — it  is  for  us  particularly  to  consider  the  duty  that  rests 
upon  us  of  high  courage,  of  high  hope.  Wordsworth,  in  the  dark- 
est days  in  1805,  I  thinlc  it  was,  wrote  the  sonnet  on  the  duty  of 
hope,  and  unquestionably  that  duty  presses  upon  us  to-day — that 
we  must  not  lose  heart,  that  we  must  keep  the  spirit  of  the  ]")eople 
up,  recognizing  that  the  victory  is  partly  moral;  that  a  victory 
is  being  accomplished  at  home  just  as  there  is  a  victory  being 
accomplished  physically  at  the  front;  that  the  victory  must  be  a 
completed  thing,  shared  in  by  us  all — those  at  the  front  and  the 
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people  at  home.  And  it  is  in  the  heroism  of  oui*  own  hearts  at 
home,  the  endurance  that  we  show  at  home,  the  courage  and 
resolution  with  which  we  face  things  at  home,  and  by  which  ^ve 
are  ready  for  whatever  comes — it  is  that  spirit  that  is  really  a 
victorious  spirit  and  is  helping  us  for  the  future.  In  that  con- 
nection, before  I  sit  down,  will  you  let  me  draw  your  attention 
to  the  work  of  the  War  Lecture  Bureau,  which  needs  your  support. 
This  War  Lecture  Bureau,  with  which  I  happen  to  be  connected — 
I  was  asked  to  have  something  to  do  with  it — has  as  its  purpose 
to  acquaint  the  people  wdth  what  is  going  forward,  and  by  means 
of  the  living  voice,  not  through  the  newspapers,  but  by  means  of 
the  living  voice  to  tell  the  people  from  time  to  time  such  facts  as 
may  be  heartening,  and  to  give  them  such  information  as  will 
create  in  them  or  maintain  in  them  a  high  spirit.  It  was  organ- 
ized in  ISTovember,  and  is  under  the  Director  of  Public  Information 
at  Ottawa.  There  are  to  be  local  representatives  of  the  Bureau. 
Every  week  or  fortnight  a  leaflet  is  sent  to  all  the  clergy  of  the 
Dominion,  I  think  to  most  of  the  teachers  of  the  Dominion,  to 
various  representatives  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  who  will 
speak,  some  of  them, .in  clubs  and  gatherings  of  men  and  women 
wherever  the  voice  can  be  used.  There  are  five-minute  addresses 
given,  telling  the  people  something  that  will  encourage  them  or 
give  them  information  that  will  maintain  their  spirit.  And  the 
schools,  of  course,  must  be  among  the  most  potent  of  those  centres. 
If  those  who  are  in  charge  of  the  schools  will  use  these  themes  in 
whatever  way  they  think  best,  I  know  they  can  do  good  work  by 
creating,  or  maintaining  rather,  a  spirit  among  their  pupils. 
Topics  are  issued  for  various  speakers.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  done  already,  but  I  ask  you  to  use  all  the  influence  you  can 
in  this  direction.  And  if  you  can  co-operate  with  us  in  speaking 
any  word  that  will  encourage  the  people,  that  will  enable  them  to 
stand  more  closely  behind  the  men  at  the  front,  and  put  forth 
every  effort  for  all  that  concerns  the  winning  of  the  war — if  you 
will  encourage  them  in  this  way  I  am  sure  your  influence  will 
tell  powerfully  for  good,  as  it  does  in  so  many  other  instances, 
and  it  is,  I  am  persuaded,  much  needed  at  this  particular 
juncture. 
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I  shall  not  detain  you  any  furtlier  than  to  say  that  I  hope  you 
will  always — and  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  University  as  a  whole 
when  I  say  this- — I  hope  you  will  look  forward  with  pleasure  to 
coming  to  the  University  of  Toronto  as  we  do  to  having  you  here 
on  these  occasions. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

"THE   ONTARIO    TEACHER:' 

W.  Pakenham^  B.A.,  D.P^D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Education^  Tokonto. 

The  three  fundamental  things  in  primary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation are  the  teacher,  the  curriculum,  and  the  schoolhouse.  The 
teacher  is  the  greatest  of  the  three.  JSTot  brick  and  mortar,  not 
what  goes  into  or  out  of  the  curriculum,  but  the  manner  of  the 
teaching,  the  teacher,  exalteth  a  school  system. 

Ontario  has  not  neglected  her  teachers.  In  their  behalf  in 
recent  years  she  has  been  persistent  in  well-doing. 

In  the  first  place,  she  has  raised  their  salaries.  "^  Once  we 
teachers  were  so  poor,"  writes  a  somewhat  cynical  teacher,  ''  that 
we  were  canvassed  only  for  subscription  books.  Now  we  are  so 
wealthy  that  we  are  pressed  to  buy  mining  stock,  and  land  sub- 
divisions, and  even  Victory  Bonds." 

Glance  for  a  moment  at  the  increase  in  average  salaries  during 
the  last  ten  years : 

Public  School  teacher  (man) 86'^'^'' 

''  "        (woman)    SO*?^ 

High  School  Principal  ^ -i-i'^^'^ 


u 


Assistant  (man)    60/*' 

"  (woman)    52% 


To  teachers  who  have  known  leaner  years,  the  new  salary 
schedules  of  Public  School  and  High  School  Inspectors,  Normal 
School  Instructors,  and  Toronto  High  School  Principals,  $2,500, 
$3,000,  $3,500,  and  beyond,  seem  almost  princely! 

Even  before  the  war  this  steady  rise  in  salaries  began  to  attract 
to  Ontario  a'goodly  stream  of  British  and  American  teachers,  and 
to  arrest  the  movement  of  Ontario  teachers  towards  Western 
Canada.  To-day,  other  states  on  this  continent — Alberta,  Massa- 
chusetts, California — may  appear  to  offer  higher  salaries  than 
Ontario,  but,  in  reality,  Ontario's  salaries  are  second  to  none ! 

And  then  there  is  superannuation !  This  will  cost  the  De- 
partment of  Education  a  quarter  of  a  million  or  more.  In  its 
more  obvious  aspects,  therefore,  it  is  an  addition  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  to  the  aa'ffrea'ate  of  the  school  salaries  of  the  Proviuce.     Tn 
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its  less  obvious  and  more  important  aspects  it  is  an  increase  in 
salaries  which  carries  with  it  present  security  and  ultimate  leisure 
and  comfort.  As  such  it  is  the  crowning  achievement  of  the 
struggle  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  improve  the  financial 
status  of  the  teachers  of  Ontario. 

Rising  salaries — is  it  cause  or  elfect? — -always  accompany  a 
rising  social  prestige. 

The  ancestor — grandfather,  I  think — of  Ontario's  first  Min- 
ister of  Education  writes  of  the  teachers  of  Ontario  as  "  the 
worthless  scum  not  only  of  this  but  of  every  other  country."  An 
early  Legislative  Assembly  described  them  as  "  transient  persons, 
ignoramuses,  and  common  idlers."  In  the  Report  of  the  first 
Superintendent  of  Education  in  Ontario — we  now  have  our  third 
—they  appear  as  "  transients  whose  income  neither  enabled  them 
to  live  in  respectable  lodgings  nor  to  associate  with  respectable 
society." 

Such  we  were  not  more  than  seventy  years  ago  !  To-day 
the  old  schoolmaster,  known  of  our  pioneer  fathers,  is  gone  from 
our  midst,  with  his  frock  coat,  rusty  black  hat,  cane,  snuffbox, 
and  prodigious  words.  The  pedant  is  gone,  guileless,  unpractical, 
eccentric.  In  his  place  appears  the  new  schoolmaster,  a  man  or 
woman  of  the  world,  who  speaks  the  lang-uage  of  common  life, 
and  is  a  part  of  all  that  human  beings  thinly,  and  feel,  and  do. 

It  is  possible  that  these  new  schoolmasters  perform  a  greater 
service  for  the  community  than  lawyers,  doctors,  or  clergymen. 
One  schoolmaster  has  expressed  it  thus :  The  lawyer  is  the 
guardian  of  the  property,  the  doctor  of  the  body,  the  clergyman  of 
the  soul,  but  the  schoolmaster  is  the  guardian  of  property,  body, 
and  soul!  It  is  quite  certain  that  schoolmasters  are  now  more 
numerous  than  lawyers,  or  doctors,  or  clergymen.  One  person  out 
of  every  150  is  a  schoolmaster!  The  influence  of  that  one,  of 
trained  intelligence  and  high  purpose,  in  constant  contact,  shoul- 
der to  shoulder,  with  the  one  hundred  and  fifty,  explains  the 
rising  social  prestige  of  the  teachers  of  Ontario. 

In  the  second  place,  the  professional  status  of  the  teachers  of 
Ontario  steadily  improves. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  not  a  few  young  men  and  women  in 
Ontario  eno-aged  in  teaching  because  they  had  nothing  else  to  do, 
or  could  succeed  in  nothine:  else,  or  because  teachins:  was  accessible 
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and  notliing  else  was  quite  so  accessible,  or  because  teaching  was 
an  easy  way  of  getting  a  foothold  for  an  advance  towards  a  life- 
career.  Many  teachers  were  then  professional  tramps  en  route 
for  law,  medicine,  divinity,  journalism,  insurance,  and  even 
politics.  They  taught  a  bit  or,  as  the  chronicle  puts  it,  "•'  they 
stojDped  a  moment  in  the  light  before  turning  away  into  outer 
darkness."  The  length  of  the  professional  life  of  the  Public 
School  teacher  of  Ontario  did  not  then  average  more  than  5  years. 
Tt  now  averages  8%  years  (men  IS^/o  years,  women  7%),  and 
continues  to  rise.  Despite  the  tendency — the  inevitable  tendency 
— of  women  teachers  to  lower  this  average,  teaching  is  now 
becoming  a  life-career,  a  real  profession ! 

The  standard  of  scholarship  of  Ontario  teachers  rises  steadily. 
The  academic  examinations  for  teachers  are  conducted  more  effi- 
ciently now  than  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  Indeed,  in  the  eon- 
duct  of  examinations  Ontario  has  acquired  a  skill  that  is  unique, 
if  not  uncanny.  The  curricula  upon  which  those  examinations 
are  based  represent  a  wider  and  higher  range  of  knowledge. 
Some  of  us  may  question  this.  The  tests  in  grammar,  arithmetic, 
Latin,  and  chemistry  taken  by  us  with  such  stress  of  soul  two 
or  three  or  four  decades  ago  were  surely  far  beyond  these  youths 
and  maidens  whom  we  now  meet  on  the  way  to  the  High  Schools ! 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves !  Compare  last  year's  tests  with  those 
of  twenty  years  ago  and  be  convinced  that  the  hills  we  knew  in 
youth  were  not  so  high  and  the  pools  not  so  deep  as  we  sometimes 
fondly  think.  The  jSTormal  Entrance  and  Faculty  Entrance  ex- 
aminations of  to-day  offer  irrefutable  evidence  of  a  rapid  advance 
in  the  range  and  accuracy  of  the  scholarship  of  the  teachers  of 
Ontario. 

In  the  matter  of  training  schools  for  teachers  Ontario's  record 
is  unsurpassed.  The  County  Model  Schools,  two  score  or  more, 
of  fifteen  years  ago  served  well  their  generation,  and  went  their 
way.  They  are  represented  to-day  by  half-a-dozen  Provincial 
Model  Schools,  better  distributed,  organized,  and  served.  These 
Model  Schools  find  their  primary  function  in  training  teachers 
for  the  remoter  parts  of  the  Province.  Incidentally,  where  modi- 
fied into  English-French  Model  Schools,  they  offer  the  best,  if  not 
the  only,  hope  of  a  solution  of  the  bilingual  school  problem. 
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Two  or  three  i^Tormal  Schools  have  become  seven  IS'ormal 
Schools,  larger  in  staffs,  buildings,  courses,  and  attendance,  and 
above  all,  larger  in  purpose.  Indeed,  if  one  were  to  survey  the 
educational  system  of  Ontario  in  search  of  the  best  illustration  of 
the  singleness  of  purpose  and  mastery  of  detail,  which  always 
characterize  a  highly-centralized  system,  one  would  find  it  in  these 
J^ormal  Schools. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Faculties  of  Education,  the 
universities  of  Ontario  have  revived  the  earliest  function  of  uni- 
versities— to  train  teachers.  Education  has  become  a  university 
subject  like  engineering  or  law  or  medicine;  and"  the  teachers  of 
Ontario  have  re-entered  a  noble  fellowship  with  the  other  pro- 
fessions. 

Longer  service,  higher  scholarship,  better  training  schools, 
these  do  not  constitute  the  whole  case  for  the  improvement  of  the 
professional  status  of  the  Ontario  teacher  during  the  last  decade 
or  two. 

High-grade  certificates  continue  to  displace  low-grade  certifi- 
cates. Between  1905  and  1916  the  number  of  Public  School 
teachers  with  First  Class  certificates  almost  doubled,  the  number 
with  Second  Class  more  than  doubled,  and  the  number  with  Third 
Class  or  other  low-grade  certificates  decreased  by  two-thirds. 

Into  the  schoolrooms  have  come  new  text-hooks,  the  cheapest 
certainty,  and,  with  rare  if  any  exceptions,  the  best  school  books 
in  America,  and  into  the  professional  libraries  of  the  teachers  have 
come  manuals,  and  bulletins,  and  school  journals,  which  are  not 
unworthy  companions  of  the  new  text-books. 

Teachers'  Institutes,  which  had  outlived  their  first  purpose — 
to  train  teachers — have  been  given  a  new  purpose — to  renew  the 
training  of  teachers.  Summer  Schools,  Correspondence  Courses, 
Extension  Courses,  organized  by  the  Department  of  Education 
and  the  universities,  have  opened  a  new  road  to  academic  and 
professional  improvement  and  almost  as  by  magic  that  road  has 
become  thronged  by  hosts  of  ambitious  teachers.  More  than  one 
out  of  every  ten  Ontario  teachers  attended  a  Summer  School  last 
year ! 

These  efforts  to  improve  the  professional  status  of  Ontario 
teachers  have  achieved  results  that  even  he  who  runs  must  notice. 
Take  this  proof.     Tavo  or  three  years  ago  a  representative  of  the 
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Carnegie  Foundatioii  came  to  Toronto  to  inspect  typical  Primary 
and  Secondary  Schools.  He  knew  well  the  standards  and  subjects 
of  our  examinations.  He  wished  to  learn  how  we  taught  those 
subjects.  As  he  issued  from  what  was  intended  to  be  the  last 
school  to  be  visited — and  convenience  alone  dictated  the  selection 
of  schools  and  teachers — ^he  said  to  his  guide,  after  some  silence 
and  with  hesitation:  "  l!^ow  you  have  shown  me  superior  teachers. 
Can't  you  let  me  see  just  your  ordhmry  teachers  ?" 

In  financial  and  social  rewards  and  in  professional  status 
Ontario  has  done  much  for  her  teachers  during  the  last  decade  or 
two ;  and  her  educational  leaders  strove  to  do  more.  But  they 
could  not.  Provincial  revenues  were  limited.  It  was  impossible 
to  lift  a  whole  people  at  once  out  of  the  traditions,  prejudices,  and 
other  inheritances  from  an  older  Ontario.  Reform  in  education  in 
a  democracy  is  at  best  a  task  to  try  the  faith  of  the  most  patient 
administrator,  because  the  battle  of  ideas  in  which  reform  is 
born  is  less  fierce  about  schools  than  about  other  human  institu- 
tions. Schools  will  always  lag  behind ;  they  follow,  and  not  rarely, 
afar  off. 

To-day,  much  as  has  been  done,  Ontario  must  do  more  for  her 
teachers  and  begin  to  do  it  at  once.  The  war  makes  the  demand, 
and  the  demand  will  not  brook  delay. 

Out  of  the  wreckage  of  this  war  a  new  world  shapes  itself — a 
world  with  new  ideals,  sanctions,  and  rewards.  This  world  needs 
a  new  education. 

We  shall  win  this  war,  please  God.  But  we  shall  consolidate 
our  gains — and  save  democracy — only  through  educatibn. 

We  shall  beat  the  Germans  now  through  man-power.  In  the 
long-  and  exacting  struggle  to  follow  the  war,  we  shall  beat  them 
only  through  the  power  of  the  school. 

The  worst  thing  about  this  war,  someone  has  said,  is  not  the 
debt.  There  is  the  loss  of  time — three  or  four  years  out  of  the 
lives  of  so  many  vigorous  young  men  and  women.  There  is  the 
loss  of  life — the  lives  of  the  many  young  men  who  die, 
and  of  those  others  "  who  might  have  been  their  sons  "  were  it  not 
for  this  war.  For  these  losses  the  world  will  find  compensation,  if 
it  finds  it  at  all,  in  a  better  education  for  those  who  remain,  or 
return,  in  a  clear  conception  of  the  educational  value  of  each 
human  unit,  and  in  the  multiplication  of  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  every  child. 
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Until  now  Public  Education  has  had  to  do  with  little  things — 
little  boards,  little  buildings,  little  salaries,  and,  sometimes,  little 
teachers.  Henceforth  the  world,  in  haste,  cannot  stop  to  consider 
little  things.  It  needs  big  things,  big  things  in  war,  in  government, 
in  industry,  in  education.  When  the  world  calls  for  big  things 
in  education,  the  petty  and  mean  must  die.  So  must  die  all  edu- 
cational prejudices,  especially  those  century-old  prejudices  against 
the  best  teachers  and  the  best  teaching  that  money,  or  training,  or 
time  can  provide. 

Ontario  must  pay  her  teachers  still  better  salaries. 

It  may  be  quite  true — and  here  I  paraphrase  Phelps — that 
teaching  is  a  liberal  profession,  that  in  a  liberal  profession  the 
outgo  of  effort  is  important  and  the  income  of  money  is  incidental, 
that  more  money  cannot  ennoble  but  it  may  make  sordid,  that  a 
profession  never  gives  by  measure  but  gives  its  best  no  matter 
what  the  reward,  though  the  reward  be  "  merely  a  ribbon  to  stick 
in  his  coat."  It  may  be  quite  true  that  the  lives  of  teachers  are 
meant  to  be  living  sacrifices,  that  it  is  the  lot  of  the  teacher  to 
spend  and  be  spent,  that  the  great  prizes  of  life — wealth,  fame — 
are  not  for  the  teacher  and  must  be  resolutely  put  aside — "  all 
such  abandon  ye  who  enter  here  " — that  poverty  is  not  the  teach- 
er's greatest  tragedy,  but  that  any  one  should  remain  ignorant 
who  is  capable  of  knowing  is  his  greatest  tragedy. 

It  may  be  quite  true  that  teachers  have  a  real  compensation, 
not  in  money,  but  in  the  practice  of  their  great  art.  "  To  me  " — 
continuing  the  paraphrase  of  Phelps — "teaching  is  not  merely  a 
life  work,  a  profession,'  a  struggle ;  it  is  a  passion.  I  love  to  teach. 
I  love  to  teach  as  a  painter  loves  to  paint,  as  a  musician  loves  to 
play,  as  a  singer  loves  to  sing,  as  a  strong  man  rejoices  to  run  a 
race." 

All  this  may  be  quite  true.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  true!  But 
— well — our  shelves  are  without  books,  and  books  are  the  life-blood 
of  good  teaching.  We  cannot  travel,  although  we  know  that 
"  home-keeping  teachers  have  homely  wits."  We  cannot  pay  for 
advanced  courses  of  study  though,  if  we  do  not  advance,  we  die 
professionally. 

Sometimes  we  are  pushed  so  near  the  edge  of  want  that  social 
life  is  drab  and  mean  and  the  fear  of  illness  saps  our  professional 
energies. 
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And  so,  the  teachers  of  Ontario  must  have  higher  salaries. 
The  first  condition  of  higher  salaries  is  a  new  conception  of 
the  value  of  education,  and  a  new  heart  in  the  ratepayer.  That 
ratepayer  does  not  really  know  the  value  of  education.  A 
teacher's  salary  does  not  measure  his  worth,  or  the  worth  of  the 
wares  he  has  to  sell.  It  measures  the  child's  need,  the  ratepayer's 
conception  oi  that  need,  his  conception,  in  short,  of  the  value  of 
education.  And  what  is  the  ratepayer's  conception  ?  Pennies  for 
the  teacher's  wares ;  thousands  for  Charlie  Chaplin's !  Thousands 
for  the  rich  man's  cook  and  two  poor  sestertia  for  Quintilian! 
Dr.  Parkin  used  to  tell  us  of  the  chef  in  a  Toronto  biscuit  factory 
who  was  better  j)aid  than  any  educational  official  in  Ontario. 
Rumour  has  it  that  a  Toronto  gentleman  who  indulges  in  farming- 
pays  his  expert  horseman  a  higher  salary  than  is  received  by  the 
President  of  the  biggest  university  in  the  British  Empire! 

It  has  been  claimed  that  an  increase  in  the  authority  of  the 
ratepayer,  i.e.,  of  the- local  board,  would  give  the  ratepayer  a  new 
conception  of  the  value  of  education.  Increase  in  authority  would 
then  mean  increase  in  interest,  and  knowledge,  and  therefore,  in 
salaries.  Australia,  however,  where  local  boards  have  no  authority, 
pays  larger  salaries  than  the  United  States,  where  local  boards 
have  all  authority!  In  Ontario,  moreover,  as  those  of  us  know 
who  are  familiar  with  minimum  salary  legislation  and  with  hoiius 
grants  for  higher  certificates,  the  efforts  of  the  central  authority 
to  increase  salaries  have  been  foiled  by  the  local  boards  who 
would  brook  no  interference  with  their  right  to  underpay  teachers. 
But  there  are  other  ways  of  training  ratepayers  to  a  true  con- 
ception of  the  value  of  education. 
To  mention  one  way : 

The  Federal  Government  at  Washington  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  education  in  the  various  states.  It  has  created  at  Washing- 
ton, nevertheless,  an  educational  office,  a  bureau  of  education, 
which  has  done  more  than  any  other  single  agency  to  raise  public 
education  in  the  United  States  to  a  uniform  and  high  standard  of 
efficiency.  The  bureau  collects,  analyzes,  and  distributes  educa- 
tional information.  It  is  the  best  educational)  press  agency  in  the 
world !  Recently  it  set  out  to  convince  the  people  that  Congress 
should  aid  industrial  and  agricultural  education  in  the  different 
states.     In  the  Smith-Huffhes  Act  it  won  a  tremendous  victory 
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even  over  what  some  thouglit  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  American 
Constitution.  In  the  process  it  went  far  towards  giving  the 
American  people  a  new  conception  of  education. 

The  Federal  Government  at  Ottawa  has  no  jurisdiction  over 
education  in  the  Provinces.  It  could  create,  nevertheless,  a  bureau 
of  education  at  Ottawa  to  collect,  analyze,  and  distribute  informa- 
tion throughout  the  Provinces.  In  bringing  to  each  Province  a 
little  more  knowledge  of  the  educational  ideals  and  projects  of  the 
other  Provinces  the  bureau  would  do  something  towards  removing 
inter-provincial  suspicions  and  increasing  inter-provincial  respect. 
Incidentally  it  \vould  bring  to  all  the  Provinces  a  truer  conception 
of  the  value  of  education. 

To  mention  another  way: 

Mr.  Fisher,  Minister  of  Education  in  England,  took  office 
recently  with  vast  schemes  for  educational  reform.  He  called  the 
press  to  his  aid.  He  sought  the  co-operation  of  the  Teachers' 
Associations.  He  made  every  educational  official  his  messenger  to 
the  ratepayers.  He  created  Commissions  and  sent  their  findings 
everywhere.  He  himself  went  often  to  the  people.  In  short,  he 
created  public  opinion,  and  he  kept  public  opinion  with  him.  In  a 
moment  every  one  was  interested.  Fisher's  Educational  Act,  now 
on  its  way  through  Parliament,  involves  changes  that  three  years 
ago  seemed  to  be  Utopian ! 

The  press  of  Ontario,  the  Teachers'  Associations,  the  educa- 
tional officials,  the  reports  and  bulletins  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  are  an  unequalled  series  of  agencies  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  educational  information  and  the  creation  of  educational 
opinion.  But  the  press  is  not  competent  to  discuss  unaided  so 
technical  a  thing  as  Ontario's  education.  Teachers'  Associations 
have  lost  the  habit,  if  it  ever  was  a  habit  in  Ontario,  of  discussing 
educational  projects.  Educational  officials  are  overburdened  with 
the  routine  work  of  their  offices.  The  re])orts  and  bulletins  are 
generally  too  elaborate  and  too  inaccessible  to  become  popular, 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  educational  leader- 
ship in  Ontario.  It  is  clear-sighted,  honest,  and  vigorous.  But  it 
is  possible  that  through  the  failure  of  the  agencies  for  the  forma- 
tion of  educational  opinion,  the  leaders  may  not  always  be  able  to 
keep  touch  with  the  public.  With  big  problems  to  be  solved,  like 
medical  inspection  in  rural  schools,  the  consolidation  of  schools. 
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irregular  school  attendance,  instruction  for  exceptional  children, 
higher  salaries  for  teachers,  etc.,  this  failure  may  involve  sei*ioiis 
delays.  These  agencies  must  be  kept  active  and  alert  if  the  people 
of  Ontario  are  to  have  a  true  conception  of  the  value  of  education. 

What  is  true  on  the  bigger  stage  where  the  central  authorities 
act,  is  equally  true  on  the  smaller  stage  where  the  local  authorities 
act.  Everywhere  the  people,  who  vote  and  pay,  need  information 
from  their  trustees ;  they  have  reason  to  expect  information ;  upon 
their  trustees  must  rest  the  responsibility  if,  through  lack  of  in- 
formation, the  people  stumble  and  fall.  What  do  the  people  of 
Toronto,  or  St.  Catharines,  or  iSTewmarket,  to  take  chance 
examj)les,  know  about  their  schools  ?  Do  meetings  of  the  school 
boards  reveal  much :'  Are  there  public  educational  meetings  ( 
Are  there  educational  reports,  monthly  or  annual,  for  public  use  ? 
Are  the  reports  so  written  that  he  who  runs  may  understand 
them?  Are  they  widely  distributed?  Anyone  familiar  with 
recent  discussions  in  Toronto  on  such  questions  as  medical  inspec- 
tion, the  annual  election  of  trustees,  municipal  control  of  school 
expenditures,  teachers'  salaries,  etc.,  must  feel  that  the  people  who 
vote  and  pay  do  not  know.  And  so  long  as  the  local  board  contents 
itself  with  the  present  agencies  for  distributing  information,  the 
people  will  never  know. 

A  second  condition  of  better  salaries  is  larger  school  revenues. 

It  is  absurd  to  say  that  more  money  cannot  be  found  for 
schools.  By  the  end  of  this  year  Britain's  national  debt  will  be 
forty  billion  dollars.  And  yet  Britain  is  about  to  launch  out  into 
educational  schemes  that  will  place  unprecedented  burdens  upon 
her  national  treasury !  What  the  war-worn  motherland  can  do 
should  not  overtax  the  strength  of  the  vigorous  young  daughter- 
nation  ! 

Canada  has  borrowed  800  millions  for  war  purposes  with 
singular  ease.  The  other  da}'  the  citizens  of  Toronto  raised  three 
millions  in  three  days  for  war  charities.  The  city  of  Toronto 
will  find  five  millions  for  voluntary  war  activities  this  year,  and 
apart  from  city  councillors,  who  sometimes  have  sensitive  con- 
sciences, not  a  ratepayer  will  object!  Granted  faith  in  a  cause, 
money  flows  freely.  And  it  will  not  be  difiicult  to  turn  the  flow 
of  money  towards  the  schools.  The  municipalities  of  Ontario 
might  double  their  educational  assessments,  and  still  appear  lightly 
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taxed  as  compared  with  most  modern  democracies.  The  Provin- 
cial Government  can  readily  convert  its  recently  established  war 
tax  into  a  practically  inexhaustible  source  of  revenue  for  education. 
The  Dominion  Government  aids  agricultural  education  in  the 
various  Provinces.  Forces  are  developing  which  will  comiDel  it 
ultimately  to  aid  also  commercial  and  industrial  education.  In- 
deed, as  the  Canadian  spirit  evolves  under  the  integrating  in- 
fluences of  the  war,  and  as  education  becomes  a  national  rather 
than  a  Provincial  function,  the  Dominion  Government  may  even 
be  compelled  to  aid  all  forms  of  education  in  the  Provinces.  But 
here  the  revenue  possibilities  transcend  the  imagination  of  teach- 
ei*s.     They  stop,  wish,  and  wonder ! 

With  higher  salaries  for  teachers  should  go  higher  social  re- 
wards and  recognitions.  Let  us  be  frank  here.  Some  slight  social 
disability  still  clings  to  school  teaching.  This  does  not  mean  that 
teachers  are  denied  admission  to  so-called  fashionable  circles,  to 
smart  society ! 

It  does  mean  that  teaching  is  still  one  of  the  less  liberal  of 
the  liberal  professions,  that  in  an  economic  sense,  it  leads  nowhere, 
that  to  the  ambitious  man  who  climbs  to  the  top  it  opens  up  no 
fine  prospects,  that  it  bears  upon  it  few  outward  suggestions  of 
influence,  power,  and  position — the  things  that  men  desire.  In 
short,  that  quiet,  unobtrusive  figure,  the  teacher,  who,  somewhat 
apart  from  the  main  currents  of  affairs,  fights  the  greater  battle? 
of  civilization,  cannot  play  the  big,  bold,  spectacular  part  that 
society  loves! 

Possibly  teachers  sometimes  make  too  great  haste  to  acknowl- 
edge their  own  social  disability.  By  training  and  daily  work,  a 
teacher  is  a  critic,  critical  of  himself  and  of  his  fellow  craftsmen. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  now  and  then  he  seems  to  "  knock  "  his 
own  profession  and  disown  it !  "  Limit  your  school  business  to 
school  hours,"  says  the  principal  to  his  new  assistant  in  Benson's 
'•  Schoolmaster,"  "  and  then  at  four  o'clock  you  are  a  gentleman !" 
And  what  was  he  before  four  o'clock  ?  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  social  world  does  sometimes  take  sach  a  teacher  at  his  own 
valuation ! 

In  the  social  adjustments  that  must  follow  this  war  every 
democracy  will  learn  the  les^^on  that  teaching  is  a  real  career  with 
its   own   opportunities   and   rewards,    and    the   lesson   that    every 
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teacher  should  find  in  his  vocation  a  chance  to  earn  a  wage  not 
less  than  that  earned  by  men  and  women  of  equal  ability  in  other 
professions,  and  a  chance  to  win  such  social  recognition  as  men  of 
spirit  and  ambition  crave. 

The  war  will  also  demand  changes  in  the  professional  equip- 
ment of  teachers. 

Before  the  war  began  educationists  everywhere  were  seriously 
concerned  at  the  acute  shortage  in  the  supply  of  trained  teachers. 
Since  the  war  began  the  supply  of  candidates  for  training  has 
shrunken  from  10%  to  30%  in  most  democratic  countries.  Eng- 
land needs  30,000  candidates  annually;  she  has  12,000.  More- 
over, the  war  has  made  special  demands  upon  the  men  teachers, 
thus  accentuating  the  predominance  of  women  teachers.  With  the 
close  of  the  war  commercial  pursuits  will  attract  many  men  from 
the  schools,  while  the  pressure  of  tradition  will  force  many  women 
back  into  the  schools.  The  ratio  of  11  to  89  represents  the  present 
balance  of  the  sexes  in  the  personnel  of  Ontario's  Public  School 
teachers.  What  the  sex-balance  will  be  after  the  war  is  left  to  the 
imagination ! 

Thus  two  problems  emerge,  and  must  ultimately  be  solved — 
the  problem  of  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers  and  the  problem  of 
a  reasonable  sex-balance  among  those  teachers.  The  solution  of 
both  problems  is  to  be  found  in  higher  salaries. 

'Changes  in  the  professional  equipment  of  Ontario  teachers 
must  involve  changes  in  the  training  schools.  The  Model  Schools 
are  necessary,  if  not  altogether  satisfactory,  survivals  from  earlier 
types  of  training  schools.  The  Faculties  of  Education  are  ISTormal 
Schools  writ  neither  large  nor  small  but  otherwise.  The  school 
that  exhibits  the  training  system  of  Ontario  in  its  most  character- 
istic form — and  let  no  one  here  be  slow  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
excellence  of  that  system — is  the  IN'ormal  School.  In  all  efforts 
to  improve  the  training  of  teachers  the  llTormal  School,  then,  must 
lead  the  way. 

The  l^Tormal  School  of  the  future,  of  the  remote  future  per- 
haps, should  be  a  bigger  institution.  As  it  trains  students  who 
have  completed  High  School  courses  of  at  least  four  years,  it  is  a 
college,  and  should  possess  the  spirit  and  prestige  of  a  college.  As 
accommodations  must  continue  to  be  limited  and  as  teaching  de- 
serves none  but  the  best,  admission  to  a  Normal  School  should  be 
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based  upon  competitive  tests.  The  courses  of  the  Normal  School 
and  the  equipment  should  frankly  and  finally  acknowledge  the 
inability  of  the  student-teacher  to  take  all  learning  for  his  province 
and  should  recognize  the  necessity  of  election  and  specialization. 
The  ^Normal  School  will  thus  be  prepared,  in  equipment  as  well 
as  courses,  to  train  the  kindergarten-primary,  the  primary,  the 
grade,  or  the  rural  school  teacher  or  the  teacher  of  manual  train- 
ing, housohiii]  science,  fifth  classes,  auxiliary  classes  or  vocational 
classes,  or  the  teacher  of  vacation  schools  or  night  schools.  While 
election  and  specialization  should  play  a  large  part  in  the  last 
months  of  the  course  of  two,  or,  ultimately,  three  years,  reason- 
able opportunity  should  be  given  in  the  earlier  months  to  renew 
and  extend  the  student's  knowledge  of  the  obligatory  subjects  in 
High  School  courses,  such  as  English,  mathematics,  and  general 
science,  and  to  establish  on  a  firm  basis  his  knowledge  of  subjects 
not  always  taken  in  High  School  courses,  such  as  manual  training, 
household  science,  music,  art,  physical  culture,  bookkeeping,  etc. 

While  the  Normal  School  of  post-war  days  will  not  neglect 
training  in  the  mechanics  of  the  teacher's  art,  it  should  not  exalt 
methods  at  the  expense  of  matter.  Living  for  two  or  three  years 
in  a  highly  professional  atmosphere,  the  young  teacher  should 
achieve,  first,  adequacy  of  scholarship,  then,  efficiency  in  method, 
and,  finally,  that  which  is  so  often  lacking  in  the  young  Ontario 
teacher,  appreciation  of  educational  aims  and  relationships,  and 
competency  to  evaluate  educational  plans. 

To  the  student,  the  Normal  School  Course  of  the  future  should 
mean  life  in  residence,  and  grants,  where  necessary,  in  behalf  of 
maintenance,  with  such  freedom  from  the  social  limitations  of  the 
typical  boarding-house  and  from  the  cramping  effects  of  an  in- 
sufficient income  as  must  accompany  these  conditions.  Tt  should 
also  bring  freedom — and  all  training-school  students  will  cry  out 
with  great  joy  here — from  the  benumbing  influences  .of  the  exam- 
ination evil  which  must  always  bear  heavily  upon  one-year  courses. 
To  the  instructor,  it  should  mean  better  pay,  less  work,  and  more 
prestige.  Better  pay,  because  the  Normal  School  instructors 
should  be  the  intellectual  and  professional  leaders  of  the  teaching 
hosts  of  the  Province.  Less  work,  because  leisure  to  read  and 
reflect  is  indispensable  to  constructive  work  in  the  class-room. 
The  instructor  whose  days  and  nights  are  filled  to  bursting  with 
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llie  essays,  examinations,  and  class-work  of  a  one-year  course  is 
unfitted  to  guide  thinking  men  and  women.  More  prestige,  be- 
cause no  schools  do  worthier  work  for  the  Province  than  do  the 
Normal  Schools. 

Highly  centralized  systems  of  education  evolve  expert  edu- 
cationists. In  Ontario,  if  we  include  headmasters,  inspectors, 
training  school  instructors,  and  departmental  officials,  these  ex- 
perts now  number  a  thousand  or  more.  Although  these  experts 
have  highly  technical  functions,  their  training,  apart  from  their 
practical  experience  and  their  private  reading,  does  not  differ- 
entiate them  from  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers.  This  condition 
cannot  persist  in  a  country  which  boasts  with  reason  the  complete- 
ness of  its  educational  system.  Already  there  is  a  demand  for 
advanced  professional  training.  There  were  thirty  Canadian 
teachers  in  last  year's  Summer  Session  in  Advanced  Education  at 
Columbia  University  and  probably  more  than  thirty  at  Chicago 
University.  More  than  seventy  Canadian  teachers  are  to-day 
registered  in  such  advanced  courses  in  Pedagogy  as  the  Ontario 
Faculties  of  Education  venture  to  offer  with  their  overburdened 
staffs.  In  the  nature  of  things  the  demand  will  become  more 
urgent.  Foreigii  universities  with  their  foreign  educational  ideals 
cannot  satisfy  that  demand.    Will  Ontario  see,  and  do  her  duty  ? 

The  instructors  in  the  training  schools  and,  after  them,  the 
teachers  in  the  Public  and  High  Schools,  must  approach  their 
daily  tasks  in  a  changed  spirit. 

The  world  needs  a  new  moral  consciousness.  Before  the  war 
economic  success  had  weakened  the  riioral  fibre  of  the  people  of 
this  continent,  '*  Pleasure  activities  tended  to  run  riot  among  us. 
We  often  chose  the  easier  way — the  way  of  idleness,  caprice,  and 
self-indulgence.  In  extreme  forms  this  exhibited  itself,  in  the 
home  in  the  disruption  of  domestic  ties,  in  the  children  in  juvenile 
delinquency,  in  society  in  vast  and  foolish  expenditures,  and,  in 
the  schools,  in  a  growing  faith  in  a  theory  which  permitted  the 
pupil  to  study  what  he  pleased  and  do  what  he  liked.  The  war 
has  struck  a  new  note  of  high  serif aisness.  It  offers  a  positive 
purpose  to  all;  enjoins  sobriety  in  conduct;  and  reaffirms  the  old 
discipline  of  work  and  thrift."  The  school  must  help  to  evolve 
this  new  moral  consciousness. 

The  democratic  world  needs  a  new  civic  consciousness. 
Democracy  is  patriotic.     Four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Cana- 
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dian  volunteers  have  proved  that.  But  there  may  be  spots  on  the 
sun.  Democratic  patriotism  does  not  always  free  itself  from  the 
plans  of  the  profiteer,  the  intrigues  of  the  labor  agitator,  or  the 
twisted  pleading;s  of  some  ''  conscientious  objectors."  To  do  the 
work  of  a  true  patriotism,  allied  democratic  peoples  must  place 
greater  stress  upon  the  duties  of  citizens  and  less  upon  the  rights 
of  citizens,  greater  upon  beating  the  Germans  and  less  upon  hunt- 
ing the  pro-Germans,  greater  upon  winning  the  war  and  less  upon 
winning  the  vote.  "  True  patriotism  consists  in  a  sane  and  non- 
aggressive  pride  of  race."    This  the  schools  must  help  to  give. 

The  new  spirit  must  in  time  modify  the  courses  of  study  of 
the  training  schools,  and  ultimately  those  of  the  Public  and  High 
Schools.  Writing,  spelling,  grammar,  arithmetic  will  be  reformed 
and  reduced.  Geography  will  be  rewritten,  in  recognition  of  the 
political  changes  made  by  the  war  and  of  the  new  interest  in 
man  and  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-men.  History  will  become 
the  handmaid  of  civil  government.  Both  will  be  taught  with  an 
eye  single  to  the  elimination  of  the  profiteer,  "  slacker,"  and 
Bolshevik.  In  so  far  as  modern  languages  appear  in  the  training 
schools,  French  will  prevail  among  the  foreign  tongues.  Spanish 
i5  coming,  but  will  not  arrive  immediately.  For  the  present  at 
least,  German  will  be  in  eclipse.  English,  of  course,  must  remain 
as  the  basic  language  study.  Supplemented  by  an  abundant  and 
noble  war  literature,  it  will  exercise  a  potent  influence  on  the 
evolution  of  the  new  moral,  social,  and  civic  consciousness. 

Nowhere  in  the  training  courses  will  the  war  effect  greater 
changes  than  in  the  practical  arts,  physical  education,  and  the  so- 
called  natural  sciences. 

In  manual  training,  household  science,  art,  agriculture,  and 
kindred  subjects,  the  schools  will  set  themselves  anew  to  train  the 
practical  man — the  man  skilled  in  applying  science  to  the 
activities  of  life. 

Physical  education  will  be  revised  everywhere  in  the  light  of 
the  revelations  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  school  and  army. 
Sixty  per  cent,  of  English  school  children  need  dental  treatment ; 
twenty  per  cent,  have  diseases  of  nose  and  throat;  ten  per  cent, 
are  badly  fed — and  this  despite  very  complete  medical  inspection 
and  a  very  effective  machinery  for  feeding  necessitous  children! 
This  is  the  stream  at  its  source.  Hlness,  inefficiency,  unemploy- 
ment, poverty,  mark  the  stream  later  in  its  full  flood. 
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It  will  be  a  part  of  the  revision  of  physical  education  to  pro- 
vide treatment  for  school  children  after  diagnosis,  to  eliminate 
underfeeding  and  improper  feeding,  to  find  time  and  equipment 
for  definite  physical  exercises  daily,  to  supplement  these  exercises 
by  instruction  in  physiology  and  personal  hygiene,  ultimately  to 
supply  playgrounds,  baths,  and  all  the  appurtenances  to  be  sug- 
gested by  an  alert  hygienic  conscience. 

The  natural  sciences  will  also  receive  special  consideration. 
This  means  that  the  schools,  especially  the  primary  schools,  will 
probably  offer  less  nature  study,  which  after  all  is  not  really 
science,  and  more  hygiene,  elementary  physiology,  physical 
science,  agriculture,  and  experimental  work.  And  it  means  more 
than  this.  The  scientific  method  will  be  transferred  to  all  sub- 
jects and  will  direct  all  school  activities.  It  is  by  this  method 
alone  that  children  are  led  to  sound  judgments — "  sound  judg- 
ments through  accurate  reasoning  upon  clearly-viewed  facts." 

It  will  not  sufiice  that  the  scientific  method  be  transferred  to 
the  ordinary  school  subjects.  It  must  reign  also  in  the  science  of 
education  and  in  its  applications!  to  school  activities. 

The  M-ar  has  taught  the  world  in  blood  and  tears  the  supreme 
importance  of  organization  and  of  exact  knowledge.  In  war,  trade, 
and  public  administration  the  lesson  was  soon  learned  and  applied. 
Education,  be  it  ever  so  conservative,  must  also  learn  this  lesson. 
It  cannot  continue  with  its  old-fashioned  theories  and  haphazard 
practices.  Some  of  these  are  wise,  no  doubt;  some  otherwise. 
Many  are  good ;  some  are  positively  bad.  Not  a  few  are  wasteful 
of  time  and  effort.  All  are  the  fruits  of  the  uncritical  experiences 
of  centuries.  The  expert  must  test  those  theories  and  practices 
with  the  careful  methods  of  the  scientist. 

The  Americans  have  begun  to  apply  the  methods  of  the  scien- 
tist to  the  theory  and  practice  of  education.  Very  persistently 
and  with  some  show  of  success,  they  have  attacked  such  problems 
as  the  tests  for  progress  in  various  school  subjects,  the  tests  for  the 
grading  of  mental  defectives,  the  tests  of  the  validity  of  formal 
discipline,  the  tests  for  methods  of  instruction  in  various  sub- 
jects. The  existence  of  such  institutions  as  junior  high  schools, 
junior  collegiates,  teachers'  residences,  county  boards  of  education, 
consolidated  schools,  the  ethical  culture  school,  prevocational 
schools,  high  schools  of  agriculture,  show  their-willingness  at  great 
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expense  to  carry  the  scientific  method  over  into  school  adminis- 
tration. 

Ontario  cannot  be  an  idle  spectator.  She  also  has  these  prob- 
lems to  solve.  In  her  fine  corps  of  experts,  and  her  large  admin- 
istrative area,  she  has  unusual  opportunities  to  apply  the  scientific 
method.  But  the  application  calls  for  money,  leisure,  and  skill  in 
the  method.  Will  Ontario  pay  the  price  ?  Or  does  she  prefer  the 
cheaper  and  less  heroic  way — to  permit  the  Americans  to  pay  the 
price  ? 

AAliile  the  war  will  thus  bring  momentous  changes  into  the 
professional  life  of  the  Ontario  teaoher,  it  has  already  affected 
profoundly  his  personal  life.  He  has  been  in  contact  with  the 
war  more  frequently  than  the  other  non-military  professions.  He 
has  given  to  it  not  merely  his  sons,  nephews,  and  cousins.  He 
has  given  his  colleagues  in  very  generous  measure.  To-day  almost 
one-third  of  the  male  teachers  of  Ontario  are  somewhere  in  France, 
practising  in  the  trenches  the  patriotism  they  taught  in  the 
schools.  He  has  given  also  his  pupils — the  heirs  of  his  intellectual 
life.  From  these  a  never-ceasing  stream  of  messages  brings  him 
into  daily  contact  with  the  joys  and  fears  of  war.  But  he  keeps 
his  faith — ^nd  his  pride — in  colleagues  and  pupils. 
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REPORT  ON  SUPERANNUATION. 

T.  H.  PuTMAN^  B.A.,  D.P^D.^  Senior  Public  School  Inspector, 

Ottawa^  O.E.A.  Representative  to  the  Ontario 

Superannuation  Commission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Oentlemen, — Before  saying  any- 
thing about  the  work  of  the  Pension  Commissioners,  I  have  the 
permission  of  the  Chairman  to  make  an  announcement. 

The  Dominion  Educational  Association  is  planning  a  meeting 
for  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  days  of  November  of  this  present  year, 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  have  the  promise  of  Commissioner 
Claxton  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  as  speaker  for 
one  of  its  meetings.  I  am  not  certain  yet  which  it  will  be.  Any 
persons  who  are  interested  in  this  meeting,  if  they  will  send  me  a 
postcard,  will  receive  later  a  copy  of  the  programme  when  that 
programme  is  ready. 

With  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Pension  Commission,  my 
report  will  be  a  very  brief  one.  Mr.  Gray  is  to  follow  and  touch 
certain  parts  of  the  work. 

I  suppose  that  the  teachers  know  the  composition  of  the  Com- 
mission. According  to  the  Act  the  Minister  of  Education  was  to 
name  three  Commissioners,  of  whom  one  was  to  be  an  actuary,  and 
this  Association  elected  two.  The  Minister  named  Dr.  Colquhoun, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  Mr.  Humphries,  the  Accountant 
of  the  Department  of  Education,  and  Professor  M.  A.  Mackenzie, 
of  Trinity  University,  as  the  Actuary.  The  Minister  also  named 
his  private  secretary.  Major  James,  as  Secretary  to  the  Commis- 
sion, and  he  appointed  Mr.  Alan  Dymond,  who  is  Law  Clerk  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  as  Legal  Advisor  to  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  has,  I  think,  had  nine  meetings,  several  of  them 
occupied  largely  with  getting  machinery  into  order.  A  number 
of  pensions  have  been  granted;  Mr.  Gray  will  speak  more  par- 
ticularly regarding  that. 

The  Act  provided  that  the  Minister  should  make  certain 
Regulations  supplementing  the  Act  and  defining  the  work  of  the 
Commission.  The  Commission  was  asked  by  the  Minister  to 
frame  those  Regulations,  and  I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the 
Regulations  so  far  as  they  have  been  framed  up  to  the  present 
time.     The  first  Regulation  provided  that  all  applicants  for  pen- 
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sion  should  make  their  application  upon  a  form  which  was  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission. 

The  next  Regulation  dealt  with  communications  to  the  Com- 
mission, and  necessarily  said  that  such  communications  were  not 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Commissioners  but  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  The  next  Regulation  was  a  very  necessary  one, 
providing  for  the  length  of  time  for  which  a  teacher  might  be 
absent  from  duty  without  that  time  being  deducted  from  her  service 
when  she  applies  for  pension.  And  after  very  careful  considera- 
tion the  Commission  recommended  the  Minister  to  fix  that  time 
at  six  months.  And  now  that  the  Regulation  is  approved,  it  is  a 
part  of  the  Act  that  a  teacher  may  be  absent  from  duty  because 
of  illness — for  no  other  cause,  of  course — for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing six  months  without  that  absence  from  duty  being  deducted 
from  her  time  of  service  when  she  applies  for  pension.  And  the 
RegTilation  necessarily  provides  that  the  teacher  may  make  her 
contributions  during  that  period.  If  she.  is  being  paid  by  a  Board 
of  Trustees,  of  course  the  contributions  would  be  deducted  in  the 
regular  way.  If  she  is  not  being  paid  by  a  Board  of  Trustees,  she 
is  allowed  to  make  those  contributions  direct  to  the  pension  fund, 
and  in  order  that  she  might  not  be  embarrassed  after  a  long  period 
of  illness  by  having  to  make  immediate  payment,  a  period  of  one 
year  is  allowed  after  she  resumes  her  duties  during  which  she  may 
make  these  payments  for  the  six  months'  absence.  The  other 
Regulation  refers  to  the  payment  by  teachers  of  their  contributions 
in  case  they  are  employed  by  a  Board  not  complying  with  the 
Departmental  Regulations  and  not  receiving  Government  grants. 
That  Regulation  was  necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  teacher, 
because  the  Act  provides  that  those  amounts  kept  from  teachers' 
salaries  shall  be  deducted  by  the  Government  from  the  Govern- 
ment grant,  and  if  no  grants  were  being  paid,  then  there  was  no 
way  provided  under  the  Act  by  which  teachers  might  make  the 
contributions.  It  has  now  been  provided  by  the  Regulations  that 
such  teachers  may  make  their  contributions  direct  to  the  Pension 
Fund. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  make  some  minor  amendments  to 
the  Act  at  the  last  Session  of  the  Legislature.  These  amendments 
were  specially  necessary  to  clear  up  definitely  and  finally  the  rela- 
tion between  the  local  pension  schemes  of  the  city  of  Ottawa  and 
city  of  Toronto  on  the  one   hand    and    the    Provincial  pension 
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schemes  on  the  other  hand.  Other  amendments  were  of  less  im- 
portance. I  shall  refer  first  to  those  amendments  of  less  import- 
ance. 

The  Act  has  made  no  provision  by  which  men  who  have 
enlisted  for  overseas  service,  and  who  under  the  Act  were  to  have 
that  period  allowed  them  as  though  they  were  giving  actual  teach- 
ing service,  might  pay  their  contributions.  Now,  the  amendment 
to  the  Act  has  provided  for  that.  The  Act  was  somewhat  in- 
definite regarding  the  time  when  school  boards  were  to  make  re- 
turns. As  the  Act  came  into  force  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  1917, 
it  seemed  a  natural  thing  to  have  the  reports  from  the  boards  date 
from  the  1st  of  April  of  one  year  to  the  31st  of  March  of  the  next 
year.  Now,  when  that  was  put  into  operation  it  was  found  to  be 
a  very  cumbersome  and  unsatisfactory  plan  of  procedure.  For 
instance,  if  a  secretary  of  an  urban  board  made  deductions  on  the 
1st  day  of  April  from  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  employ 
of  his  Board  for  the  succeeding  year,  it  is  certain  that  a  great 
many  of  them  would  change,  because  many  teachers  terminate 
their  engagements  on  the  30th  of  June,  and  perhaps  many  more 
on  the  31st  of  December.  However,  that  plan  was  carried  out 
for  the  first  year,  and  the  secretaries  of  boards  are  now  on  the 
31st  of  March  making  a  supplementary  return  to  correct  that  first 
return.  But  as  the  Pension  Commission  saw  that  that  would 
entail  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  labour  on  school  boards  they 
recommended  that  the  Act  be  amended  and  that  the  Minister  fix 
such  dates  as  would  be  more  convenient.  And  after -the  30th  of 
June  of  this  year  I  believe  it  is  the  intention  to  have  these  returns 
made  from  the  1st  of  September  of  one  year  to  the  30th  of  June 
of  the  next  year. 

Then  th'fere  was  a  difficulty  under  the  Act  as  to  deductions 
from  the  salaries  of  certain  teachers  who  were  giving  part  time 
service  or  who  might  be  classed  as  occasional  teachers.  This  diffi- 
culty was  felt  most  acutely  in  connection  with  teachers  employed 
in  cities  and  towns  in  connection  with  evening  industrial  classes. 
You  can  understand  that  there  would  be  many  cases  where  it 
would  be  a  little  difficult  to  say  whether  a  person  was  a  teacher  or 
whether  he  was  a  carpenter.  And  it  was  found  necessary  to  amend 
the  Act  so  that  the  Minister  would  have  power  to  make  a  Regula- 
tion which  would  settle  questions  like  that. 
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Now,  I  come  to  deal  with  the  amendment  in  the  Act  that 
affected  the  city  of  Ottawa.  The  pension  trustees  of  the  local 
pension  fund  in  the  city  of  Ottawa  had  about  $50,000  in  their 
possession  when  this  Act  came  into  force  on  the  1st  of  April  of 
last  year,  and  the  Act  provided  that  that  money  might  be  paid 
over.  It  did  not  say  it  should  be  paid  over;  it  said  it  might  be 
paid  over  to  the  Provincial  Pension  Fund,  or  rather  that  the  local 
Board  might  pay  over  to  the  Provincial  Pension  Fund  a  sum  suffi- 
cient, computed  actuarily,  to  secure  to  the  teachers  of  Ottawa  their 
full  Ottawa  service.  Now,  when  the  actuary  came  to  make  his  com- 
putations he  found  that  he  should  require  a  sum  of  $66,000  from 
the  city  of  Ottawa  in  order  that  the  Ottawa  teachers  might  secure 
full  credit  for  all  the  service  they  had  given  in  the  city  of  Ottawa. 
The  Ottawa  Board  decided  that  they  could  not  very  well  during 
war  time  increase  the  money  that  they  had  in  their  treasury  to 
the  credit  of  this  fund,  because  they  were  already  under  obliga- 
tions to  pay  $9,000  or  $10,000  a  year  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time  on  account  of  pensions  already  granted,  and  they  proposed 
to  the  Minitser  that  they  would  pay  over  all  the  money  that  they 
had  and  that  the  Minister  would  make  provision  in  an  amendment 
to  the  Act  by  which  Ottawa  teachers  would  secure  credit  for  their 
Ottawa  service  to  such  an  amount  as  the  $50,000  would  purchase. 
That  amendment  was  incorporated  in  the  Act.  It  was  necessary 
to  do  that  to  protect  the  Ottawa  Board  on  the  one  hand  and  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  teachers  on  the  other  hand. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nothing  else  that  I  wish  to 
report  except  perhaps  one  thing.  I  don't  know  exactly  how  many 
pensions  have  been  granted  by  the  Commission,  but  I  do  know 
that  I  never  have  had  anything  to  do  with  any  work  which  has 
given  me  quite  as  much  pleasure  as  to  have  some  slight  part  in 
granting  pensions  to  teachers,  some  of  whom  had  served  for  more 
than  50  years.  One  of  the  first  cases  that  came  before  the  Pension 
Commission  was  an  application  from  a  teacher  who  had  taught 
51  years,  and  when  I  looked  at  the  sheet  and  saw  the  schools 
where  she  began  to  give  her  service  I  found  that  the  first  school 
that  she  ever  taught  in  was  a  school  where  her  predecessor  was 
my  own  mother,  and  that  she  began  her  service  some  years  before 
I  was  born.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  pleasure  it  gave  me  to 
see  that  veteran  teacher  get  a  small  pension ;  I  think  she  got  $365 
a  year.    I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
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REPORT  ON  SUPERANNUATION. 

R.  A.  Geay^  B.A.,  Pkincipal,  Oakwood  Collegiate  Institute, 

Toronto,  O.E.A.  Repeesentative  on  the  Ontabio 

Superannuation  Commission. 

Mr.  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — ^I  have  been  asked  to 
speak  on  what  the  Commission  has  accomplished  by  way  of  grant- 
ing pensions,  as  well  as  on  two  or  three  other  matters  of  perhaps 
minor  importance. 

On  the  1st  of  January  of  this  year  applications  began  to  be 
made  for  pensions.  Since  that  time  they  have  come  in  weekly  in 
considerable  numbers.  The  number  of  pensions  already  granted 
is  41 — 25  to  ladies  and  16  to  men.  But,  judging  from  the  number 
of  applications  that  are  now  coming  in,  it  is  altogether  likely  that 
there  will  be  a  much  larger  proportion  of  ladies  receiving  pensions 
than  have  already  been  granted.  As  Dr.  Putman  has  said,  the 
Commission  has  derived  the  utmost  satisfaction  from  granting 
pensions  to  some  of  the  old  ladies,  ladies  from  65,  70,  and 
upwards,  who  have  had  salaries  very  little  more  than  the  pensions 
that  they  are  now  receiving. 

The  most  troublesome  pensions  that  we  have  to  deal  with  are 
those  that  barely  come  under  the  Act,  which,  in  fact,  do  not  come 
under  the  Act.  It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  your  Commis- 
sioners when  we  cannot  bring  applicants  under  the  Act.  In  all 
cases  of  difficulty  we  consult  the  legal  advisor,  so  that  we  may  not 
personally  be  under  obligation  later  for  pensions  that  should  not 
have  been  granted. 

There  are  also  applications  for  pensions  on  account  of  sickness. 
Now,  none  have  yet  been  granted  on  that  ground.  They  are  under 
consideration  by  the  Commission,  and  we  shall  have  another  meet- 
ing very  shortly  to  consider  the  cases  that  have  been  brought 
before  us. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  with  reference  to  one  of 
the  amendments  in  the  Act,  that  deals  with  the  city  of  Toronto. 
Only  Ottawa  and  Toronto  had  penison  schemes  prior  to  the 
passing  of  this  Act.  Toronto  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
to  the  commissioners,  and  also  to  the  Government.  Certain 
people  in  the  City  Hall  wished  the  Board  of  Education  to  re- 
pudiate their  obligations  to  the  teachers  of  the  city  of  Toronto. 
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These  teachers  had  paid  into  the  Toronto  Fund  for  the  last  five 
years;  but  they  are  not  coming  into  this  Provincial  fund,  as  if 
they  had  entered  it  when  the  Toronto  fund  was  first  established. 
The  teachers  of  the  city  of  Toronto  are  coming  under  the  Act  on 
the  same  basis  as  all  the  other  teachers  of  the  Province ;  and  it 
was  thought  b}'  the  teachers  themselves  that  it  would  only  be  fair 
that  some  consideration  should  be  given  them  for  the  five  years' 
contributions  that  they  had  made  to  the  Toronto  fund,  l^ow, 
quite  an  attack  was  made  on  the  Board  of  Education  because  of 
their  attitude  on  this  question.  The  Board  of  Education,  I  may 
say,  had  taken  the  advice  which  was  given  them  by  a  committee  of 
teachers,  of  which  Mr.  C,  Gr.  Eraser  was  the  able  and  indefatigable 
chairman,  and  who  had  urged  the  Board  to  do  justice  to  those  who 
had  been  contributing,  for  the  last  five  years.  It  was  necessary  to 
have  an  amendment  to  the  Act  to  provide  for  this  repa^Tnent  and 
to  protect  the  Board  of  Education.  The  Board  of  Education 
proved  themselves  an  honourable  body.  While  they  might  have 
done  less  by  accepting  the  suggestions  from  the  City  Hall,  and 
while  they  might  have  done  more  by  bringing  the  teachers  in  as 
if  they  had  entered  the  scheme  five  years  ago,  they  finally  decided 
to  repay  the  contributions  the  teachers  had  made. 

I  think  great  credit  is  due  to  the  Minister  of  Education  for 
the  stand  that  he  has  taken  in  connection  with  education  at  this 
time.  That  same  City  Council  wished  to  control  the  finances  of 
the  Board  of  Education  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  and-  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  yielded  and  if  the  line  had  been  broken  here,  the  whole 
Province  would  have  been  rolled  up  in  similar  way.  and  Boards 
of  Education  would  have  been  deprived  of  the  power  in  educa- 
tional matters  that  they  have  previously  had.  Great  credit  is  due 
to  the  Minister  of  Education  for  the  stand  that  he  took  in  this  and 
other  educational  matters  at  the  last  session,  and  to  the  Acting 
Minister  of  Education,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Ferguson,  who,  in  the 
regretted  absence  of  the  Minister  through  illness,  supported  the 
amendment  which  provided  for  the  return  to  the  teachers  of 
Toronto  of  the  money  that  they  had  paid  during  the  past  five 
years. 

No  amendment  has  been  made  that  will  change  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  mathematical  part  of  this  Act.  The  amendments,  as 
Dr.  Putman  has  said,  have  been  minor  amendments.     But  there 
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are  some  questions  that  have  arisen  on  which  some  explanation 
should  be  given.  As  you  know,  the  Department  of  Education 
printed  the  Act  with  a  commentary  on  it.  Since  that  time  other 
questions  have  arisen  that  seem  to  need  some  little  explanation. 
For  example,  suppose  a  teacher  has  taught,  in  a  private  school  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  or  for  some  years  in  another  Province, 
how  will  his  standing  in  the  Provincial  scheme  be  affected  ?  Now, 
the  Act  specifically  states  that  service  outside  of  the  Province 
shall  not  be  counted.  So  far  as  a  pension  is  concerned,  those 
teachers,  I  think,  must  consider  such  experience  as  never  having 
occurred.  But  are  they,  then,  to  teach  on  until  they  are  70  or  80 
or  90  years  of  age,  that  is,  until  they  have  taught  for  40  years 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario  before  they  can  benefit  at  all  by  this 
Act  I  There  are  two  clauses  that  appear  to  meet  these  cases.  It 
may  be  that  if  there  is  any  hardship  occurring,  or  going  to  occur, 
to  any  of  those  teachers  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  some  addi- 
tional amendment  to  the  Act,  but  in  the  meantime  there  are  two 
clauses  that  can  be  applied.  One  is  the  incapacity  clause.  If  a 
teacher  has  taught  15  years,  and  becomes  incapacitated  through 
illness  or  otherwise,  he  is  entitled  to  a  pension  on  account  of  sick- 
ness. Now,  suppose  a  teacher  comes  into  the  provincial  system 
late  in  life,  at  40  or  50  years  of  age,  and  cannot  possibly  teach  his 
40  years;  if  the  time  comes  when  he  is  incapable  of  further 
service,  he  can  come  in  under  the  15  years'  clause  for  sickness. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has 'not  been  long  absent  from  the  Pro- 
vincial scheme,  he  can  come  in  under  the  other  clause  that  permits 
anyone  to  be  pensioned  who  has  served  30  years.  These  two 
clauses  seem  in  the  meantime  to  be  ample  to  meet  such  cases.  It  is 
not  necessary,  then,  for  a  person  to  teach  40  years  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  to  receive  a. pension  according  to  the  Act. 

Another  question  that  might  have  a  word  or  two  upon  it  is 
that  concerning  retirement  before  40  years.  It  was  stated  in  the 
commentary  that  tables  would  be  prepared  showing  what  pension 
one  might  receive  on  retiring  after  30  years  or  31  or  33  up  to  39 
years.  Now,  there  are  a  great  many  conditions  that  must  be 
•fulfilled  in  the  working  out  of  such  a  table.  For  instance,  the 
age  is  very  important  in  estimating  the  actuarial  equivalent,  and 
one  may  have  taught  30  years  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  48  or 
49  or  50,  and  so  on;  thus  tables  must  be  prepared  showing  the 
amount  that  one  would  receive  from  the  age  of  48  upwards.    More 
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than  that,  if  one  retires  after  30  years  of  service,  or  31,  or  so  on, 
up  to  39  years,  that  is  another  condition.  Another  condition  is 
the  amount  of  contribution  previously  made  before  the  appli- 
cant retires.  Another  is  the  amount  of  contribution  that  he 
would  have  made  had  he  continued  to  give  40  years  of  service. 
And  for  every  case  in  each  of  these  conditions  there  will  be  a 
variation  in  all  the  others.  And  it  is  not  hard  to  see  that  tables 
that  would  include  all  cases  would  have  to  be  extremely  volu- 
minous. Tables  requiring  a  little  calculation  have  been  prepared ; 
I  have  a  copy  of  them,  and  would  be  glad  to  make  the  calculaton 
provided  the  applications  were  not  too  numerous.  There  are 
13,000  or  14,000  teachers,  and  if  all  out  of  mere  curiosity  wished 
to  know  how  much  they  would  receive,  the  people  in  the  office 
would  be  kept  doing  nothing  but  making  calculations  for  them. 
Now,  I  wish  to  state  a  simple  solution  of  this  problem  so  that 
you  scarcely  need  to  ask.  You  can  make  a  very  simple  calculation 
yourself.  It  will  be  morely  a  rough  approximation,  however. 
For  every  year  that  your  period  of  service  falls  short  of  40  years, 
deduct  7%  or  6V^*^^  of  the  pension  that  you  would  expect  to  receive 
at  the  end  of  40  years,  and  the  result  will  be  approximately  what 
you  would  get  as  the  actuarial  equivalent  if  you  retire  earlier. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  made  that  very  plain.  I  will  give 
you  an  example.  If  you  wish  to  retire  after  having  served  39 
years,  calculate  the  pension  which  you  would  receive  if  you  retire 
after  40  years'  service,  and  take  93%  of  it.  If  you  wish  to  retire 
after  38  years'  service,  take  86%  of  the  same  pension ;  if  after  37 
years  take  79%,  and  so  on,  and  you  will  get  very  approximately 
the  amount  of  pension  that  you  would  get  as  an  actuarial 
equivalent. 

Now,  some  think  that  the  pension  is  very  small  after  30  years' 
service — some  of  those  who  have  applied  think  that  it  is  an 
extremely  small  pension;  but  I  would  like  to  say  this,  that  the 
calculations  are  made  accurately.  If  you  retire  after  30  years' 
service,  you  will  give  up  the  pension  that  you  would  receive  after 
40  years'  service ;  you  are  giving  up  the  return  of  your  contribu- 
tions should  death  occur  between  30  years'  service  and  40  years' 
service;  you  are  being  relieved  of  making  further  contributions. 
and  the  fund  is  also  giving  up  the  equal  contributions  that  the 
Government  would  pay.    In  exchange  you  are  getting  the  pension 
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at  the  earlier  period.  There  is  no  chance,  there  is  no  possibility, 
of  your  being  deprived  of  what  you  ought  to  get,  because  these  are 
the  exact  equivalents  mathematically. 

I  might  mention  just  one  other  thing,  and  that  is  that  one  of 
the  duties  of  the  Commission  is  to  examine  every  application,  and 
some  of  those  applications  cover  many  pages.  A  teacher  has  taught 
perhaps  in  30  different  places,  certain  statements  are  made,  and 
have  to  be  verified;  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  connected 
with  that.  I  might  say  that  one  of  your  Commissioners,  either 
Dr.  Putman  or  myself,  checks  over  every  application,  and  also 
checks  the  calculation  of  the  amount  of  the  pension,  to  ensure  that 
no  error  can  possibly  creep  in. 

I  think  I  have  taken  up  perhaps  more  time  than  I  should.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  serve  the  teachers  of  the  Province,  and  as  Dr. 
Putman  has  said,  to  grant  pensions  to  those  old  teachers  is  one 
of  the  pleasantest  duties  that  we  are  called  on  to  perform. 
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WHAT  OXE  NATION  HAS  DONE  FOE  AGRICULTURAL 
REORGANIZATION  THROUGH  ITS  SdlOOLS. 


Harold  W.  Foght,  Ph.D 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Fellow  Teachers, — -It  is  my  purpose 
to-niglit  to  nnfold  a  page  or  two  from  the  educational  and  agri- 
cultural history  of  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  continental  king- 
doms of  Europe.  1  do  not  bring'  the  story  of  Denmark  to  you 
men  and  women  of  Ontario  because  i  woukl  advi^^e  you  to  trans- 
plant to  C  anadian  shores  continental  European  school  systems,  i 
do'it  because  T  feel  and  know  that  you  are  wise  enough  and  great 
enough  here  to  make  use  of  the  best  to  be  found  in  any  school 
system  wheresoever  it  may  have  originated. 

Denmark  is  one  of  the  smallest  kingdoms  on  the  continent.  It 
contains  less  than  15,000  square  miles.  It  is  cut  by  sinuous 
arms  of  the  ocean  into  shreds.  It  contains,  I  think,  something  like 
five  hundred  small  islands,  of  which  only  thirteen  or  fourteen  are 
large  enough  to  be  of  real  economic  value.  The  climate  is  inhos- 
pitable; it  is  neither  hot  nor  cold — I  mean  the  winters  are  not 
extreme  and  the  summers  are  not  hot.  At  the  same  time  damp 
winds  blow  in  from  the  ocean  at  almost  every  season  of  the  year 
in  such  a  way  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  stall-feed  his 
cattle  for  at  least  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve.  Jutland,  the 
large  peninsula,  is  made  up  of  glacial  drift  sands,  pebbles  and 
rock.  The  soil  is  naturally  poor,  and  whatever  has  been  accom- 
plished there  is  the  result  of  the  thrift,  the  energy,  the  education 
of  the  men  and  women  who  have  lived  upon  it.  The  islands  are 
better.  They  are  rich  naturally.  But  even  here  what  has  been 
accomplished  is  the  result  of  a  very  peculiar  system  of  education. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  Denmark  had  a  very  in- 
eificient  agricultural  system  because  its  rural  school  system  was 
ineffective.  To-day  all  of  this  is  changed.  We  all  know  that 
Denmark  is  the  most  scientific  agricultural  nation  anywhere,  and 
this  is  largely  because  of  the  fact  that  Denmark  has  organized  the 
most  complete  rural  school  system  to  be  found  anywhere.  Here 
it  is  possible  for  the  child  of  six  to  enter  the  elementary  school, 
to  spend  eight  years  in  that  school,  and  then,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
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ha\ing  completed  the  elementary  school,  to  spend  the  next  three 
years  in  that  interesting  step  of  the  school  system  which  I  take 
the  liberty  to  call  the  "  school  of  the  out-of-doors."  Then  at 
eighteen  and  upwards  he  may  attend  Denmark's  real  contribution 
to  the  school  systems  of  all  time — 4he  cultural  folk  high  school. 
Then,  having  attended  this  school — if  a  young  man,  for  a  winter  or 
two,  or  if  a  young  woman,  for  a  summer  or  two — he  will  attend  in 
turn  the  local  agricultural  school  of  secondary  rank,  and  she,  who 
may  some  day  become  his  helpmate,  will  spend  some  time  in  the 
rural  home  economic  school  nearby.  Later  I  see  the  two  of  them, 
in  my  mind's  eye,  returning  to  the  land,  loving  it,  understanding 
it,  ready  to  honour  it  and  to  make  a  good  living  out  of  it.  That 
makes  for  complete  agricultural  life. 

I  will  shortly  give  the  details  of  the  system.  It  is  then  the 
purpose  to  throw  pictures  on  the  screen  to  show  just  what  I  mean 
by  these  steps  in  the  educational  system.  But  we  go  back  a  little. 
The  historian  tells  us  that  a  thousand  years  ago  the  heart  of 
Jutland  was  a  great,  splendid  forest  of  white  pine  and  red  spruce, 
of  oak,  of  elm,  of  ash  and  beech.  Then  came  the  time  when 
thoughtless  men  needed  their  armadas  for  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  the  day  of  Canute  the  Great.  They  built  their  ships, 
the  conquest  was  made ;  but  with  it  came  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  great  splendid  forestland.  Later  on  the  bleak  winds  blow- 
ing in  from  the  ISTorth  Sea,  from  the  west  and  the  northwest, 
penetrated  the  heart  of  the  forest.  By  degrees  its  splendid  mon- 
archs  died.  The  ling  broke  in  choking  out  the  roots  of  the  last 
of  the  trees,  and  for  seven  hundred  years  the  heart  of  Jutland  was 
dead,  one  great,  bleak  moorland,  such  as  one  may  see  in  parts  of 
the  British  Isles  to-day.  It  became  the  abiding  place  of  the  out- 
law; it  was  cursed,  said  the  men  living  on  the  farmsteads  down 
by  the  shores.  But  I  know,  too,  with  the  Danish  poet,  that  the 
skylark  still  fluttered  overhead  and  trilled  his  lays.  In  Denmark 
the  skylark  is  the  bird  of  hope,  and  better  days  were  in  store  for 
the  heatherland.  It  has  been  reclaimed  since  then.  But,  my 
friends,  the  lesson  taught  is  this :  It  required  a  spur  of  necessity  to 
force  the  Danish  people  to  make  the  change.  The  spur  came  to 
them  in  form  of  terrible  war.  Back  in  '64,  you  recall  from  your 
history,  the  Danish  nation  was  plunged  into  war  with  Prussia 
and  Austria — the  same  old  Hunnish  story.     The  Danish  people 
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were  small  and  helpless ;  the  war  was  short  and  bitter.  At  one  fell 
blow  the  nation  losit  one-fourth  of  its  geographical  area,  about  one- 
fourth  of  its  population,  and  much  of  its  wealth.  For  a  few 
short  weeks  the  nation  was  plunged  in  a  lethargy  of  despair.  They 
did  not  know  what  to  do,  where  to  turn.  Well  did  they  realize 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  hold  their  heads  high  among 
the  nations  of  the  continent  in  a  political  sense.  Then,  my  friends, 
a  miracle  took  place,  a  real  miracle,  an  educational  miracle.  The 
school  men,  the  philosophers,  the  preachers,  the  poets  of  the  nation, 
stepped  forward,  exclaiming  that  "  it  is  now  for  us  to  change  this 
condition  of  things."  And  it  was  so.  Within  a  generation  and  a 
half  they  had  reorganized  the  schools  in  such  a  way  that,  through 
them,  the  people  were  taught  it  as  their  patriotic  duty  to  guard  the 
native  land,  to  do  their  utmost  to  redeem  what  was  left  of  it.  It 
was  their  task  now  to  remove  the  curse  from  the  heatherland ;  it 
was  their  task  to  drain  the  slough  and  the  bog,  to  irrigate  the 
upper  moor,  to  rear  plantations  where  needed  to  check  the  indrift- 
ing  sand  dunes  from  the  old  North  Sea.  And,  as  I  have  hinted,  it 
all  came  about  as  the  result  of  a  most  remarkable  system  of  schools. 
I  have  seen  much  of  this  with  my  own  eyes,  having  been  sent  to 
Denmark  by  the  American  Government  to  study  the  country 
schools  and  agriculture,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  relation  be- 
tween the  two.  I  have  seen  the  people  at  work  planting  near  the 
shore  line  to  check  the  dunes.  They  had  no  native  trees  that 
would  grow  in  the  sand  so  near  the  brine.  They  finally  found  a 
hardy  jack  pine  in  the  Tyrolese  Alps.  That  was  planted.  Later 
they  uprooted  every  other  one  of  these  and  planted  in  their  stead 
native  red  spruce,  which  would  grow  well  in  this  nurse  bed.  The 
plantations  grew  large.  Then,  beyond  this  protecting  belt,  soil- 
making  began.  And,  know  this,  my  friends,  it  is  a  great  thing  to 
take  part  in  quickening  that  which  was  dead !  To  take  dead  land 
and  make  it  over.  Oh,  I  have  seen  so  much  of  this  old  tragedy 
down  in  the  States  in  the  Old  East  where  we  have  been  skinning 
the  soil  to  death ;  largely  because  the  schools  of  the  past  have  been 
unable  to  provide  rural  districts  with  the  right  type  of  agricultural 
leadership.  I  have  often  said  this  of  us  Americans  south  of  the 
international  line.  If  our  foresight  had  been  half  as  good  as  our 
hindsight  we  could  never  have  permitted  the  great  soils'  devasta- 
tion and  depletion  from  which  we  are  now  obliged  to  suffer.    Why, 
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do  you  know  that  the  Danes  in  the  re-making  of  their  soil  have 
been  sending  tramp  steamers  to  the  guano  islands  of  the  South 
Pacific,  to  Chili  and  Peru  for  the  nitrates  there,  and  to  our  own 
Florida  for  the  rock  phosphates.  These  have  been  carried  across 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  carefully  used  on  the  land, 
until  it  has  been  made  to  blossom  like  the  rose.  Not  alone  do  they 
know  how  to  remake  the  dead  land.  Through  their  reorganized 
schools  the  people  have  been  enabled  to  produce  great  crops — the 
crops  that  will  injure  the  land  the  least.  Not  alone  this,  but  the 
crops  which  are  needed  the  most.  Then  the  raw  materials  are 
taken  and  manufactured  by  the  farmers  themselves,  and  placed 
upon  the  markets  of  the  world.  If  there  is  one  thing  in  which  we 
North  American  farmers  have  fallen  short  it  is  in  our  ability  to 
take  the  raw  materials  andi  manufacture  and  place  them  upon  the 
markets  so  that  the  producer  may  get  the  most  and  the  ultimate 
consumer  pay  the  least.  In  other  words,  the  Danes  have  solved 
this  great,  troublesome  problem  of  the  middleman.  So  far  as  the 
middlemen  are  needed  they  come  from  among  the  farmers  them- 
selves. They  are  young  chaps  reared  in  the  rural  community  and 
trained  in  this  new  type  of  schools. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  an  agricultural  talk — just 
enough  for  a  background,  then  to  the  schools.  Now,  briefly,  the 
eight-year  elementary  school.  They  must  be  passed  with  a  state- 
ment or  two,  as  the  schools  that  I  wish  to  dwell  upon  are  the 
unique  folk  high  schools.  The  elementary  rural  school  is  usually 
housed  in  a  modern  structure.  There  is  invariably  a  home  for  the 
teacher.  The  teacher  is  usually  a  schoolmaster.  If  there  is  a 
single  teacher  in  the  community  he  is  invariably  a  man  teacher. 
If  there  are  two  the  second  teacher  may  be  a  well-trained  young 
woman.  No  teacher  is  granted  a  certificate  to  teach  any  school  in 
Denmark  who  is  not,  as  a  minimum,  a  graduate  from  one  of  the 
twenty  state  normal  schools.  Many  of  the  teachers  have  addi- 
tional preparation ;  they  may  be  graduates  from  the  post-graduate 
school  for  teachers  at  Copenhagen ;  or  from  the  Royal  Frederick 
University ;  or  from  one  of  many  technical  schools.  Every  school 
had  a  well-equipped  school  plant  and  a  permanent  home  for  the 
teacher ;  a  course  of  study  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  people  living 
on  the  land.  Understand  me,  the  mother  tongue  had  a  great  place 
in  the  course  of    study — the    language,    written    and  oral,  the 
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niviiiuiuy,}-  o±  the  laud,  its  tipleiidid  history,  its  beautiful  literature, 
and  all  tlie  other  fuudainental  subjects.  But  every  subject  was 
taught  in  the  light  of  its  application  to  the  land — growing  out  of 
the  land,  so  to  speak, 

I  did  not  find  what  we  might  call  practical  agriculture  in  the 
elementary  schools  at  all.  Instead,  they  give  the  children  a  course 
in  nature  study  agriculture.  That  is  to  say,  the  boys  and  girls 
learn  from  the  beginning  to  know  their  nature  friends — the  birds, 
the  bugs,  the  flying  and  creeping  things.  They  learn  to  know  the 
trees,  and  the  flowers,  all  the  living,  teeming  things  round  about 
them.  It  was  my  friend,  Dr.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  of  Cornell, 
IsT.Y.,  who  once  said:  ''  You  send  me  to  Cornell  a  young  fellow 
who  loves  nature  and  I  will  return  him  to  you  in  a  few  weeks  as  a 
practical  naturalist  farmer."  He  is  right.  Our  greatest  farmers 
are  the  naturalist  farmers. 

I  assume  now  that  the  boy  or  girl  of  fourteen  years  has  com- 
pleted this  elementary  course.  Now  comes  the  unique  link  in  the 
system.  The  immediate  responsibility  of  the  state  ends  at  this 
point,  which  requires  every  youth  to  complete  the  eight  years  of 
the  elementary  school.  But  it  was  pleasing  to  learn  that  the  young 
people  generally  insisted,  and  their  parents  insisted,  that  they  con- 
tinue into  the  higher  schools,  so  far  as  possible.  I  found  that  39% 
of  the  youngsters  completed  the  next  step  in  the  school  system — the 
folk  high  school  and  the  local  agricultural  school,  or  the  home 
economic  school. 

XoAv,  what  is  meant  by  this  school  of  the  out-of-doors  ?  Take 
John  and  Mary  in  their  early  adolescent  period,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen.  It  is  a  time  when  John  is  difficult  to  manage. 
If  you  have  boys  at  home  of  that  age  you  know  what  I  am  talking 
about.  It  is  a  time  when  he  is  that  hoy.  It  is  the  time,  if  you 
please,  when  he  is  neither  fowl  nor  fish ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  neither 
boy  nor  man.  He  is  somewhere  between  the  two.  Much  the  same 
might  be  said  of  Mary,  who  is  going  through  a  similar  unfolding 
or  changing  stage.  The  Danish  philosopher  says  that  right  at  this 
point  of  adolescence  is  a  good  time  to  take  the  boy  and  girl  in  hand 
and  teach  them,  among  other  things,  the  dignity  of  honest  labour. 
And  so,  to  this  end,  the  G-ovemment  has  organized  thousands  of 
homes  and  farmsteads,  backed  by  Government  and  supei'vised  in 
such  a  way  that  the  boy  may  spend  four  or  five  hours  a  day  in 
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actual  work  of  a  practical  kind  on  such  a  farm.  The  young- 
girl  may  do  as  much,  provided  of  course  her  own  home  is  not  one 
of  the  supervised  group.  The  children  always  spend  night  at  home. 
Then,  again,  at  least  two  afternoons  of  the  week  are  given  over 
to  play,  because  the  people  honestly  believe  that  all  work  and  ho 
play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.  It  is  so.  Speaking  of  play  life,  we 
found  it  in  all  the  schools  well  supervised.  We  found  it  in  the 
elementary  schools,  in  the  folk  high  schools,  and  in  the  local  agri- 
cultural schools.  There  are  something  like  1,480  community 
houses  or  gymnasiums  in  rural  Denmark.  Here  the  older  mem- 
bers, usually  fellows  from  the  folk  high  schools,  have  charge  of  the 
gymnastics,  the  athletics,  and  the  play  games.  I  have  seen  young 
old  fellows,  white-haired  and  bewhiskered,  turning  somersaults 
and  handsprings  almost  as  limberly  as  the  younger  fellows.  And 
they  were  young  in  a  sense,  because,  you  know,  we  are  young  just  as 
long'  as  we  act  yonng,  and  absolutely  not  a  day  longer.  This  work 
is  well  organized.  But  the  thing  of  greatest  appeal  is  the  change 
going  on  in  John  as  he  is  passing  from  his  period  of  pre- 
adolescence  to  the  period  of  adolescence.  You  know,  during  this 
first  period  John  did  not  care  a  bit  whether  his  face  and  neck  and 
ears  Avere  clean  or  not.  He  did  not  care  whether  his  dress  was 
neat  or  not.  But  the  change  came  overnight,  almost.  ISTow  he  is 
careful  that  his  trousers  are  creased  just  so ;  that  his  tie  is  tied 
just  so.  And  she,  on  her  part,  naturally  does  not  do  less.  He 
awkwardly  begins  approaching  her;  she  coyly  draws  him  on. 
Anyhow,  the  romance  in  the  life  of  the  young  people  has  begun. 
Oh,.T  know  I  need  not  come  to  Ontario  to  tell  you  about  this. 
But  the  time  has  now  come,  mind'  you,  when  the  young  folks  are 
ready  to  hitch  their  little  wagon  to  a  star,  to  be  led  or  to  be  misled. 

It  is  here  that  the  great  Bishop  ISTikolai  Frederik  Severin 
Grundrvig,  the  father  of  the  folk  high  school,  steps  forward,  giving 
the  young  people  his  remarkable  educational  institution.  The 
folk  high  school  is  a  school  for  grown-up  people — for  ])eo]ile  from 
eighteen  years  up  to  ninety-nine,  if  they  care  to  attend  it.  There 
is  no  matriculation  feature,  no  entrance  examination.  Any- 
one who  has  the  desire  to  learn,  to  improve,  may  come,  provided 
he  is  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age.  It  is  not  a  book  school  in  any 
sense  of  the  word ;  nor  is  it  a  high  school  as  we  ordinarily  under- 
stand that  term — that  is,  four  years  above  the  8th  grade.     It  is  a 
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lecture  school,  not  a  book  school.  It  is  a  school  in  which  inspired 
and  inspiring  men  and  women  appear  before  crowds  of  young 
people,  inspiring  them  to  lofty  things  in  turn.  I  have  not  the  time 
to  go  into  the  details  of  the  philosophy  of  the  thing.  Let  this 
suffice,  that  somehow,  as  the  young  people  and  old  sit  on  the  rough 
benches,  they  learn  to  look  at  self  introspectively,  asking  self  ques- 
tions :  What  am  I  ?  Why  am  I  ?  What  is  the  purpose  in  life  ? 
Why  did  God  place  me  on  earth?  How  may  I  best  fulfil  this 
purpose?  How  may  I  best  serve  my  God,  my  native  land,  my 
community,  and  self?  I  honestly  believe  that  a  great  many 
people  go  through  this  world  without  ever  having  asked  themselves 
such  questions  as  these,  who  just  float  or  drift  along. 

Now,  aside  from  being  a  school  for  thinkers,  it  is  a  culture 
school  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word.  Grundtvig  puts  it,  "  This 
is  not  a  school  of  death ;  it  is  a  school  of  life."  He  was  himself 
reared  in  the  old,  narrow,  classical  institution.  It  is  a  striking  fact, 
my  friends,  that  the  folk  high  school  is  the  most  cultural  among 
schools ;  yet,  not  a  chapter  of  Latin  or  Greek  does  it  give.  Pre- 
eminently stands  the  mother  tongue,  with  its  literature ;  then  comes 
the  mythology  of  the  nation,  and,  if  you  please,  philosophy, 
economics,  sociology,  much  play  life — all  of  it  preparing  people  to 
think  and  to  stand  on  their  own  feet.  To  illustrate,  in  literature, 
for  example,  the  students  get  more  than  the  literature  of  little 
Denmark.  And,  by  the  way,  Denmark  has  a  wonderful  literature. 
Much  more  of  it  ought  to  be  translated  into  the  English  tongue. 
They  get  Oehlenschlager  and  Holberg  and  Evald  and  others  of 
the  poets  of  Denmark ;  but  they  get  just  as  much  of  Ibsen  and 
Bjomson  of  Norway,  Leo  Tolstoi  of  Russia,  and  Goethe  ^nd 
Schiller  of  Germany,  and  Victor  Hugo  of  France,  and  Milton  and 
Shakespeare,  and  Longfellow  and  Emerson,  and  many  others. 
Some  they  read  in  English  and  some  is  translated  to  the  Danish. 
Speaking  of  Emerson,  a  fine  young  fellow,  dressed  in  white,  came 
trotting  behind  me  one  day  as  I  was  making  my  way  to  the  station 
and  exclaiming,  "  Hold  on,  Mr.  Foght,  before  you  make  the  train 
I  have  something  to  tell  you.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  have 
just  completed  the  last  of  Emerson's  essays  in  English."  Now,  I 
thought  to  myself,  he  has  read  Emerson  in  English.  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  I  have  read  all  of  his  essays  in  any  language.  And  it  is 
quite  possible  that  some  of  the  teachers  in  the  audience  to-night 
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have  not  had  the  patience  to  read  all  of  Emerson.  But  here  was 
a  clodhopper  from  the  land,  with  great  red  fists,  who  had  read 
Emerson.  He  was  a  cultured  young  fellow,  who  would  later  make 
use  of  his  culture  as  a  scientific  farmer.  It  is  absolutely  essential. 
What  our  agricultural  population  needs  to-day  as  much  as  prac- 
tical and  technical  agricultural  education  is  a  broader  cultural 
preparation  for  their  life  work. 

I  will  now  narrate  the  story  of  one  of  these  schools,  after  which 
we  will  turn  to  the  pictures.  There  are  in  Denmark;  seventy-nine 
Government-aided  schools  of  this  type,  or  were  when  I  was  there 
four  years  ago.  They  are  private  institutions,  but  subsidized  to 
su<yh  an  extent  that  they  are  able  to  make  tHeir  way  well.  The 
school  I  have  in  mind  is  Vallekilde — we  will  see  it  on  the  screen 
in  a  little  while.  It  lies  near  the  shore  in  the  northwest  part  of 
the  Island  of  Seeland.  We  had  spent  a  week  there,  my  two 
American  friends  and  myself.  It  was  the  last  day,  and  we  were  to 
depart  for  Copenhagen,  after  which  we  were  to  go  to  England  and 
then  return  home  to  the  States.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  chimes  were  sounded,  and  in  a  very  short  while  214  husky 
white-clad  lads  were  assembled  in  the  stone  inlaid  courtyard.  In 
the  winter  time,  as  I  stated  a  while  ago,  the  young  men  are  in 
attendance,  and  in  the  summer  the  young  women  are  in  attend- 
ance, only  two  of  them,  the  largest,  being  co-educational.  At 
half-past  six,  the  breakfast  bell  was  sounded,  and  we  assembled  in 
the  great  commons  where  we  parto<jk  of  a  very  frugal  breakfast 
presided  over  by  the  unmarried  teachers  and  the  principal  and  his 
family.  The  young  fellows  were  divided  into  groups  of  twenty, 
and  each  squad-group,  as  they  called  it,  was  in  charge  of  a  senior 
student  as  house  father.  At  seven  o'clock,  after  breakfast,  the 
beautiful  chimes  were  sounded  again,  and  we  assembled  in  the 
chapel  for  the  devotional  exercises  of  the  day.  Now,  this  institu- 
tion is  neither  sectarian  nor  denominational;  it  is  Christian.  It 
is  true  that  Denmark  is  to  all  practical  purposes  Lutheran  so  far 
as  the  church  goes.  There  are  a  few  Roman  Catholics,  five  thou- 
sand, I  think,  in  the  whole  nation,  and  a  few  of  the  other  denom- 
inations, but  they  have  no  great  hold  on  the  people.  It  is  not 
compulsory  for  these  young  folks  to  attend  chapel  service  or  re- 
ligious exercises ;  but,  somehow,  it  never  occurs  to  them  that  it  is  a 
smart  thing  to  skip  chapel  exercises.    No  particular  record  is  kept 
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of  them;  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  all  need  this  sort  of  thing. 
And  I  assure  you  that  on  this  last  morning  all  214  of  them  cer- 
tainly had  turned  out,  for  every  chair  was  filled.  We  began  by 
singing  the  national  hymn  of  Denmark.  And,  by  the  way,  at  all 
the  lectures  the  audience  begins  with  song  and  they  close  the 
lecture  with  song.     The  national  hymn,  oh,  I  remember  it  so  well. 

"  Kong  Kristian  stod  ved  hojen  Mast  i  Hog  og  Damp," 

'*  King  Christian  stood  at  lofty  mast 
In  smoke  and  mist," 

as  Longfellow  translates  it.  It  was  beautiful.  Then  we  had  some 
introductory  remarks  by  Mr.  Henson,  the  principal,  a  Scripture 
lesson,  and  a  brief  prayer.  I  recall  so  well  that  he  prayed  for  the 
safe  return  home  of  the  American  guests.  And  then  we  closed  by 
singing 

"  Vor  Gud  Han  er  saa  fast  en  Borg :" 

"  A  mighty  fortress  is  our  God — " 

the  Reformation  hymn.  And  then  we  went  to  the  work  of  the 
day.  First,  fifty-five  minutes  in  rural  sociology;  next,  fifty-five 
minutes  literature;  then  came  history;  then  some  practical  work, 
work  in  the  fields,  and  so  on  throughout  the  day,  stopping  for 
luncheon  at  12.00,  and  for  dinner  at  6.30.  Then  at  7.30  we  met 
for  the  last  time  of  the  day.  This  is  a  long  day,  from  6  to  10. 
Not  much  chance  for  study — that  is,  book  study.  They  always 
have  a  splendid  library  where  students  read  when  they  have  time. 
It  was  to  be  our  last  session,  you  understand,  because  that  same 
night  we  were  to  take  the  train  back  to  Copenhagen.  We  assem- 
bled, oh,  I  remember  so  well,  passing  into  the  beautiful  audi- 
torium, with  the  mural  inscriptions  and  mural  paintings,  and 
right  back  of  the  speaker's  stand,  heroic  size,  a  painting  of  Bishop 
Grundtvig,  as  an  old  man.  We  settled  down ;  we  took  our  chairs : 
had  a  song,  and  then,  to  my  amazement,  Mr.  Hanson  announced 
that  we  will  have  Mr.  Foght  speak  to  us  once  again,  and  this  time 
we  will  ask  him  to  speak  in  Danish.  ITow,  it  happens  that  I  am 
not  a  Dane;  although  I  have  the  advantage  of  having  been  born 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  My  cradle  stood  under  the 
rook-ribbed  mountain  sides  of  old  Norway.  If  there  is  one  thing 
I  am  proud  of  it  is  the  fact  of  having  been  bom  a  Norseman. 
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You  Britishers  and  Canadians  know  right  well  that  really  the  best 
part  of  .Great  Britain  came  out  of  Scandinavia — in  the  very  early 
days.  And  it  is  a  great  privilege,  then,  to  be  transplanted  to  this 
side,  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  great  democracy  here.  Well,  I 
addressed  them  in  Danish  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Of 
course  I  speak  Danish ;  all  Scandinavians  do  or  should  be  able  to 
do  so.  Then  I  sat  down  thinking  I  had  got  away  with  it  fairly 
well.  And  then  a  young  fellow  arose  in  the  back  part  of  the 
room  and  said,  "  Mr.  Principal,  we  would  now  like  to  have  Mr. 
Foght  speak  to  us  in  English  a  little  while  because  we  love  it  so." 
'Now,  just  think  of  these  young  men  wanting  to  be  addressed  in 
English  because  they  loved  it  so!  In  the  folk  high  schools  they 
get  English  and  German,  and  some  study  Finnish  and  Russian. 
But  they  study  modern  languages  for  practical  purposes — not  as  a 
polish  which  may  rub  oif  later,  but  because  they  need  it  as  agents 
of  the  farmers  when  they  go  to  sell  the  butter  and  bacon  and  cheese 
in  England,  and  in  Hamburg,  and  Helsingfors  and  Petrograd. 
All  right  then !  And  Mr.  Foght  then  spoke  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  in  English.  That  makes  six-fourths  of  an  hour — ^an  hour 
and  a  half.  I  mention  this  because  of  what  followed.  I  sat  down. 
We  had  another  song.  And  then  to  my  amazement  again  Mr. 
Hanson  announced :  "  Gentlemen,  we  will  now  have  the  regular 
exercises  of  the  evening."  That  is  to  say,  we  now  had  a  fifty-five 
minute  lecture — one  of  the  finest  I  have  ever  listened  to.  The 
speaker  did  not  talk  about  Denmark  at  all.  He  began  with  Eng- 
land, with  the  year  of  our  Lord  1776 — the  year  in  which  Adam 
Smith  brought  forth  his  great  master  work,  the  "  Wealth  of 
J^ations."  We  lingered  there  a  while.  Later,  we  crossed  the  Eng- 
lish channel,  got  a  glimpse  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire  and  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  finally  we  landed  in  modem  Germany 
with  Karl  Marx.  This  was  only  an  outline  for  ten  lectures  to 
follow.  In  conclusion  we  all  stood  up  and  sang  in  closing  a  very 
long  hymn.  And  as  I  stood  there  listening  to  these  fine  fellows 
singing — all  of  them  singing — I  said  to  myself.  Surely  the  speaker 
has  talked  over  their  heads.  I  know  seniors  in  college  at  home 
who  would  have  gone  to  sleep  on  this  diet  because  it  would  have 
been  above  them.  And  so,  to  try  it  out,  as  soon  as  we  broke  up 
into  clusters  at  the  close  of  the  singing,  I  rushed  into  the  first 
group,  where  these  young  chaps  began  a  disputation  as  to  whether 
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or  not  Karl  Marx  had  been  a  real  blessing  to  modern  Germany. 
(I  am  now  beginning  to  suspect  that  he  has  not  been  much  of  a 
blessing  to  modern  Germany.)  I  quickly  got  tangled  up  in  the 
disputation,  for  these  fellows  dispute  as  keenly  as  did  the  school 
men  of  the  middle  ages.  I  had  disputed  only  a  moment  or  two, 
when  Mr.  Hanson  came  up  and  announced  it  was  time  to  go. 
And  I  think  I  was  more  than  glad  to  have  an  excuse  to  withdraw 
before  it  was  too  late  and  I  had  got  in  too  deep.  I  mention  this, 
too,  because  of  the  fact  that  this  type  of  education  makes  for  keen 
thinkers.  It  is  not  necessary  for  these  folk  when  they  get  back 
to  the  farm,  when  in  trouble,  to  send  for  the  town  lawyer.  If  they 
have  difficulties,  they  appeal  to  whom  ?  Why,  to  the  schoolmaster 
of  the  community,  and  if  he  cannot  settle  it  he  will  go  with  them 
to  the  local  pastor.  They  will  pray  over  it  ancll  settle  it ;  and  that 
is  the  end  of  it.  You  go  into  a  community  in  rural  Denmark,  I 
mean  into  the  homes  there,  and  you  will  find  shelves  full  of  the 
finest,  choicest  literature,  and  books  on  philosophy,  on  the  science 
of  agriculture,  economics  and  sociology.  It  shows  that  they  are 
well  read,  and  they  really  love  the  hard  things  to  read. 

I  need  not  go  beyond  this  now.    I  think  we  are  ready  to  turn 
to  the  pictures.     We  will  explain  these  are  we  go. 
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INDUSTRIAL  BE-EDUCATION  OF  DISABLED 
SOLDIERS. 

W,    W.    NicHOL^   B.A.,    Superintendent    of   Education    foe 
Retuened  Soldiers^  Ontario  Soldiers'  Aid  Commission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Tlie  Vocational  Training  of  Disabled  Soldiers  is  the  latest 
departure  in  Education.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  your  Asso- 
ciation be  given  an  exact  statement  of  what  has  been  achieved  and 
the  principles  that  have  been  developed. 

During  the  past  year  a  comprehensive  system  of  elementary, 
commercial  and  technical  education  has  been  organized  in  Ontario. 
Linked  up  to  the  system  are  the  Technical  Schools  of  the  Province, 
with  their  selected  staffs  of  specialists,  their  well-organized  courses 
of  study  and  their  costly  buildings  and  equipment!  Advantage  has 
been  taken  of  existing  educational  institutions  under  public  and 
private  management  and  high  schools,  trade  schools,  business  col- 
leges and  universities,  have  been  pressed  into  service.  It  has  also 
been  necessary  to  establish  additional  schoors  to  meet  new  and 
special  needs. 

The  latter  are  chiefly  connected  with  the  Military  Convalescent 
Hospitals,  of  which  there  are  twenty-one  in  the  Province.  Every 
patient  is  expected  to  take  some  form  of  vocational  training  dur- 
ing convalescence.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are  many  and 
varied,  but  the  following  are  probably  the  most  popular:  Ele- 
mentary education,  Commercial  subjects,  Manual  Training, 
Mechanical  Draughting,  Motor  Mechanics,  Music  and  Gardening. 
The  work  is  of  value  mainly  as  a  form  of  occupation  therapy,  for 
it  has  been  proved  that  a  man  who  is  absorbed  in  some  congenial 
task  makes  a  more  rapid  and  complete  recovery.  All  the  doctors 
admit  the  value  of  vocational  training  as  a  means  of  awakening 
initiative,  deadened  by  military  experience  or  in  stimulating  will 
power  undermined  by  prolonged  stay  in  hospitals. 

Whitby  is  the  largest  of  the  Convalescent  Hospitals,  and  perhaps 
the  most  successful  from  the  educational  point  of  view.  This  may 
be  due  to  several  causes.  It?  distance  from  town  forces  it  to  have 
a  communitv  life  of  its  own.     It  is  somethins:  like  a  sTeat  resi- 
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dential  school.  It  has  a  theatre,  a  movie  film  service,  and  a  band. 
The  patients  attend  extension  lectures,  get  up  debates  and  publish 
a  paper.  There  are  ball  games,  billiard  tournaments  and 
theatricals.  The  teaching  staff  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  place, 
and  take  part  in  all  its  activities.  There  are  the  friendliest  possible 
relations  between  the  masters  and  pupils,  and  there  is  an 
atmosphere  of  mutual  confidence  and  respect.  This  is  all  reflected 
in  the  figures  of  attendance  which  are  remarkable,  66.9%  of  the 
strength  of  the  hospital. 

A  visiting  American  delegation  remarked  on  the  high  per- 
centage of  students  taking  the  academic  subjects.  Occupation 
therapy,  functional  re-education  and  vocational  training  go  hand 
in  hand,  A  feature  of  the  work  here  is  the  special  class  for  back- 
\vard  pupils,  shell-shocked  men  and  illiterates.  In  this  auxiliary 
class  there  is  also  a  sprinkling  of  foreigners:  three  Russians,  a 
Rumanian,  two  Canadian  Indians,  and  a  French-Canadian. 
There  are  also  two  Englishmen  and  an  English-speaking  Canadian 
learning  to  read  and  write.  All  are  very  grateful  for  what  has 
been  done  for  them,  and  all  are  earnestly  making  up  for  the  defects 
of  early  education. 

Another  feature  of  the  educational  life  at  this  hospital  is  the 
way  in  which  every  one  co-operates  for  the  common  good.  Just 
now  the  hospital  is  excited  over  a  garden  project.  The  farm 
tractor  class  cultivated  the  ground.  The  surveying  class  laid  it 
out  in  plots,  and  the  draughtsman  got  out  blue-prints.  The  shop 
teachers  are  looking  after  the  farm  mechanics.  The  district  repre- 
sentative of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  secured  a  number  of 
lecturers,  and  the  O.'C.  did  his  share  by  making  their  lectures 
compulsory  parades !  » 

There  are  many  types  of  hospitals-,  and  each  has  its  own 
peculiar  needs.  The  Cobourg  and  Newmarket  Hospitals  are  for 
shell-shocked  patients  and  mental  cases.  Euclid  Hall  is  for  the 
very  badly  disabled.  At  the  Sanatoria  at  Kingston,  Hamilton, 
Byron,  Freeport  and  Gravenhurst,  for  tubercular  patients,  the 
educational  work  is  under  direct  medical  supervision.  Spadina 
is  a  clearing  station.  Men  stay  but  a  short  time  awaiting  transfer 
or  discharge.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  local  conditions  must  be 
taken  into  account,  and  greatly  complicates  the  arrangement  of 
the  educational  programme. 
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Convalescent  education  has  an  end  in  itself,  and  there  may  be 
danger  in  too  soon  emphasizing  the  employment,  rather  than  the 
occupational  and  functional  side.  This  is  especially  so  in  the 
cities,  owing  to  the  large  number  registered  in  the  industrial 
classes.  Latterly  this  tendency  in"  Toronto  has  been  greatly  offset 
by  the  introduction  of  music  at  Spadina,  Euclid  Hall,  and  the 
other  centres.  One  of  the  large  city  churches  was  put  at  our 
service,  and  we  conduct  a  miniature  Conservatory  of  Music.  It 
has  been  a  wonderful  success  in  soothing  patients  suffering  from 
shell-shock,  or  from  mental  depression.  The  instructor,  himself  a 
returned  soldier,  has  built  up  a  splendid  organization,  which  con- 
ducted the  Easter  music  at  this  church  last  Sunday  with  great 
acceptance. 

Individual  and  class  instruction  is  given  in  vocal  music,  in- 
strumental and  orchestra  work,  and  on  the  pipe  organ.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  experiment  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  similar 
courses  at  Guelph  Hospital  and  at  the  Sanatoria  at  Gravenhurst, 
Kingston,  London,  and  Hamilton. 

As  stated,  the  vocational  classes  held  in  hospitals  are  primarily 
therapeutic,  but  there  is  also  an  arrangement  between  the  medical 
and  vocational  departments  that  will  ensure  in  so  far  as  medical 
requirements  permit  a  continuous  process  of  prevocational  and 
vocational  training. 

The  time  comes  when  the  patient  is  discharged  from  hospital, 
and  if  his  wounds  entitle  him  to  re-training,  he  presents  himself 
before  a  Disabled  Soldiers'  Training  Board.  This  Board  consists 
of  three  members,  a  vocational  officer,  a  medical  officer,  and  a 
layman.  The  vocational  officer,  on  whom  principally  rests  the 
responsibility  of  selecting  a  new  trade,  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Board.  He  should  have  high  educational  and  technical  qualifica- 
tions, knowing  intimately  the  industries  of  the  locality  and  their 
educational  possibilities.  He  should  also  know  the  present  status 
and  trend  of  the  labour  market.  The  doctor  will  report  on  the 
man's  remaining  capacity,  and  indicates  precautions  that  should 
be  "taken  during  his  training. 

A  shrewd  analysis  is  made  of  the  man's  mentality,  physique  and 
previous  industrial  experience,  and  an  employment  selected  at 
which  he  may  be  expected  to  make  good.  The  third  member  of 
the  Board  is  a  practical  man  of  affairs.  Officially  he  reDresents 
the  Soldiers'  Aid  Commission,  and  is  there  to  protect  the  soldier. 
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lu  selecting  a  trade,  the  man's  own  choice  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, but  he  may  have  to  be  persuaded  against  entering 
trades  now  booming  which  will  flatten  out  after  the  war.  Seasonal 
trades  or  those  subject  to  oceuiDational  diseases,  or  trades  that  are 
on  the  wane,  should  be  avoided.  Trades  which  a  man  can  carry 
on  only  by  using  specialized  apparatus  adapted  to  his  deformity 
are  precarious.  It  is  best,  on  the  whole,  to  direct  men  into  the 
productive  rather  than  the  distributing  and  clerical  trades,  and 
in  all  cases,  to  place  them  in  occupations  where  their  old  experi- 
ence will  not  require  to  be  discarded. 

For  example,  if  a  railway  man  loses  his  limb,  through  war 
service,  his  company  may  possibly  take  him  back  in  their  service 
as  a  telegraph  operator.  They  will  be  glad  to  do  so,  because  he 
has  an  understanding  of  their  system,  traffic  rules,  and  train 
orders,  and  should  be  particularly  valuable  to  them.  He  knows 
the  personnel  of  the  company,  and  they  are  friendly  to  him.  This 
rule  equally  applies  to  oCber  trades.  A  bricklayer  or  other  build- 
ing tradesman  can  be  taught  how  to  read  plans,  and  take  off  quan- 
tities, and  turned  into  a  very  good  building  inspector,  etc. 

The  recommendation  of  the  D.S.T.B.  is  sent  to  Ottawa,  and  if 
approved,  immediate  arrangement  is  made  for  the  man's  instruc- 
tion. During  this  period  of  instruction,  and  for  one  month  after 
the  course  is  completed,  he  receives  vocational  pay  and  allowances 
for  his  family  and  dependents,  according  to  scale. 

Over  sixty  well-defined  courses  are  available.  There  are 
courses  for  all  the  basic  trades,  building,  mechanical,  electrical, 
printing  and  distributing.  There  are  classes  for  civil  servants, 
and  officemen,  draughtsmen  and  machinists,  miners  and  surveyors, 
shoemakers,  tailors  and  barbers,  garagemen,  chauffeurs  and  farm 
tractor  hands.  We  have  qualified  men  for  license  as  motion 
picture  operators,  stationary  engineers,  master  and  mates.  We 
teach  telegraphy- — railway,  commercial  and  wireless.  There  are 
university  students  finishing  courses  in  medicine,  law  and 
theology.  There  is  hardly  any  branch  of  human  activity  on 
which  we  do  not  touch.    The  following  list  of  courses  is  submitted: 

Elementary  Education.  Chartered   Accomitancy. 

Civil   Service  Preparation.  Advorlisin^  _ 

r,     1 ,        .  T  r%  J  Industrial   Art  and  Dosiq-n. 

Bookkeeping  and  Correspondence.  Showcard  Writing. 

Typewriting  and  Shorthand.  Railway  Telegraphy,   Train  Rules 

Higher  Accounting.  and  Traffic  Orders. 
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Commercial  Telegraph  and  Stock 

Reporting. 
Automobile  Eunning  and  Repair. 
Farm  Tractor  Operation  and  Repair. 
Machine  Shop  Practice. 
Mechanical  Draughting  and  Machine 

Design. 
Architectural  Drawing. 
Building  Construction. 
Theory  of  Electricity. 
Eouse  Wiring  and  Installation. 
Armature  Winding. 
Meter  Testing. 
Power  Plant  work. 
Stationaiy  Engineering. 
Oxy-Acetylene  Welding. 
Plumbing  and  Heating. 
Pain,ting  and  Decorating. 
Sheet  Metal  work. 
Printing  and  Press  work. 
X-Ray  Technition. 
Watch  Repairing, 
[ndustrial  Chemistry. 
Linotype  Operation. 
Monotype  Operation. 
Carpentry  and  Joinery. 
Cabinet-making  and  Office  fitting. 
Woodcarving. 


Telephone  Installation. 

Foundry  work  and  Core-making. 

Cut  Glass  Polishing. 

Metal  Polishing. 

Textile  work. 

Veterinary  Surgery. 

Mechanical  Dentistry. 

Artificial  Limb  Making. 

Shoe  Repairing. 

Shoe  Cutting. 

Tailoring. 

Barbering. 

Milling  and  Assaying. 

Surveying. 

Highway  Engineering. 

Music. 

Poultry  Farming. 

Bee-keeping. 

Truck  Raising. 

Flower  Growing. 

Stock  Judging, 

and  other  Branches  of  Agricultuie. 
Orthopaedic  Bootmiidng. 
Broom-making. 
Navigation. 

Cement  and  Steel  Testing. 
Motion  Picture  Operation. 


The  great  centres  of  re-education  are,  of  course,  the  Technical 
Schools  in  Toronto,  Hamilton  and  London,  but  we  have  also 
placed  men  for  instruction  in  manufacturing  plants  and  private 
establishments  throughout  the  country,  preferably  after  they  had 
received  some  preliminary  training  in  our  regular  classes.  A 
scheme  of  co-operative  training  is  favoured,  whereby  the  student 
may  spend  part  time  at  school,  part  time  in  the  industry,  part 
time,  say,  at  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  learning  installation  and  day 
office  maintenance,  the  rest  of  the  time  at  the  technical  school 
learning  mathematics,  draughting  and  electrical  theory.  I  have  in 
mind  a  man  who  takes  our  commercial  class  work,  learning  type- 
writing and  office  work  forenoons,  and  is  down  at  the  plant  of  an 
adding  machine  firm,  becoming  an  expert  in  the  use  of  their 
machine,  the  rest  of  the  day — splendid  work  for  a  man  with  one 
arm. 

At  Guelph  M.C.H.  a  noteworthy  experiment  is  being 
attempted.  At  this  institution  are  several  industries  running  at 
a  profit.  Woollen  mill,  machine  shop,  furniture  factory,  painting 
and  enamelling  shop,  etc.,  an  up-to-date  dairy  and  creamery.  The 
students  there  will  have  training  in  demonstration  classes,   and 
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then  afterwards  have  work  to  do  under  actual  shop  conditious  on 
a  productive  basis.  For  men  wishing  to  learn  the  latest  approved 
methods  of  storeskeeping  and  cost  accounting,  there  is  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  training  in  the  offices  of  the  plant. 

Any  system  of  education  for  Ontario  people  that  did  not  take 
into  account  the  agricultural  possibilities  would  not  be  sufficiently 
comprehensive.  So  at  Guelph  preparation  has  been  made  for  most 
adequate  training  for  the  farm.  Scientific  dairying,  stock  raising, 
stock  judging,  fruit  growing,  truck  gardening,  etc.,  and  many  other 
branches  have  a  place  on  the  programme.  It  has  not  been  easy 
to  get  men  back  on  the  farm,  but  some  may  be  induced  to  do  so, 
via  the  farm  machinery  route,  so  we  have  classes  on  the  gasoline 
engine,  and  the  care  and  operation  of  every  make  of  farm  motor 
tractor.  We  have  also  classes  in  farm  framing,  and  mechanics. 
Referring  to  farm  tractors,  classes  in  this  work  have  been  very 
successfully  conducted  at  Whitby,  Tx)ndon  and  Kingston,  as  well 
as  Guelph,  and  some  hundred  machines  have  been  put  into  shape 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  their  great  spring  drive  in 
the  interests  of  increased  production.  Before  leaving  Guelph  we 
should  mention  the  fact  that  the  farm,  which  consists  of  830 
acres  of  arable  land,  is  most  favourably  suited  for  the  purpose 
intended,  as  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  is  quite  near,  and 
the  members  of  the  faculty  and  senior  students  have  promised 
their  valuable  co-operation. 

At  this  stage  it  would  be  probably  well  to  draw  your  attention 
to  the  more  human  side  of  the  picture,  and  discuss  a  few  of  the 
cases  that  have  come  to  our  notice.  With  the  exception  of  the 
first  man,  these  were  all  brought  to  our  attention  within  the  last 
two  or  three  days ;  they  are  all  fresh  oases. 

The  first  noted  was  employed  as  a  labourer,  laying  cement  pave- 
ment in  Sudbury,  before  the  war.  He  was  interested  in  his  o^\ti 
education  and  self-improvement,  and  was  enrolled  for  an  I.C.S. 
course,  but  had  only  mastered  the  first  chapters  when  he  enlisted. 
He  came  back  with  a  broken  hip.  He  was  sent  to  the  Hamilton 
Technical  School,  and  trained  as  a  mechanical  draughtsman.  His 
first  position  was  $80  a  month,  his  second  $100.  He  has  gone  a 
little  higher,  and  they  say  he  is  a  very  good  man. 

Sapper  Foley  was  formerly  a  C.P.R.  road  foreman  in  the 
West.    He  lost  his  right  leg  above  the  knee  in  the  war.    He  was 
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given  a  course  in  Structural  Draughting  at  the  Central  Technical 
School,  Toronto.  He  has  returned  to  Calgary  and  has  a  position 
with  his  old  company.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  draughting  for  their 
bridge  work. 

Sergt.-Major  Kusk  was  a  farm  tractor  hand.  He  lost  a  leg 
and  also  had  a  drop  wrist.  He  has  been  awarded  a  course  in 
Stationary  Engineering,  has  made  marked  progress,  and  has  a 
splendid  position  open  to  him  when  he  is  ready  to  take  it.  Further, 
through  the  work  he  has  done,  he  has  regained  the  power  of  the 
bad  wrist,  showing  that  functional  re-education  and  vocational 
training  may  go  hand  in  hand. 

Corporal  Brooker  could  not  go  back  to  old  work  as  boiler- 
maker,  as  he  had  lost;  his  left  arm.  He  was  trained  to  become  a 
telegraph  operator  and  is  now  in  charge  of  an  important  station  on 
the  C.P.R.  at  the  salary  of  $120  a  month. 

Many  men  during  their  convalescence  wisely  profit  by  the 
opportunity  offered.  Sgt.  Binney,  for  example,  attended  classes 
in  Civil  Service  Preparation.  He  qualified  for  a  position  in  the 
outside  service,  and  now  writes  a  very  creditable  letter  of  appre- 
ciation in  which  he  states  he  has  secured  a  position  at  $2,000  a 
year. 

Cpl.  A.  Merriman  was  a  former  mem1)er  of  the  United  States 
iSTavy.  By  good  luck  his  instructor  was  an  ex-naval  architect.  He 
taught  him  draughting,  with  special  emphasis  on  shipbuilding 
work,  and  this  enabled  Merriman  to  obtain  an  excellent  position 
with  one  of  the  great  shipbuilding  firms. 

At  Victoria  University  to-day  and  yesterday,  one  hundred 
men,  former  members  of  the  O.E.F.,  are  writing  off  the  prelim- 
inary and  qualifying  examinations  of  the  civil  service.  As  sug- 
gested, quite  a  number  of  men  have  already  qualified  and  hold 
good  positions  ranging  from  $1,200  per  annum  and  upwards. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  continue  examples,  but  we  should  like  to 
quote  one  more  case  to  indicate  the  range  of  the  work.  Sergt. 
Clair  before  the  war  started  was  a  stone-mason.  Internal  injuries 
prevented  return  to  that  heavy  work.  As  he  had  somewhat  of  an 
artistic  turn,  he  was  turned  over  to  the  director  of  the  Industrial 
Art  Department,  who  took  him  in  hand.  He  took  up  clay  model- 
ling and  made  very  rapid  progress.  He  is  now  able  to  turn  out 
ornamental  work  for  building  purposes  of  a  very  high  character. 

9  ■.      —    i 
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Besides  learning  a  trade  in  which  his  livelihood  is  assured,  there 
has  been  this  gain,  that  he  has  developed  artistic  talent,  which 
otherwise  would  have  remained  dormant. 

All  this  will  indicate  that  Ontario  is  leaving  no  stone  un- 
turned to  provide  for  her  own.  Three  thousand  four  hundred 
were  on  our  rolls  last  year,  our  pioneering  year.  In  the  month 
just  ended,  G76  re-education  and  702  convalescent  students  were 
receiving  training;  total,  1,373.  jSTumber  of  instructors,  95,  of 
which  a  large  proportion  were  men  who  had  themselves  seen 
service  in  France  and  Flanders. 

One  remarkable  feature  we  have  noticed,  in  conversation  with 
the  men,  is  the  w^ay  the  war  experience  seems  to  revolutionize 
their  lives;  for  instance,  the  man  whose  work  was  at  the  top  of 
high  buildings  has  a  horror  of  going  up  a  ladder;  the  man  who 
worked  in  the  mine  has  a  fear  of  the  underground ;  the  man  who 
worked  in  the  office  has  gotten  a  taste  for  the  open  and  manual 
labour,  and  does  not  wish  to  return ;  the  man  on  the  prairies  wishes 
the  comradeship  he  finds  in  the  city ;  the  man  from  the  city  finds 
the  noise  distressing,  etc.  This  may  in  time  wear  off,  we  cannot 
say.  . 

I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  a  class  of  men  for  which  there  is 
at  present  inadequate  provision.  We  are  pressing  for  a  regulation 
which  will  bring  them  under  the  same  vocational  pay  as  the  other 
men  who  have  been  disabled. 

The  tragedy  of  this  war  is  largely  the  tragedy  of  young  man- 
hood destroyed  on  the  threshold  of  achievement  or  losing  years  of 
preparation  for  the  tasks  of  life  which  can  never  be  recalled. 
Many  young  men  who  entered  this  war  had  not  yet  attained  a 
permanent  industrial  status.  Some  entered  direct  from  school  or 
college,  and  others  were  migratory  workers,  who  had  not  yet 
found  themselves ;  still  others  were  drawn  from  unskilled  and  ill- 
paid  occupations,  which  hold  little  future  for  the  able-bodied 
worker,  and  almost  none  for  the  physically  handicapped.  Among 
the  latter  are  many  who  went  to  work  at  too  early  an  age,  and  to 
whom  society  has  not  given  a  fair  chance.  iNow.  when  they  return 
from  the  front,  crippled  for  life,  and  having  made  a  great  patriotic 
sacrifice,  it  is  surely  the  duty  of  the  State  to  repair,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  former  inequality  of  opportunity,  and  provide  the 
best  possible  training. 
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xiii  in\'estigation  of  the  data  accumulated  would  reveal  much 
of  pei'm^aneut  educational  value.  The  need  of  vocational  training 
and  vocational  guidance  have  been  made  tragically  plain. 

The  constructive  methods  adopted  in  the  care  and  education  of 
war  x'.ripples  will  no  doubt  in  future  be  applied  also  to  the  victims 
of  industrial  accident.  Safety  first  propaganda,  and  Workmen's 
Compensation  Acts,  are  evidences  of  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  those  owing  to  the  widespread  use  of  machinery. 

The  outlook  is  brighter  than  might  be  supposed.  The 
casualties  are  not  all  from  one  industry,  nor  one  locality,  but  are 
scattered  all  over.  Every  manufacturer  so  far  approached  has 
been  willing  to  absorb  a  few  disabled  men,  even  though  their  effi- 
ciency may  be  less  than  that  of  his  other  workmen. 

This  is  at  it  should  be.  These  men  have  made  tremendous 
sacrifice.  They  have  endured  much.  Nothing  could  be  more 
heroic  than  their  efforts  to  reinstate  themselves  in  citizenship.  It 
is  a  great  social  and  economic  problem  in  the  solution  of  which 
the  educator  has  the  high  privilege  to  share. 
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FUNCTIONAL  EE-EDUCATION  OF  THE  RETURNED 

SOLDIER. 

m.        E.  A.  BOTT,  PhD.,  DErAKTMENT  OF  ItE-EDUCATION  FOR 

Returned  Soldiers. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Our  endeavour  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  success  has  compelled  us  to  introduce  a 
very  large  amount  of  specialization  in  several  branches  of  our 
endeavour,  and  this  upon  a  scale  and  within  a  time  that  has  had 
no  precedent. .  The  result  is  that  in  the  work  of  reconstruction  we 
have  had  to  devise  new  methods— sometimes  less  perfect  than  we 
would  wish — but  designed  towards  one  specific  end,  which  end  is 
:always  the  rehabilitation  of  our  returned  men.  My  subject  con- 
cerns one  phase  of  this  specialization. 

The  topic  upon  which  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  is  that  of 
"  Functional  Re-education  of  the  Returned  Soldier."  Both  terms 
are  significant.  ''  Re-education,"  as  you  perhaps  are  aware,  was  a 
pre-war  term.  A  small  literature,  mostly  of  the  periodical  char- 
a,cter,  exists  upon  methods  of  re-education.  The  term  was  at  that 
time  interpreted  purely  in  a  curative  sense.  The  very  remarkable 
work  that  Mr.  jN^ichol  has  just  spoken  about  to  you  has  given  a 
new  significance  to  the  term  "  re-education,"  and  it  is  now  coming 
to  Ih3  used  in  a  vocational  rather  than  a  curative  sense. 

Functional  re-education  applies  not  to  any  specific  disability 
but  to  the  loss  of  any  normal  function  of  a  patient.  That  loss 
•maj  be  physical  or  it  may  be  mental.  The  methods  used  in  the 
restoration  of  any  voluntary  function,  when  spoken  of  collec- 
tively, are  termed  functional  re-education.  The  methods  to  which 
I  refer  are  peculiarly  educational  in  that,  in  the  first  place,  we 
work  from  the  present  capacity  of  the  man  out  to  a  greater 
capacity — toward  the  normal  of  the  function ;  and,  secondly,  it  is 
a  re  learning  of  something  that  he  was  able  to  do.  That  gives  a 
•setting  somewhat  different  from  the  ordinary  standpoint  of 
pedagogy,  and  introduces  both  difficulty  and  simplicity  into  the 
work. 

The  scope  of  the  methods  of  functional  re-education  seems  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  it  unlimited.  Conditions  which  affect 
physical    disability — the    movement   of    joints,    the    strength    of 
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muscles,  difficulties  occurring  from  adhesions,  sears,  from  nerve 
injuries,  head  injuries,  conditions  introduced  by  heavy  routine 
•work  upon  the  feet,  curvatures  of  the  spine,  etc.,  are  all  susceptible 
of  impix>vement  by  proper  methods  of  functional  re-education. 

The  point  of  view  that  is  adopted  in  this  work  might  be  sum- 
marized under  two  heads.  In  the  first  place,  we  endeavour  to  stir 
the  active  effort  of  the  patient  upon  his  own  initiative.  In  that 
sense,  cure  simply  means  the  restoration  of  the  control  of  the  par- 
ticular voluntary  function  in  question.  A  motive  must  be  kept 
before  the  men  continuously  in  this  work.  It  may  be  superficial,, 
such  as  accomplishment  of  an  immediate  movement,  but  a  more 
fundamental  motive  is  always  his  re-establishment  in  some  form 
of  civil  life.  In  that  way  the  work  in  functional  re-education  i& 
intimately  connected  with  vocational  re-education. 

The  second  point  is  that  of  self-education.  We  endeavour 
while  assisting  the  patient  to  assist  him  as  little  as  possible.  I 
mean  by  that,  to  put  him  upon  his  own  initiative  and  teach  him  to 
help  himself.  If  that  is  done  with  success  we  do  not  need  to  follow 
the  cure  to  its  ultimate  end.  The  man  may  be  allowed  out.  He 
knows  how  to  take  care  of  himself ;  he  knows  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it;  and  we  feel  that  he  should  be  given  a  chance  to  enter  the 
more  distinctly  vocational  sides  of  his  work  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

These  two  principles  of  active  effort  on  the  patient's  own  part 
and  of  self-education  determine  the  methods  which  have  been 
found  helpful  in  functional  re-education.  It  is  essential  at  the 
examination  of  a  patient  to  impress  upon  him  exactly  what  his- 
disability  is — dissect  it  for  him,  show  him  what  Jie  can  do  and 
what  he  cannot  do.  In  an  interview  which  follows,  the  chief 
worker  ascertains  points  of  significance  in  the  mental  attitude^, 
social,  industrial,  military,  or  medical  history  of  the  patients 
Finally  an  initial  programme  of  treatment  is  planned  to  which 
new  details  are  added  progressively  as  old  ones  are  mastered. 

We  find  appliances  of  a  mechanical  sort  very  helpful  in  severe 
conditions.  The  principles  which  govern  the  form  of  appliances- 
are  important.  Metrical  devices  which  show  a  man  exactly  how 
much  he  can  accomplish  are  indispensable.  I  was  told  in  manj 
of  the  British  Commands  that  we  could  not  interest  the  man  in 
moving  his  finger  or  moving  his  foot.     That  depends  entirely  on 
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ilie  methods  that  are  adopted.  We  find  that  men  have  usually  a 
very  keen  interest  in  the  simple  movement  of  a  joint  if  they  can 
see  from  day  to  day  with  exactness  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
improving.  In  addition  to  registering  extent  of  movement,  appli- 
ances must  have  a  means  of  adding  resistance  to  improve  the 
strength  of  the  limb.  This  must,  of  course,  be  as  simple  as 
possible  in  character.  If  mechanism  is  employed  upon  pieces,  it 
should  be  hidden,  upon  the  principle  that  if  a  boy  had  a  watch 
with  a  crystal  case  he  would  never  notice  what  time  it  was.  In 
our  styles  pieces  are  portable,  small,  and  are  used  individually. 
We  find  that  the  pieces  should  be  silent,  without  noisy  clutches 
which  will  disturb  concentration,  and  should  not  be  grouped  closely 
with  j^atients  working  in  too  great  proximity.  These  points,  you 
will  see,  support  the  principle  that  concentration  upon  a  specific 
attempt  to  recover  a  function  which  is  disabled  is  the  entire  object 
of  appliances. 

Amongst  much  excellent  apparatus  work  which  I  saw  in 
France  I  recall  one  incident  which  bears  out  our  experience.  A 
room,  perhaps  75  feet  by  30,  was  cluttered  with  mechanical  a])pli- 
ances  of  the  Zander  sort,  of  every  conceivable  form,  including 
many  types  I  had  never  seen  before.  A  corporal  at  the  entrance 
took  the  attendance  of  patients  who  straggled  in.  They  went 
without  supervision  to  various  machines  to  carry  out  their  treat- 
ment alone.  The  work  was  entirely  lacking  in  spirit — ^with  one 
exception.  As  I  entered  with  an  ofiicer,  a  middle-aged  Belgian 
was  working  on  one  piece  in  a  most  energetic  fashion,  first  the 
arm  and  then  the  leg  and  then  the  back.  As  we  moved  around 
the  room  to  him,  I  mustered  my  best  French,  and  asked  him  what 
was  the  matter.  He  replied  that  nothing  was  the  matter.  T^pon 
further  inquiry  he  proved  to  be  the  inventor  of  this  machine.  It 
was  a  combination  piece  which  would  perform  any  movement  of 
the  body,  and  he  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  demonstrating  it  to 
visitors. 

There  must  be  spontaneity  in  work  upon  appliances,  and  for 
that  reason  we  have  our  pieces  as  homely  as  possible,  and  un- 
varnished, because  they  must  remain  secondary  in  the  eyes  of  the 
patient,  for  apparatus  is  only  a  makeshift  to  be  discarded  as  soon 
as  possible.  For  the  same  reason  we  use  few  binding  or  bracing 
attachments,  insisting  rather  on  a  proper  posture  with  a  minimum 
of  support. 
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Another  principle  of  importance  in  functional  re-education  is 
recreation,  sportsmanship.  We  find  in  later  stages  of  con- 
valescence that  bv  squad  work,  organized  games  and  group  com- 
petitions of  all  sorts,  excellent  results  can  he  obtained.  I  will  not 
take  time  to  enumerate  the  forms  that  are  employed.  All  sorts  of 
indoor  as  well  as  some  modified  out-door  sports  produce  a  degree 
of  spontaneity  which  1  think  is  difficult  to  excel  as  a  first  means 
of  getting  a  Canadian  stirred  to  spontaneous  effort  upon  his  own 
behalf. 

Amputation  cases  while  waiting  for  their  permanent  limbs 
present  a  problem  in  themselves.  The  problem  is  twofold.  Any 
amputated  limb  has  suffered  a  very  severe  shock  to  its  muscular 
system.  The  remaining  muscles  are  very  much  atrophied  and 
very  much  disabled.  A  new  wooden  limb,  therefore,  feels  very 
heavy,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  patient  to  manipulate  it.  The 
other  difficulty  is  that  the  patient  uses  the  remaining  limb,  if  he 
has  one,  to  fill  all  his  needs,  and  the  amputated  one  passes  out  of 
his  life.  Some  means  of  restoring  dependence  upon  the  amputated 
one  is  essential. "  For  that  purpose,  recreational  methods  have 
proved  very  helpful.  By  the  use  of  attachments  men  with  even 
very  short  arm  stumps  can  play  billiards,  squash  ball,  badminton, 
and  a  variety  of  such  games.  With  other  attachments  for  leg 
stumps  they  play  .bowls,  tether  football,  etc.  Such  games  have 
excellent  results  upon  the  spirits  as  well  as  the  physical  condition 
of  this  class  of  patient. 

Upon  the  treatment  of  mental  disabilities,  loss  of  speech,  of 
memory,  of  power  of  association,  etc.,  T  shall  not  enlarge  further 
than  to  say  that  the  principles  which  T  have  described  above  for 
the  treatment  of  physical  disabilities  bring  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Simple  intellectual  exercises  just  within  the  threshold  of 
accomplishment  are  planned  and  the  complexity^of  these  tasks  is 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  patient's  accomplishment.  For- 
tunately, mental  disabilities  of  the  kind  mentioned  appear  in  but 
a  small  minority  of  patients.  iN'evertheless  it  is  well  worth  the 
effort  of  dealing  with  these  cases  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

Tn  conclusion,  a  chief  problem  in  functional  re-education  for 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  to  secure  capable  trained  workers.  The 
work  is  of  a  special  character  and  special  training  is  indispensable. 
This  must  be  ffiven  in  short  courses  with  intensified  methods.     As 
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regards  personnel,  I  am  happy  to  say  we  have  had  some  offers 
from  the  ranks  of  teachers  of  this  Province  to  enter  this  service. 
I  recognize  that  these  offers  have  been  made  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  it  would  mean  a  sacrifice  from  many  points  of  view. 
Nevertheless  the  cause  is  worth  while. 

Secondly,  I  hope  that  members  of  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association  will  spare  no  pains  in  their  respective  communities 
to  prepare  a  healthy  and  sympathetic  public  opinion  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  veteran  who  is  endeavouring  to  re-establish  himself 
with  full  self-respect.  I  am  convinced  that  much  of  the  unrest 
in  the  minds  of  returned  men  can  be  traced  directly  to  an  environ- 
ment of  opinion  for  which  they  are  not  responsible,  but  to  which 
they  cannot  adjust  themselves.  It  is  our  duty  to  assist  in  this 
problem  and  to  study  the  methods  by  which  the  situation  may  be 
improved. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 
"  THE  IDEAL  TEACHER." 

Mk.  S.  ISTethekcott^  Peixcipal^  Public  Schools,  Woodstock. 

"  Crowning  the  Acroixtlis  at  Athens  stand  the  ruins  of  what 
was  once  the  most  beau'tifiil  temple  in  the  world.  Faultless  in  its 
proportions,  well-nigh  perfect  in  the  execution  of  its  details,  con- 
structed of  the  purest  white  marble,  and  adorned  with  sculpture 
of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  it  was  the  glory  of  Athens, 
the  pride  of  Greece  and  a  wonder  of  the  world." 

For  centuries  in  many  countries,  the  human  mind  had  wrought 
at  an  ideal  of  the  beautiful  in  the  form  of  a  temple.  The  ideal 
never  fully  becomes  real.  The  mind  may  seize  it,  but  the  hand 
never.  Archbishop  Whately  has  said:  "Although  we  may  never 
be  able,  fully,  to  realize  our  ideal,  yet  woe  be  to  us  if  we  have  no 
ideal  to  realize." 

I  have  chosen  for  my  subject  this  afternoon,  "  The  Ideal 
Teacher."  I  do  not  hope  to  be  able  to  give  you  a  perfect  ideal, 
but  shall  endeavour  to  portray  some  of  the  qualities  and  character- 
istics of  such  an  individual,  and  have  chosen,  as  my  model.  The 
Great  Teacher. 

The  teacher  must  be  physically  strong,  not  that  he  will  require 
such  strength  in  maintaining  discipline  or  in  administering  pun- 
ishment, but  rather  to  withstand  the  strenuous  work  of  the  school- 
room and  be  able  to  perform  cheerfully  the  many  duties  pressing 
upon  the  teacher.  This  work  is  often  performed  under  adverse 
conditions  of  school  building  and  lodging  place.  Let  me  urge 
all  of  you  to  guard  your  health  jealously,  for  the  body  and  the 
mind  are  interdependent.  Have  some  hobby  that  will  take  you 
out  in  the  sunshine,  and  cause  you  to  relax,  and  forget,  for  the 
time  being,  everything  that  would  distract  or  worry. 
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He  should  be  a  manly  man,  one  who  has  high  conceptions  of 
human  life  and  duty,  who  has  generous  sympathies  and  keen  dis- 
cernment of  life's  realities  and  who  fully  appreciates  its  responsi- 
bilities and  privileges.  "As  one  who  is  to  shape,  in  a  great 
measure,  human  destinies,  and  mould  human  lives,  quite  as  much 
by  what  he  is  as  by  what  he  does,  he  is  guided  in  all  his  actions 
by  manly  principles." 

Keen  and  accurate  in  his  observations  of  facts,  deliberate  in 
his  conclusions,  wise  in  his  enactments,  judicial  in  his  decisions, 
just  in  his  administration,  inflexible  in  his  adherence  to  right,  full 
of  kindliness,  patient  with  dullness,  and  greatly  interested  in  each 
member  of  his  little  kingdom. 

The  teacher  must  be  a  person  of  wide  and  extended  learning, 
a  man  who  knows.  One  who  knows  facts  in  their  relation,  his 
knowledge  will  be  scientific.  As  a  scholar  the  teacher  stands  as  an 
interpreter  of  the  past.  He  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the  vaults 
where  all  her  treasures  are  guarded.  Whatever  of  truth  has  been 
spoken  by  the  great  and  good  of  the  past  whether  in  philosophy, 
science  or  literature,  is  his,  and  finds  in  him  a  friend. 

Pupils  respect  and  esteem  the  teacher  who  knows.  The 
teacher  whose  literary  attainments  are  extensive  will  the  more 
easily  create  a  love  for  learning  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils  and 
develop  in  them  a  desire  to  read,  and  satisfy  the  longing  thus 
created. 

As  a  boy,  we  find  Jesus  in  the  temple  in  the  midst  of  the 
learned  doctors  of  the  law,  asking  and  answering  questions.  Why 
were  these  learned  men.  so  interested  ?  What  caused  them  to 
remain  so  long  in  the  presence  of  one  so  young  ?  Because  of  his 
learning.  Again,  why  was  the  woman  of  Samaria  so  devoutly 
interested  in  the  Master,  and  why  did  she  return  to  her  home 
saying,  "  Come,  see  a  man  who  told  me  all  things  that  ever  I  did  "  ? 
I  think  it  was  because  He  knew  facts  which  she  realized  were 
true.    '  The  man  who  knows  is  in  demand  everywhere. 

As  an  Educator,  one  of  the  teacher's  chief  aims  is  to  train  his 
pupils  to  think.  Carlyle  says :  "  A  thinking  man  is  the  worst 
enemy  the  prince  of  darkness  can  have."  Another  writer  has 
said :  "  Thought  is  the  fundamental  distinction  of  mind,  and  the 
great  work  of  life."  Locke  sajs:  "It  is  thinking  that  makes 
whait  we  read,  ours." 
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The  power  to  think,  to  observe,  to  analyze,  to  compare,  to 
judge,  to  abstract,  to  generalize,  to  classify,  to  infer  and  carry  on 
processes  of  inductive  and  deductive  or  analogical  reasoning,  such 
as  is  required  of  men  if  they  would  enjoy  prosperity,  health  and 
happiness,  is  dependent  largely  upon  the  habits  formed  in  the 
schoolroom  under  the  guidance  of  the  schoolmaster. 

Why  do  the  teachers  in  our  schools  not  have  greater  influence 
in  the  community?  Why  is  not  his  opinion  sought  much  more 
than  it  is?  Because,  often,  his  knowledge  is  not  sufficiently  wide 
to  make  him  an  authority.  His  experience  has  been  meagre  and 
he  has  not  thought  definitely  on  the  leading  topics  stirring  the 
public  mind. 

In  the  rural  sections,  some  of  the  reasons  are: 

(a)  Becaause  of  their  youth,  and  frequent  chaanges. 

(h)  Some  find  great  difficulty  in  securing  suitable  homes  in 
which  to  board  and  lodge;  consequently  they  leave  on  Friday 
evening  and  return  to  their  schools  on  Monday  morning. 

(c)  Very  often  the  teacher  has  very  little  interest  in  municipal 
or  public  questions,  and  very  seldom  takes  part  in  discussing  them. 

(d)  Often  the  teacher  does  not  assert  himself  and  demand 
attention  by  his  wise,  judicious  and  intelligent  utterances  on  the 
subjects  most  occupying  the  minds  of  the  community.  He  should 
avoid  sectional  and  party  discussions,  but  in  all  moral  and  patriotic 
questions  standing  firm  and  giving  no  uncertain  sound. 

The  teacher  should  endeavour  to  cause  his  pupils  to  think  and 
judge  for  themselves  and  to  act  independently,  and  not  blindly 
follow  any  person  or  party. 

I  would  have  all  rural  teachers  attend  our  agricultural  col- 
leges and  schools  of  household  science  and  gain  the  knowledge 
these  schools  are  so  well  equipped  to  give. 

They  would  thus  be  much  better  fitted  to  assist  the  pupils  in 
the  school  as  well  as  the  farmer  and  his  wife  in  the  home  and  be 
an  incentive  to  them  to  make  the  most  of,  and  reap  the  best  in 
life. 

From  his  love  of  learning  and  his  knowledge  of  books,  he 
should  stimulate  the  habit  of  reading  in  the  community.  Through 
his  love  of  the  beautiful  he  should  encourage  the  cultivation  of 
flowers  in  the  school  garden,  likewise  in  the  home.  He  should 
strive  to  make  the  school  surroundings  so  attractive  and  beautiful 
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ithat  the  pupils  would  care  for  and  preserve  and  protect  the  school 
property. 

Such  teachers  as  these  will  create  a  greater  desire  in  the  boys 
to  remain  on  the  farm  and  not  desire  to  leave  it  for  city  life. 
They  will  develop  a  feeling  of  contentment  and  happiness  in  the 
home,  and  a  literary  and  moral  atmosphere. 

The  teacher  must  have  a  special  training  to  fit  him  in  impart- 
ing knowledge.  This  is  in  a  measure  obtained  in  our  university 
and  training  schools,  Model  and  IS^ormal. 

In  my  judgment,  the  time  spent  at  these  schools  is  not  suffi- 
ciently long,  and  I  would  have  the  graduates  of  these  schools 
return  to  the  University  and  the  Normal  Schools  for  another 
*erm,  after  having  taught  at  least  a  year  in  some  school. 

These  teachers  would  then,  more  keenly,  appreciate  the  lesson's 
taught  and  the  instruction  imparted.  They  would  be  more  able 
to  realize  some  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  school  life,  and 
appreciate  the  counsel  and  advice  of  those  teachers,  who  have  been 
selected  because  of  special  adaptability  for  the  work,  in  such 
training  schools. 

These  schools  should  then  decide,  with  the  advice  of  the  inspec- 
tors, whetheiA  or  not  these  teachers  should  be  granted  a  permanent 
■certificate.  It  would  be  wise  to  have  these  returned  students  taki 
charge  of  a  class  for  a  whole  or  a  half-day  at  a  time,  under  the 
supervision  of  wise,  talented  and  sympathetic  teachers,  who  would 
be  able  to  discern  the  progress  made  and  to  judge  whether  in  the 
interests  of  education  they  should  be  retained  in  the  profession. 

Another  quality  of  an  ideal  teacher  is  the  power  to  mag- 
netize and  arouse  the  class  to  the  greatest  possible  eflFort,  to  put 
forth  their  best  in  acquiring  knowledge,  in  obedience  to  discipline 
and  develop  in  each  a  love  for  truth,  honesty  and  patriotism. 

The  teacher  should  be  a  skilful  questioner.  Often  when 
Christ  was  asked  a  question  He  answered  by  asking  another.  The 
examiner  is  frequently  satisfied  when  the  student,  by  his  answers, 
shows  that  he  can  reproduce  the  fragments  of  knowledge  set  him 
for  lessons. 

It  is  important  that  the  memory  shall  do  its  work  and  do  it 
well.  It  is  an  invaluable  power.  Like  an  ammunition  train  in 
an  army,  it  needs  to  be  well  supplied,  and  always  at  hand. 

The  skilful  questioner  will  develop  in  the  child  and  the 
student  the  habit  of  self-questioning,  so  that  he  will  possess  a 
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method  of  inquiry  which  will  render  his  progress  rapid,  thorough 
and  satisfactory.  Questions  are  to  be  used  in  awakening  interest, 
directing  the  attention,  arousing  curiosity,  stimulating  thought 
and  investigation  and  suggesting  lines  of  inquiry  and  sources  of 
information. 

There  are  qualities  of  the  teacher  that  I  shall  not  discuss,  but 
above  all  things  the  Ideal  Teacher  must  be  a  Christian.  He  is  & 
man  with  a  high  purpose  and  lives  daily  with  the  accomplishment 
of  that  purpose*  in  view.  He  is  a  man  grappling  with  life's  prob- 
lems, and,  knowing  the  difficulty  of  his  task,  bends  every  energy 
that  he  may  accomplish  his  high  endeavour.  He  is  a  devout  mart 
who  seeks,  as  the  reward  of  his  life,  the  consciousness  of  duty  done,, 
to  his  Pupils,  to  his  Country,  and  to  his  God. 
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CANADIAN  F0ET8  AND  POETRY. 
John  W.  Gabvin^  B.A.,  Editok-Authoe  of  "  Canadian  Poets," 

TOBONTO. 

Before  taking  up  my  theme,  let  me  state  briefly  the  funda- 
mental principles  and  opinions  which  govern  my  judgment  in 
literary  criticism : 

1.  The  concern  of  poetry  is  the  artistic  expression  of  life  and 
nature  in  adequate  forms,  with  a  spiritual  insight  and  a  passion- 
driven  pen. 

2.  Universal  truths,  intuitive  or  induced  from  experience  and 
illumined  by  imagination,  must  serve  as  foundation  stones  for 
noble  structures. 

3.  The  quality  of  beauty  is  universal,  and  hence  there  is 
nothing  in  this  subjective-objective  world  that  is  without  the  pale 
of  artistic  expression. 

4.  An  English  critic  has  recently  said :  "  I  believe  that 
Madame  de  Stael's  saying  that  '  morality  is  in  the  nature  of 
things '  is  profoundly  true,  but  I  know  that  morality  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  poetry,  for  the  world  of  art  is  not  the  world  of  things 
but  of  the  imagination." 

His  errors  are  due  apparently  to  lack  of  psychological  knowl- 
edge. He  should  know  that  the  imagination  cannot  function 
without  the  concepts  of  things,  and  hence  that  if  morality  is  in 
the  bricks  out  of  which  the  architect,  Imagination,  builds  his 
structures,  the  beautiful  products  cannot  be  void  of  such  a  quality. 
The  world  of  art  is  the  world  of  concepts,  emotions  and  actions, 
illumined  by  the  imagination. 

5.  To  me,  the  spirit  and  content  of  an  inspired  poem  is  poten- 
tial form,  and  in  its  natural  verbal  expression  it  is,  of  necessity, 
organic.  The  inspiration  shapes  and  perfects  the  form.  This  is 
why  I  regard  the  actual  form  as  only,  at  most,  equal  in  importance 
to  what  is  expressed. 

6.  Universal  life  is  ever  evolving  or  becoming,  and  hence 
originality  in  expressing  the  new  phases,  and  some  of  the  old 
which  have  not  received  artistic  justice, — in  other  words,  origin- 
ality of  theme — is  equally  important  with  originality  of  form. 
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7.  The  greatest  poet  is  lie  who  appeals  most  profoundly  to  the 
universal  heart  of  humanity — this  is  why  Shakespeare  has  no 
peer — but  he  can  only  appeal  to  the  universal  heart  through  the 
universal  mind.  Thought  must  touch  the  strings  before  the  soul 
of  man  can  thrill. 

Fifty  years  ago  Charles  Sangster  was  the  one  outstanding 
Canadian  poet.  He  had  published  two  volumes  of  verse,  one  in 
1856  and  the  other  in  1860,  both  of  which  had  been  well  received 
by  English  and  American  critics.  As  Dr.  Archibald  MacMurchy 
pointed  out,  Sangster  was  the  first  poet  who  made  appreciative  use 
of  Canadian  subjects.  Because  of  this  he  has  been  regarded  by 
some  as  "  The  Father  of  Canadian  Poetry." 

But  this  honourable  title  is  also  claimed  for  Charles  Mair  and 
for  Charles  G.  D.  Koberts.  So,  when  asked,  "  Who  do  you  think 
is  most  deserving  of  the  title  ?"  my  reply  invariably  is,  "  Whether 
the  surname  of  the  poet  be  Sangster,  Mair  or  Roberts  is  debatable, 
but  there  is  no  dispute  whatever  as  to  the  Christian  name — it  is 
Charles." 

The  forerunner  of  what  is  called  "  Canada's  ligature  School  of 
Verse  "  was  a  small  book  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  entitled 
"  Dreamland,"  which  appeared  in  1868.  The  author  was  Charles 
Mair,  and  it  was  printed  in  Ottawa,  at  The  Citizen  Printing 
House.  In  a  letter  to  me  in  1916,  Mr.  Mair,  who  is  now  one  of 
Canada's  grand  old  men,  and  who  lives  at  Fort  Steele,  B.C., 
related  how  great  was  his  joy  when  the  work  of  the  new  poet  was 
praised  in  the  Daily  News,  Kingston,  by  Charles  Sangster.  .  .  . 
"  Dreamland  "  was  read  by  few,  but  nevertheless  its  influence  was 
potent  and  far-reaching.  As  Dr.  Wilfrid  Campbell  stated  in  the 
Ottawa  Journal  seven  years  ago,  "  The  thirty-three  poems  consti- 
tute the  first  attempt  to  deal  with  Canadian  nature  in  the  manner 
of  Keats  and  the  other  classic  poets.     .     .     ." 

But  while  the  verse  in  Sangster's  books  and  in  "  Dreamland  " 
was  good,  it  could  not  be  called  great.  And  it  was  not  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1886,  that  Charles  Mair  published  his  immortal  drama, 
"  Tecumseh  " — immortal,  at  least,  so  far  as  Canadian  literature 
is  concerned. 

In  March,  1886,  Roberts  wrote  these  words:  "Tecumseh  is 
by  far  the  finest  thing  Canadian  literature  has  produced.  It  is 
much  more  artistic  and  masterly  in  technique  than  '  Saul.'     As 
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a  Canadian  I  am  simply  delighted  with  ^  Tecumseh,'  and  shall 
certainly  spare  no  effort  to  do  something  myself  that  shall  equal 
it." 

The  reference  is  to  Heavysege's  '^  Saul,"  a  drama  that  has  too 
frequently  been  over-praised.  The  same  theme  has  been  made 
use  of  by  Eobert  Norwood  in  his  "  The  Witch  of  Endor,"  and  if 
you  wish  to  see  clearly  the  difference  between  a  gTeat  original 
drama,  mystically  imaginative  and  brilliantly  illumined  with  sen- 
suous beauty  spiritual  light  and  deathless  love,  and  the  rather 
ponderous  early-Victorian  production  of  Heavysege,  read  and  com- 
pare these  two  works. 

In  1884,  Isabella  Valancy  Crawford,  who  might  fairly  be 
called  "  The  Mother  of  Canadian  Poetry,"  had  published  "'  Old 
Spookses'  Pass,  Malcolm's  Katie  and  Other  Poems."  The  work- 
manship of  the  printers  was  bad,  and  the  title  was  not  attractive ; 
but  the  poetry  was  that  of  a  goddess  of  song,  Alas !  in  those  days 
there  Avere  too  few  Canadians  who  bent  the  knee  to  her  in  homage, 
and  the  dreaded  Wolf  of  Poverty  was  never  far  from  her  door. 
As  for  sorrow,  this  sensitive,  high-souled  woman  saw  eleven  mem- 
bers of  her  family  pass  away  before  the  sudden  call  came  to  her, 
early  in!  her  thirty-seventh  year.  And  yet  one  searches  in  vain  in 
her  poetry  for  expressions  of  dejection  or  despair.  She  is  splen- 
didly optimistic,  and  the  divine  ecstasy  of  creation  is  like  a  flaming 
aureole  about  her  brow.  .  .  I  have  said  elsewhere  that  Isabella 
Valancy  Crawford  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  women  i)oets,  and  no 
one  has  questioned  the  statement.  Yet  how  few  Canadians  are 
aware  of  this.  .  .  .  One  of  the  sweetest  love  songs  in  any 
literature  is  from   her  pen.     It   appeared   first   in   "  Malcolm's 

Katie": 

Oh,  Love  builds  on  the  azure  sea, 

And  Love  builds  on  the  golden  sand. 
And  Love  builds  on  the  rose-winged  cloud, 

And  sometimes  Love  builds  on  the  land! 

Oh,  if  Love  build  on  sparkling  sea. 

And  if  Love  build  on  golden  strand. 
And  if  Love  build  on  rosy  cloud, 

To  Love  these  are  the  solid  land! 

Oh,  Love  will  build  his  lily  walls, 

And  Love  his  pearly  roof  will  rear 
On  cloud,  or  land,  or  mist,  or  sea — 

Love's  solid  land  is  everywhere! 
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In  1880,  in  his  twenty-first  year,  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  pub- 
lished "  Orioil  and  Other  Poems,"  a  first  book  that  attracted  wide 
attention.  While  the  imitation  of  Keats  was  marked,  it  was  also 
very  evident  that  Canada  had  a  new  poet  of  genuine  merit.  His 
second  volume  "  In  Divers  Tones,"  appeared  seven  years  later, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  early  nineties  that  Roberts  wrote  and  pub- 
lished the  poetry  upon  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests:  "Ave,  Ail 
Ode  For  Shelley's  Centenary  "  and  "  Songs  of  the  Common  Day 
— a  Sonnet  Sequence."  These  works  must  live,  I  think,  as  long 
as  Canadian  poetry  endures. 

Roberts  particularly  excels  in  the  impressionistic  painting  of 
naturel  and  of  pastoral  life,  and  in  this  sonnet  sequence  his  genius 
attains  to  its  highest  expression.  Let  me  quote  in  full  "  The 
Sower,"  his  most  popular  sonnet: 

A  brown,  sad-coloured  hillside,  Avhere  the  soil 
Fresh  from  the  frequent  harrow,  deep  and  fine, 
Lies  bare;    no  break  in  the  remote  sky-line, 
Save  where  a  flock  of  pigeons  streams  aloft, 
Startled  from  feed  in  some  low-lying  croft. 
Or  far-off  spires  with  yellow  of  sunset  shine ; 
And  here  the  Sower,  unwittingly  divine, 
Exerts  the  silent  forethought  of  his  toil. 

Alone  he  treads  the  glebe,  his  measured  stride 
Dumb  in  the  yielding  soil;    and  though  small  joy 
Dwell  in  his  heavy  pace,  as  spreads  the  blind. 
Pale  grain  from  his  dispensing  palm  aside. 
This  plodding  churl  grows  great  in  his  employ: — 
Godlike,  he  makes  provision  for  mankind. 

Professor  Cappou,  of  Queen's  University,  has  written  that 
this  is  not  only  a  perfect  sonnet,  but  is  an  example  of  what  "  is 
virtually  a  new  type  of  structure."  "  In  this  type,"  he  continues, 
"  the  octave  gives  the  general  outline  of  a  landscape  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  sestet  which  gives  a  more  particular  description  of 
some  characteristic  or  significant  object  in  it." 

Roberts  was  born  at  Douglas,  York  County,  X.B.,  January 
10th,  1860.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  George  Goodridge 
Roberts,  IM.A.,  LL.D.,  Rector  of  Fredericton  and  Canon  of  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  and  Emma  Wetmore  Bliss,  daughter  of  the 
late  Hon.  G.  P.  Bliss,  Attorney-General  of  New  Brunswick. 

These  notable  parents  are  mentioned  particularly,  for  from 
them  has  sprung  Canada's  greatest  literary  family:  their  sons^ 
daughter  and  grandsons.     William  Carman  Roberts  has  written 
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good  verse,  and  for  some  years  has  been  an  Associate-Editor  of 
The  Literary  Digest.  Theodore  Goodridge  Roberts,  the  youngest 
son,  is  widely  known  as  a  writer  of  popular  novels.  But  he  will 
probably  be  known  to  posterity  as  a  poet  rather  than  ast  a  novelist. 
His  poetry  is  strong,  vital,  original.  The  only  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Roberts  MacDonald,  published,  in  1906,  "  Dream  Verses  and 
Others,"  a  volume  of  lyrics  characterized  by  the  writer's  love  of 
nature  and  of  good  artistry.  Lloyd  Roberts,  the  eldest  living  son 
of  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  is  the  author  of  "  England  Overseas," 
which  appeared  in  the  spring  of  1914.  The  poetry  in  this  book 
is  of  such  a  high  order  that  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  the  hope 
that  the  son  may  yet  be  as  great  a  poet  as  the  father.  Two  other 
grandsons  have  also  had  work  appear  in  reputable  magazines. 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  six  of  Canada's  most  dis- 
tinguished poets  were  born  in  ,the  early  sixties  of  last  century : 
Roberts,  Lampman,  Campbell,  Carman  and  the  two  Scotts;  and 
that  four  of  them — Frederick  George  Scott,  Carman,  Campbell 
and  Lampman — were  born  within  a  few  weeks  or  months  of  one 
another,  in  1861. 

It  is  also  an  interesting  coincidence  that  four  of  them — Rob- 
erts, Lampman,  Campbell  and  Duncan  Campbell  Scott,  were  and 
are  the  sons  of  clergymen. 

Every  member  of  this  justly  distinguished  group  is  an  artist 
in  word-painting,  a  lover  of  nature  with  penetrating  insight,  and 
a  seer  in  the  interpretation  of  nature  and  God.  Imperialistic 
patriotism,  and  the  vivid  and  often  tragic  experiences  of  humanity, 
have  interested  Campbell  more  than  the  others ;  and  Bliss  Carman 
takes  highest  place  it  seems  to  me,  in  imaginative  vision,  profound 
and  comprehensive  thought,  and  melodious  versification. 

The  last  third  of  the  nineteenth  century  gave  Canada  a  quar- 
tette of  women  poets  whose  verse  has  permanent  worth:  Isabella 
Yalancy  Crawford,  already  referred  to,  S.  Frances  Harrison 
(Seranus),  E.  Pauline  Johnson  and  Ethelwyn  Wetherald.  Mrs. 
Harrison's  villanelle  sequence,  "  Down  the  River,"  descriptive  and 
interpretive  of  many  phases  of  French  Canadian  life  and  character, 
is  strikingly  original,  artistic  and  delightful.  E.  Pauline  Johnson 
has  poetically  and  graphically  depicted  life  and  nature  from  the 
Red  Indian  point  of  view.  And  hundreds  of  exquisite  lyrics  in 
which  her  own  spirit  is  delicately  intertwined  with  nature-phrases 
have  poured  forth  with  bird-like  spontaneity,  from  the  pen  of 
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Ethelwyn  Wetherald.     Miss  Wetlierald  also  excels  as  a  writer  of 
sonnets. 

At  this  stage  in  ttie  preparation  of  my  paper  it  was  my  privilege 
to  read,  and  to  be  permitted  to  take  extracts  from,  a  brilliant 
"  Appreciation  "  of  Canadian  poetry  which  will  appear  in  the  May 
number  of  The  Canadian  Home  Journal  Toronto.  Our  thanks  are 
due  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Editor.  The  "  Appreciation  "  is  from 
the  pen  of  the  well-known  literary  critic  and  short-story  writer  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Rem.  A.  Johnston.     Let  me  quote: 

"  The  first  impressions  of  an  outsider,  touching  Canadian 
poetry,  are  decidedly  stimulating  and  inspiring.  Coming  suddenly 
from  a  remoteness  that  has  concerned  itself  largely  with  the  ideals 
of  the  classicists,  one  greets  Canadian  poetry  with  a  distinct  sense 
of  spiritual  quickening,  and  a  kind  of  bewildered  pleasure,  which 
emotions  are  indicative  of  the  inner  driving  force  of  a  new  poetic 
achievement. 

"  For  a  long  time,  as  it  seems  to  one  who  has  not  been  very 
intimate  with  the  lyrical  effects  and  intensive  verse-values  of  the 
northern  writers,  Canadian  poetry  has  stood  aloof,  wrapped  in  grey 
patience  like  the  Chaldean  sages. 

"  Some  critics  have  told  us,  '  Canada  has  produced  no  poets ' ; 
others  have  apologetically  exclaimed,  '  Canada  is  too  young  to  have 
developed  a  notable  poetical  structure.'  But  in  point  of  fact,  the 
Canadians  have  acquitted  themselves  wonderfully  well.  These 
singers  of  the  north  have  developed  exact  form,  high  standards  and 
one  single  characteristic  which  dominates  them,  and  more  than 
anything  else  gives  them  a  distinct  place  in  the  world  of  poetry. 
This  characteristic  is  the  one  element  arising  out  of  a  subtle  expres- 
sion of  the  life  of  a  people  which  defines  and  classifies  that 
expression  and  gives  it  a  right  to  exist.  To  be  plain — that  charac- 
teristic is  Vision;  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  lines  of  all  the 
Canadian  poets,  lifting  itself  in  the  chaunts  of  the  nature  singers, 
marching  in  heavy,  sweet  cadences  through  the  measured  rhythms 
of  the  iambic-writing  dramatists,  blazing  forth  in  the  lyric  bliss  of 
some  few  of  the  master  singers.     .     .     . 

"  Upon  the  brows  of  some  fifty  Canadian  writers,  God  has 
pressed  down  the  sacrificial  chrism  of  song.  These  people  have 
walked  open-eyed  through  the  wonders  of  a  new  world,  and  they 
have  written  musically  of  what  they  have  seen.  In  them  has  risen 
the  flaming  fire  that  comes  from  life  in  a  new,  unspent  surrounding. 
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The  crisp  morning  air,  the  inexhaustible  distances,  the  untamed 
rivers,  the  glowing  fires  of  dawn — these  things,  appealing  with  a 
kind  of  pristine  radiance,  have  lashed  the  Canadian  singers  for- 
ward. Each  line  has  broken  from  lips  wet  with  the  wine  of  a 
new  and  imperial  day.     ... 

"  All  the  poets  may  be  grouped  in  accordance  with  the  classi- 
fication that  considers  the  inner  and  the  outer  aspects  of  Vision. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  select  two  dominant  types  under  this- 
manner  of  classification,  and  so  permit  the  reader  to  group  his 
own  favourites  for  himself.  Let  us  select,  then,  two  poets  in 
whom  predominate  essential  Vision  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
and  so  juxtapose  them  and  characterize  them  by  a  standard  that 
dimly  suggests  itself,  that  others  who  may  wish  to  do  so  can  place 
their  friends  to  the  honour  of  all. 

Marjorie  L.  C.  Picktiiall. 

"  Foremost  in  the  ranks  of  later  Canadian  poets  must  stand 
Miss  Marjorie  L.  C.  Piokthall  and  Miss  Katherine  Hale.  Defini- 
tive, entirely  remote  from  each  other,  at  opposite  poles  in  form  of 
expression,  and  yet  possessing  in  wonderfully  equal  degree  that 
vivid  seeing  power  for  which  this  poetry  is  noted,  these  singers 
take  their  place. 

"  At  the  outset  one  would  say  that  Miss  Pickthall  is  a  classicist 
of  ardent  poetic  beauty.  She  sees  colour,  form,  sound,  in  every- 
thing. But,  with  all  her  insight,  one  feels  that  she  describes 
chiefly  an  extrinsic  beauty. 

"  In  her  lines  ride  the  forces  of  absolute  joy  and  harmony. 
Although  it  is  an  old  and  trite  critical  mannerism  to  compare  each 
new' poet  with  Keats,  one  may  say  what  is  apparently  paradoxical 
— that  is,  that  Miss  Pickthall  is  far  more  like  Keats  than  any 
American  poet;  and  yet  she  resembles  him  neither  in  form  nor 
in  spirit.  The  likeness  is  unusual  and  has  only  to  do  with  tonal 
and  rhythmic  tension. 

"  In  her  phraseology  Miss  Pickthall  is  exquisitely  correct. 
But  one  continually  holds  the  impression  that  she  is  correct  in 
expression  because  it  is  beautiful  to  be  so.  There  is  no  outei 
gleam  of  colour,  there  is  no  classic  molding  of  music,  save  as 
these  things  contribute  to  a  sort  of  refined  personal  delight.  One 
gathers  a  vague  idea  that  the  poet  has  wordless- joy  in  the  actual 
mechanics  of  her  verses.     And  then  one  is  able  to  see  how  her  work. 
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for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  must  prove  acceptable  to  all  who 
love  the  external  meanings  of  life — the  meanings  where  there  is 
no  vagne  other-worldlj  '  seeing,'  but  sharply  distinct  outside 
impulses  in  the  direction  of  sensuous  beauty  and  refined  classicism. 
And  yet,  such  alluring  magic  lurks  in  each  line — almost  every 
line  is  a  '  magic  '  one — that  mere  form  is  lost  in  the  end  in  the 
sense  of  the  pulsing  beauty  that  radiates  from  the  stanzas.  In 
Miss  Pickthall  one  can  always  tell  why  the  soul  is  keenly 
watchful. 

"  Miss  Pickthall  sees  wonderful  pictures  in  the  compass  of 
small  open  manifestations.  This  is,  of  course,  the  infinite  crafts- 
manship of  little  passions  for  loveliness  in  miniature.  One  would 
expect  to  find  her  writing  '  silken  fawn '  and  calling  to  mind  the 
time  '  when  the  white  iris  folds  the  drowsing  bee."  She  is  allured 
by  the  changing  seasons  and  by  the  flowers  that  unfold  new  glories 
constantly.  She  freshens  all  our  experience  of  outside  loveliness 
with  the  white  sureness  of  her  lyric  genius. 

'^  Sometimes  she  is  sad  and  very  sweet ;  but  all  her  plaints 
are  laurel-crowned.  She  writes  of  '  The  Little  Sister  of  the 
Prophet '  and  of  '  Pere  Lalemant,'  and  of  '  The  Lamp  of  Poor 
Souls,'  but  the  words  are  so  deliciously  chosen  that  the  crown  of 
sorrow  melts  into  some  lovelier  and  happier  thing — and  sorrow 
becomes  plain  wistfulness.  In  '  The  Shepherd  Boy,'  in  forty  lines 
of  unequal  length,  she  achieves  immortality. 

"Miss  Pickthall  copies  no  one;  but  she  is  like  a  chameleon 
that  flashes  all  the  rainbow  colours  and  harmonizes  them  to  agree 
with  the  aura  of  each  poet  in  her  class,  and  yet  she  cannot  be 
accused  of  any  sin  save  the  sin  of  originality. 

"  One  would  say,  in  summarizing  Miss  Pickthall's  work,  that 
her  vision  is  of  external  beauties,  even  the  external  beauties  of 
thought  as  well  as  of  the  more  physical  things.  Her  world  is 
objective.  If  there  were  no  extrinsic  life,  and  no  artistic  even- 
ness, she  could  not  exist. 

Katiierine  Hale. 

"  Turn  we  now  to  the  antipodes — the  poetic  opposite.  As  we 
have  said,  Miss  Hale  stands  entirely  removed,  as  it  seems,  from 
the  influences  that  have  lifted  Miss  Pickthall.  Upon  her  the 
great  Dream  rests  like  a  heavy  aureole ;  in  her  verse  rises  forever 
the  white  flame  that  is  the  symbol  of  purely  subjective  thought. 
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Katherine  Hale  is  never  wholly  objective,  even  in  her  most 
radiant  and  life-like  moods.  One  would  not  be  able  to  separate 
her  from  a  sort  of  expanding  spiritual  message. 

"  In  the  clear  grace  of  creation  there  is  a  certain  elfin  elusive- 
ness  which  must  cause  the  critical  writers  a  little  trouble.  Yet 
this  quality  ought  to  place  Miss  Hale  smoothly  before  u-s.  For 
her  thought  shimmers  continually  with  faery  sheen.  And  her 
power  in  this  matter  really  defies  analysis  because  it  evades  any 
ordinary  material  attempt  to  fix  its  lyric  sweetness.  One  either 
sees  the  beauty  or  loses  it  entirely  and  misjudges  utterly. 

"  She  is  bright,  dainty  and  at  times  lyrically  prophetic.  But 
always  the  burning  heat  of  sacrificial  fires  flames  out  into  a 
whiteness  and  a  wideness  that  is  like  God's  mercy — and  when 
once  the  mind  has  caught  the  poet's  purpose,  one  knows  that  the 
infinitely  beautiful  subjective  vision  has  been  seen. 

"  Who  save  Katherine  Hale  could  have  spoken  of  the  Path 
and  the  Gate  that  lead  to  the  flower-heart  of  silence,  as  she  has 
done  in  the  sonnet: 

At  Noon. 

Thou  art  my  tower  in  the  sun  at  noon, 

The  shaft  of  shade  upon  my  golden  way, 

In  painted  space  the  healing  note  of  gray, 

The  undertone  in  nature's  pagan  rune ; 

And  like  a  wave  lashed  to  the  dying  moon, 

When  old  desire  is  haunting  its  old  prey. 

Thy  strength  subdues  the  forces  that  would  slay, 

And  soft  withdrawal  brings,  all  starry-strewn. 

So  doth  the  soul  return  to  Truth's  strong  tower, 
Pilgrim  secure  at  last  of  its  abode, 
Hearing  that  voice  as  beautiful  as  morn: 
'  Come  to  the  heart  of  Silence,  O  my  flower. 
Out  from  the  coloured  heat,  the  gleaming  road. 
Into  the  place  where  deathless  light  is  bom.' 

One  can  see  the  '  Line  of  Life '  leading  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain— that  '  gleaming  road,'  indeed,  which  runs  out  of  the  '  col- 
oured heat '  of  objective  life,  up  and  ever  up  so  that  there  be  few 
who  ever  find  it. 

"  I  have  in  mind  also  many  remarkable  figures  of  poetic 
imagery — figures  of  John  Davidson  and  Stephen  Phillips ;  figures 
of  Keats  and  star-crowned  Shelley — but  I  do  not  know  any  one  that 
exceeds  the  silvery  magic  of  this  picturing  phrase: 

" .     .     .    like  a  wave  lashed  to  the  dying  moon." 
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I  hasten  to  point  out  that  this  is  a  purely  symbolic  picture.  And 
yet  how  vivid.  There  is  in  that  the  love  of  beauty — the  dazzling 
beauty  about  which  it  is  easier  to  think  than  to  write.     . 

"  So,  then,  at  the  other  pole  of  Vision  stands  Katherine  Hale, 
the  Dream  always  in  her  eyes,  the  life-current  of  sacrifice  glowing 
in  each  'line  she  writes.  Here  is  the  teacher  making  manifest; 
here  is  the  illuminator;  and  here  is  the  mystic  compassionator ; 
here  are  all,  writing  in  careless  or  exact  phrase,  as  the  god  rushes 
up  for  utterance — entirely  subjective,  yet  wholly  real ;  '  a  very 
ghost  of  a  poet,  and  yet  a  ghost  with  the  clearest  kind  of  good  art 
and  high  spiritual  discernment.     .     .     . 

■ "  Group  all  your  poets,  greater  than  these  and  less  than  these, 
in  the  two  classes.  Leave  criticism  to  the  critics  and  pedantry 
to  the  pedants.  All  poets  live  by  virtue  of  far-seeing  and  clear- 
seeing — in  Canada  at  least!     .     .     .  " 

The  great  group  of  Canadian  poets  who  attained  to  distinction 
in  the  last  three  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  have  been  as 
fully  dealt  with  as  the  limits  of  this  paper  will  permit.  Mr. 
Johnston  has  particularized  in  a  masterly  way  two  of  the  most 
distinctive  of  the  newer  twentieth-century  group.  Let  me  do  a 
little  particularizing  also: 

The  name  of  Arthur  Stringer  is  known  to  you  all,  but  more 
as  a  novelist  it  may  be,  than  as  a  poet.  But  his  poetry  is  the 
best  of  him,  and  it  will  long  bloom  in  Canada's  garden  of  verse. 

His  greatest  work  appeared  in  book  form  in  1907,  in  "  The 
Woman  and  the  Rain  and  Other  Poems."  "  There  is  main- 
tained," as  Arthur  B.  McFarlane  has  said,  "  a  standard  of  beauty, 
depth  of  feeling  and  technical  power,  which  in  Canada  has  had 
all  too  little  recognition." 

This  is  true.  The  volume  contains  many  lyrics  of  high  merit, 
but  the  blank-verse  drama,  "Sappho  in  Leucadia,"  stands  out  as 
unusual  in  its  imaginative,  passionate,  artistic  appeal.  You  will 
find  it  interesting  and  profitable  to  read,  one  after  the  other, 
"  Sappho  in  Leucadia  "  and  "  The  Witch  of  Endor." 

Mr.  E.  W.  Thomson  published,  in  1909,  "The  Many-Man- 
sioned  House  and  Other  Poems."  The  originality,  virility  and 
finish  of  the  work  at  once  attracted  attention.  Mr.  Thomson  is 
both  a  democrat  and  an  idealist  and  in  very  essence  a  man. 

The  poetry  of  Tom  MacTnnes,  a  son  of  the  late  Lieutenant- 
Crovemor  oif  British  Columbia,  and  an  Arts  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Toronto,  has  come  out  of  mucli  and  wide  experience  of 
life,  and  of  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  ancient  Chinese  philos- 
ophies. With  these  qualifications,  together  with  imagination, 
fancy,  humour  and  artistry,  he  has  given  us  verse  with  original 
and  delightful  appeal.  His  first  volume,  "  Lonesome  Bar  and 
Other  Poems,"  was  published  in  1909.  The  lengthy  poem, 
''  Lonesome  Bar,"  thrillingly  describes  tragic  life  in  the  Yukon 
in  the  early  days  of  the  rush  for  gold. 

Dr.  Albert  D.  Watson,  of  Toronto,  sprang  into  prominence 
with  the  publication  of  his  second  book,  "  Love  in  the  Universe, 
the  Immortals  and  Other  Poems."  This  volume  gave  him  high 
rank  as  a  transcendental  and  reflective  thinker  and  poet.  He  is 
greatest  in  his  interpretations  of  God  for  men,  and  in  his  repre- 
sentations in  blank-verse  monologues  of  the  famous  men  of  past 
ages.  Here  are  the  closing  lines  from  that  imaginatively  pro- 
found and  illuminating  poem,  "  Love  and  the  L^niverse  " : 

My  eye  sweeps  far-ext«nded  planes  of  vision, 

And  golden  seas  of  light; 
Upon  my  ear  fall  cadences  elysian, 

Like  music  in  the  night; 
But  all  the  glories  to  my  sense  appealing 

Can  no  such  raptures  win 
As  come  with  majesty  and  joy  of  healing 

From  love  and  light  within. 

How  shall  the  Universe  its  own  creation, 

Life  of  its  life,  destroy! 
How  bring  to  nothingness  of  desolation 

The  soul  of  its  own  joy? 
The  echo  of  itself,  not  merely  fashioned 

Of  clay,  God's  outer  part, 
But  fibre  of  His  being,  love-impassioned, 

The  glory  of  His  heart? 

Drive  on  then,  winds  of  God,  drive  on  forever 

Across  the  shoreless  sea ; 
The  soul's  a  boundless  deep,  exhausted  never 

By  full  discovery. 
The  atmosphere  and  storms,  the  roll  of  ocean, 

The   paths  by   planets   trod. 
Are  time-expressions  of  a  soul's  emotion, 

Are  will  and  thought  of  God. 
In  storm  or  calm,  that  soundless  ocean  sweeping 

Is  still  the  sailor's  goal ; 
The  destiny  of  every  man  is  leaping 

To  birth  in  his  own  soul. 

Watson's  third  volume,  published  last  fall,  contains  two  of 
his  greatest  poems :  '*  To  Worlds  More  Wide "  and  "  The 
Aureole." 
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The  Rev.  Robert  Norwood,  M.A.,  recently  of  London,  Ont., 
and  now  Rector  of  the  Memorial  Church  of  St.  Paul,  Overbroolc, 
Philadelphia,  is  remarkable  both  as  a  pulpit  orator  and  as  a  poet. 
His  poetry  has  much  of  the  sensuous  beauty  and  ethical  quality 
of  Keats,  and  much  of  the  intuitive  spirituality  and  intellectuality 
of  Shelley.  In  no  sense  is  Norwood  an  imitator  of  either,  but  he 
seems  to  unify  and  express,  in  an  appreciable  degree,  the  best 
qualities  of  both.  He  may  never  be  as  great  as  either.  Time 
will  tell.  But  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  he  will  yet  attain  to  very 
high  rank  as  a  man  of  letters. 

A  few  lines  from  *'  The  Piper  and  the  Reed  " : 

I  am  a  reed — a  little  reed 

Down  by  the  river, 

A  whim  of  God  whose  moment's  need 

Was  that  the  Giver 

Might  blow  melodious  and  long 

One  cadence  of  eternal  song. 

Through  me   are  blown 
^  Wild  whisperings  of  wind  from  hills 

No  sun  hath  known ; 
The  splendour  that  Orion  spills 
On  purple  space; 
The  golden  loom  of  Leo's  mane; 
The  scintillance  of  Vega's  face, 
Dim  unto  dark: 

And  great  Arcturus'  far  refrain 
Fades  to  a  silence  that  is  pain, 
Wlien,  like  a  lark, 
Eises  melodious   and   strong 
That  cadence  of  eternal  song. 
God  is  the  Piper — I,  the  reed 
Down  by  the  river  for  His  need. 


How  frail  my  bod}'  is, — 

How  frail  and  common  of  its  kind; 

A  reed  among  a  field  of  reeds 

A-tremble  to  the  wind — 

The  wind  that  threshes  like  a  flail 

Until  my  body  bleeds! 

Yet,   through  me   such   wild   music   blows, 

The  Piper  laughs  among  the  stars.     .     .     . 


"  Songs  and  Sonnets,"  by  Helena  Coleman,  was  published  in 
1906.  To  quote  what  I  have^  said  elsewhere:  "  It  was  recognized 
at  once  that  Canada  had  a  new  poet  of  distinctive  merit,  and  the 
first  edition  was  soon  followed  by  a  second.  The  critics  invariably 
ranked  the  forty-four  sonnets  in  the  book  as  work  of  high  quality 
— spontaneous  rhythmic,  noble;    and,  indeed,  this  form  of  verse 
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seems  to  suit  most  adequately  the  finer  instincts  of  her  genius. 
The  lyrics  are  also  beautiful.     ..." 

Miss  Coleman  has  recently  published  a  slim  book  of  war  verse, 
which  sustains  her  reputation.  • 

Isabel  Ecclestone  McKay,  bom,  brought  up  and  educated  in 
Woodstock,  Ontario,  but  now  living  in  Vancouver,  B.C.,  is  one  of 
Canada's  greatest  women  poets  of  the  newer  group.  Twice  she 
won  the  Globe's  prize  of  $100  for  the  best  poem  on  a  Canadian 
historical  theme ;  and  her  poetry  has  appeared  in  most  of  th^ 
leading  magazines  of  this  continent.  She  has,  now,  ready  for 
the  press,  two  books  of  verse,  one  for  the  children  and  the  other 
for  adults,  which  will  be  published  this  year  and  next.  She  is 
also  a  successful  novelist. 

William  Henry  Drummond  and  Kobert  W.  Service  are 
Canada's  two  most  popular  poets — if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
receipts  in  royalties.  Both  had  difficulties  in  securing  publishers. 
The  former  had  to  put  up  $2,000  before  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 
would  issue  "  The  Habitant  and  Other  Poems  " ;  and  the  latter, 
or  his  friends,  had  to  provide  cash  or  guarantees  for  the  publica- 
tion of  "  Songs  of  a  Sourdough."  The  amount  paid  in  royalties 
to  Drummond  and  his  heirs — in  the  tens  of  thousands,  doubtl-^s — 
is  not  known  to  me ;  but  I  have  been  credibly  informed  'that  more 
than  $50,000  has  already  been  paid  to  Service.  In  the  work  of 
both,  the  heart  appeal  is  very  strong,  and  the  diction  used  is  readily 
understood  by  all  readers. 

Jean  Blewett  and  Kobert  J.  C.  Stead  have  also  been  widely 
read,  and  for  similar  reasons.  The  latter's  short  lyrie,  "  Kitch- 
ener," did  much  to  extend  his  fame. 

"  In  Flanders  Fields,"  a  war  lyric  by  the  late  lamented  Lieut.- 
Col.  John  McCrae,  M.D.,  has  been  read  and  quoted  throughout 
the  world. 

A  young  poet  of  distinct  achievement  and  of  great  promise 
was  Lieut.  Bernard  Trotter,  of  Toronto,  who  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  in  France  in  1917.  His  collected  poems  have  been 
recently  published. 

Alfred  Gordon,  a  young  Englishman  who  has  lived  in  Montreal 
for  some  years,  has  published  a  vohime  of  verse  since  he  came  'to 
Canada,  and  is  desirous  of  being  known  as  a  Canadian  poet.  His 
"Easter  Ode,  1915,"  and  "England  to  France,"  are  two  of  the 
finest  war  poems,  written  since  August.  1914.  but  Jiis!  masterpiece. 
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"  The  Little  Son  of  the  Prophet,"  has  recently  appeared  or  will 
soon  appear  in  the  University  Magazine. 

Sergt.  J.  D.  Logan,  Ph!D.,  the  well-kno^vn  Canadian  critic, 
essayist  and  poet,  returned  to  Nova  Scotia  from  The  Front,  a  few 
weeks  ago.  In  the  early  months  of  1915  he  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures  on  Canadian  literature,  in  Acadia  University,  Wolfville, 
IN'.S.,  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  given  in  a  Canadian  university. 
He  is  scholarly,  original  and  poetically  imaginative.  His  admirers 
expect  much  from  him  in  the  future. 

The  Rev.  James  B.  Dollard,  of  Toronto,  who  emigrated  to 
Canada  from  Ireland  in  his  young  manhood,  is  fast  winning 
extended  renown  for  his  tender  and  beautiful  Irish  lyrics  and 
ballads.  And  Miss  ISTorah  M.  Holland,  born  in  Canada  of  Irish 
parents,  a  cousin  of  the  famous  Irish  poet,  W.  B.  Yeats,  has  a 
similar  gift. 

London,  Ontario,  is  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  a  remark- 
able girl  poet.  Miss  Hilda  Mary  Hooke.  One  cannot  read  her 
poems  without  expressing  astonishment  at  the  imaginative  vision 
and  reflective  profundity  of  the  young  writer.  She  was  born  in 
England  nineteen  years  ago,  and  came  to  Canada  with  her  parents 
when  about  three  years  of  age.  A  sonnet  will  illustrate  her 
genius : 

The  Perfect  Round. 

If  I  could  gather  up  the  threads  of  time 
And  weave  them  into  one  harmonious  whole — 
Those  myriad  misty  threads  that  take  their  toll 
From  scattered  dust  of  nations,  from  the  grime 
Of  lowest  life,  the  panting  hordes  that  climb 
Through  countless  ages  till  they  merge  and  roll 
Into  that  mighty  ocean  called  the  Soul, 
Breathing  eternally  of  things  sublime — 

Then  would  be  mine  the  mounting  radiant  song 
That  shook  the  purple  heights  and  thrilled  the  skies, 
When,  from  the  brooding  Love  of  ages  long. 
Creation's  marvel  dawned  on  dreaming  eyes 
""       And  waiting  hearts  that  caught  and  understood 
Earth's  great  refrain:    'God  saw  and  it  was  good.' 

Charles  Sangster,  George  Frederick  Cameron,  Arthur  W.  H. 
Eaton,  Thomas  O'Hagan,  Helen  M.  Merrill,  Aijnie  Campbell 
Huestis,  Alma  Frances  McCollum,  Peter  McArthur,  Marian 
Osborne,  Albert  E.  S.  Smythe,  L.  M.  Montgomery,  Florence  Ran- 
dall Livesay,  Grace  Blackburn,  Alan  Sullivan,  George  A.  Mac- 
kenzie,   Gertrude    Bartlett,    William    E.    Marshall,    Laura    E. 
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McCully,  Beatrice  Redpath,  Veraa  Sheard,  J.  Edgar  Middleton, 
and  Arthur  S.  Bourinot,  all  of  whom  have  written  and  published 
meritorious  verse,  which  I  cannot  now  refer  to  at  greater  length, 
have  been  dealt  with  appreciatively  and  comprehensively  in  my 
anthology. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  the  Provincial  Education  Depart- 
ments and  the  Boards  of  Trustees  and  Governors  to  see  that  greater 
prominence  is  given  in  the  near  future  to  Canadian  literature, 
especially  poetry,  in  the  schools,  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
Dominion.  There  is  no  possible  excuse  for  further  delay.  Canada 
has  now  a  large  body  of  original  verse  of  gTeat  merit,  for  which 
much  of  the  credit  must  be  given  to  the  enthusiastic  and  thorough 
teaching  in  our  educational  institutions.  Our  educators  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  their  work,  and  should  take  pride  in  doing 
justice  to  their  pupils  and  students  who  have  so  highly  achieved. 
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THE   VALUE  OF  RECREATION. 

Me.  L.  J.  Colling^  Peterborough. 

Mi\  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — The  longer  we  look 
upon  and  work  within  the  vast  field  of  hnman  development,  the 
more  convinced  we  become  that  there  can  be  no  final  word,  even 
for  a  short  time,  that  authority  in  its  every  detail  is  merely  rela- 
tive, that  every  opinion  is  absolutely  predetermined  by  individual 
experience,  and  that  safety  alone  lies  in  a  consensus  of  opinion. 
In  the  light  of  this  view-point  let  the  facts  and  fancies  here  con- 
sidered be  discussed,  and  then  we  can  move  from  the  ancient  to 
the  modern  theory  of  what  real  play  means.  The  decades  come 
and  go,  yet  our  boys  and  girls  waste  their  play-time  to-day  as  they 
did  years  ago.  T  am  making  a  plea  on  behalf  of  the  children  for 
merely  a  little  interest  from  the  teachers  in  this  essential  depart- 
ment of  the  child's  experience. 

Our  problem,  then,  is  to  show  that  intermissions  are  not  periods 
where  we,  if  true  teachers,  rush  our  pupils  away  from  us,  while 
we  rest.  If  we  would  have  an  industrious)  class,  we  must  prepare 
the  fundamental — i.e.,  the  physical  body.  This  can  be  done  most 
beneficially  by  a  little  thougiitful  endeavour  on  the  part  of  a  pro- 
gressive teacher.  We  can  afford  in  public  system  to  do  some 
things  far  in  advance  of  the  mean  of  public  sentiment!  and  public 
approval,  with  the  assurance  that  public  opinion  will  be  raised 
to  our  standards.  It  behooves  those  who  would  keep  apace  to  be 
as  flexible  and  susceptible  to  new  educational  and  scientific  find- 
ings as  to  keep  alive. 

Physical  education  is  only  at  the  threshold  of  its  imjwrtaDce. 
If  we  can  now  get  into  a  proper  attitude  towards  play,  keeping  in 
mind  the  physical  development,  we  shall  be  able  to  meet  the  needs 
of.  the  next  generation  more  adequately  than  by  mere  book 
knowledge. 

Play  is  the  life  of  the  race.  A  recent  writer  cliaracterizes 
play,  in  the  child,  as  the  letting  loose  of  what  is  within  him,  the 
active  projection  of  the  force  he  is,  the  becoming  of  what  he  is  to 
be.  It  would  be  entirely  within  keeping  of  the  modern  trend  of 
the  race  to  define  education  in  the  same  phrase.  The  modern 
conception  is  to  regard  education  as  a  process  of  maturing  through . 
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self-expression,  in  the  richest  possible  experience,  i.e.,  the  letting 
loose  of  what  is  in  one — the  projection  of  one's  spiritual  force 
into  objective  form.  This  is  the  effort  shown  by  individuals  to 
become  what  they  are  destined  to  be  by  faculty  and  healthy 
impulse. 

Systematic  play,  which  we  call  by  the  technical  term  "  Physical 
Culture,"  will  receive  my  first  thought,  since  that  correlates 
mental  ability  and  physical  energy.  It  is  a  most  interesting  study 
to  trace  the  history  of  physical  culture  from  the  earliest  G-reeks 
and  Persians  down  to  the  present.  At  the  beginning,  bodily 
'training  or  endurance  tests  were  the  essential  duties  of  the  youth. 
The  Greeks  had  three  objects  in  view  in  their  physical  training: 

1.  The  attainment  of  individual  courage  and  strength  as  a 
means  of  national  defence. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  physical  basis  for  mental  develop- 
ment. 

3.  The  cultivation  of  the  beautiful  in  form  and  proportion. 
Marathon  answered  how  well  they  attained  the  first.     As  a 

result  of  the  second  the  Athenians  rose  to  the  summit  of  human 
intelligence  and  the  third  objea^,  has  left  us  the  best  specimens  of 
art  ever  produced. 

It  would  not  be  enough  to  refer  only  to  the  attainments  of 
ancient  nations  by  their  physical  ti  fining.  Our  brave  and  val- 
orous soldiers  of  the  present  have  woll  proved  the  necessity  of 
physical  training.  An  officer,  writing  home,  said  that  the  nimble- 
ness  and  alacrity  of  the  Canadians  have  helped  to  drive  terror  in 
the  hearts  of  the  enemy.  The  United  States  Government  trained 
their  overseas  contingent  on  the  fundamental  idea  that,  in  order 
to  meet  the  foe  successfully,  the  United  States  trooops  must  be 
physically  fit.  If  the  nations  of  the  world  that  put  the  most  heroic 
front  to  the  enemy  believe  in  physical  training,  it  is  our  task  at 
home  to  open  the  way.  Physical  training  makes  the  soldiers  by 
first  making  a  sound  body.  Where  is  there  a  better  place  to  pre- 
pare a  sound  body  than  when  these  bodies  are  under  our  super- 
vision on  the  play-ground  ? 

"  What  is  the  value  of  play  ?"  is  the  question  I  shall  endeavour 
to  answer  in  the  first  part  of  my  paper.  First  I  wish  to  say  that 
play  is  distinctively  educative  and  as  such  demands  our  time  and 
support.  I  believe  all  superior  work  in  any  field  of  activity,  and 
at  any  age.  is  only  superior  asi  a  factor  of  self-development,  to  the 
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degree  that  it  is  a  more  complete  utterance  of  one's  self.  It 
depends  upon  an  adequate  realization  of  comprehensive  experience 
in  the  product  of  one's  effort.  Hence,  as  play  creates  life  in  the 
child,  work  in  the  adult  follows  therefrom.  We  learn  to  do  by 
unconsciously  delving  therein.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brovming  makes 
Aurora  Leigh  say: 

Mark,  there,  we  get  us  good 

By  being  ungenerous  even  to  a  book 

And  calculating  profits — So  much  help 

By  so  much  reading.    It  is  rather  when 

We  gloriously  forget  ourselves,  and  plunge 

Soul  forward,  headlong  into  a  book's  profound, 

Impassioned  for  its  beauty  and  salt  of  truth — 

'Tis  there  we  get  right  good  from  a  book." 

Without  other  change  than  substituting  the  idea  of  the  mere 
comprehensive  school  exercise,  for  mere  book  reading,  the  quoted 
phrase  will  be  accepted  by  all  far-seeing  teachers.  It  is  this  losing 
one's  self,  so  characteristic  of  play,  that  makes  an  effective  means 
of  one's  self-improvement.  If  the  inner  push  be  lacking  all  is 
incomplete.  The  value  of  play  lies  in  this  impulse,  proceeds 
from  this  method  of  operation  and  yields  a  like  satisfaction. 
Play  and  work,  therefore,  if  both  are  free  and  motivated  from 
within,  proceed  from  the  same  impulse,  have  the  same  method  of 
operation  and  yield  a  like  satisfaction.  The  one  need  not  be  less 
educative  and  stimulating  than  the  other.  It  is  because  what  we 
call  work  has  been  debased  to  crude  bread-and-butter  uses  that 
its  inspirations  are  yet  undiscovered,  that  the  soul,  no  longer  in 
the  saddle  as  in  youth,  is  now  driven ;  and  one  regards  the  wage 
and  not  the  joy  of  the  sweat  of  the  brow  privilege.  Mark,  I  say 
privilege — play. 

Games  have  a  positive  educational  influence  that  no  one  who 
has  not  observed  their  effects  can  appreciate.  Ohildren  who  are 
slow,  dull  or  lethargic;  who  observe  but  little  of  what  goes  on 
around  them ;  who  react  slowly  to  external  stimuli ;  who  are,  in 
short,  slow  to  see,  to  hear,  to  observe,  to  think,  and  to  do  may  be 
completely  transformed  by  games  and  play.  The  sense  percep- 
tions are  quickened — a  player  comes  to  see  more  quickly  that  the 
ball  is  coming  toward  him,  that  he  is  in  danger  of  being  tagged, 
that  it  is  his  turn,  he  hears  the  footstep  behind  him,  or  feels  the 
touch  on  his  shoulder.  All  arouse  quick  recognitions  of,  and 
responses  to,  things  that  are  around  him.     The  clumsy,  awkwnvd 
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body  becomes  agile  and  expert.  The  child  who  stumbles  to-day  will 
not  stumble  next  week.  He  will  play  more  expertly  in  every  way 
showing  muscular  development. 

All  play  rests  upon  interested  effort.  This  means  the  doing 
of  whatever  is  done  from  an  inward  desire,  not  from  compulsion. 
Education  is  stimulated  by  one's  own  wish — a  wish  that  works 
itself  out.  The  least  among  us  would  not  compel  a  boy  to  play. 
It  is  absurd.  Play  must  have  this  character  of  spontaneity  that 
makes  it  educative  beyond  any  merely  required  activity.  Have 
you  watched  a  little  fellow's  playful  habits,  then  the  plays  of 
childhood,  later  the  games  controlled  by  rigid  rules.  All  carry 
that  same  spontaneity  in  the  boy.  Without  this  play  is  counter- 
feit to  him. 

Play  is  an  educative  faculty  standing  for  the  resourcefulness 
of  willed  activity.  Anyone  who  has  watched  the  ease  with  which 
children  modify  their  games,  change  the  characters,  reverse  the 
order  of  play,  etc.,  will  understand  how  stimulating  to  resourceful- 
ness is  a  well  played  game.  This  creative  power  enables  him  to 
recognize  two  ways  out  where  before  there  was  but  one. 

Again,  play  is  the  primary  educative  activity  towards  a  con- 
sciousness of  ends  to  be  attained,  and  the  discovery  of  adequate 
means  to  their  accomplishment.  If  we  can  visualize  the  end, 
while  we  are  in  the  process,  we  will  form  our  means  to  reach  the 
desired  aim.  Articulate  sequential  processes  of  thinking  or  doing 
where  every  step  is  determined  by  its  predecessor  brings  success,  in 
business  as  in  play.  In  playing  a  game,  the  intervening  steps  are 
shaped  to  reach  the  end.  It  is  not  what  a  player  may  like  to  do 
but  what  he  must  do  in  the  play.  Otherwise  it  is  a  foul  and  out- 
classed. This  chief  resource  of  society — towards  training  the  will 
and  developing  intelligently  directive  stimulus  that  comes  from  the 
attempt  to  do  what  seems  to  need  doing,  from  finding  the  answer 
to  a  question  which  one  wants  to  use,  explaining  a  natural  phe- 
nomenon about  which  one  has  been  curious — ^the  directive  stimulus 
that  comes  from  such  self-originated  efforts  has  almost  no  parallel 
apart  from  the  plays  and  games  of  youth  and  children.  Yet  the 
faculty  developed  is  just  the  faculty  we  seek  to  arouse  in  our  best 
teaching  of  whatever  subject.  But  in  a  larger  sense,  play — full- 
lunged,  muscle-testing,  whole-body  J)lay — has  a  distinct  educa- 
tional significance,  in  that  it  lays  the  foundation  for  a  vigorous 
and  usable  energy  in  adult  years.  The  play  of  the  play-ground 
and  the  track,  the  excursion  and  the  arena,  uses  the  large  muscles 
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rather  than  the  small  ones,  or  the  small  ones  as  accessory  to  the 
gross  movements  of  the  body.     Whereas  the  small  muscles  of  the 
fingers  and  the  face,  the  mouth  and  throat  and  the  eyes,  are  the 
organs  of  the  thinking  faculty,  specialized  as  the  action  system  of 
the  cerebrum  and  under  cerebral  control,  the  large  muscles  of  the 
limbs,  the  shoulders,  the  back,  the  chest,  etc.,  are  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  medulla  brain  and  are  the  specialized  and 
peculiar  organs  of  the  will.     These  mature  earliest  and  their  edu- 
cation is  a  prerequisite  to  the  effective  discipline  of  the  cerebral 
system.     Indeed,   the  healthy,   domesticated,   full-blooded,   habit- 
ually managed  and  easily  responsive  large  muscular  system  is  a 
prime  condition  of  the  accurate  and  delicate  and  tempered  use  of 
the  muscles,  and  the  higher  mental  functioning  of  more  conven- 
tionalized behaviour.     The  importance  of  play  is  an  obvious  con- 
clusion.    The  relative  dependence  of  the  two  forms  of  training 
must  be  equally  obvious.     So,  having  to  do  with  this  particular 
conception,  the  plays  to  be  considered  include  those  in  Avhich  the 
whole  body  is  brought  into  action,  running,  jumping  and  so  forth. 
By  such  exerciseSj  the  entire  organism  is  schooled  to  a  unit,  easy 
and  direct  co-ordinations  are  established  and  made  habitual,  cer- 
tain basic  reactions,  fundamental  in  later  finer  responses,  become 
the  rule.     The  will  finds  a  field  that  is  easily  cultivated,  in  the 
rich  soil  of  large  responsive  organs.     Will  and  choice,  purpose  * 
and  execution,  find  here  their  earliest  and  surest  schooling.     Plan 
intention,  discrimination,  selection,  preference  and  their  expres- 
sion, find  a  natural  first  development.     Play  is  the  race's  primer 
■of  leSsons  in  all   character   evolution.     The  play-ground   is   the 
•chief  resource  of  society  towards  training  the  will  and  developing 
intelligently  willed  activities.     It  insures  a  foundation  of  self- 
determined  choice  and  the  inhibition  incident  to  the  experience 
of  regulated  behaviour.     It  lays  the  foundation  for  adult  years. 

Recreation  simply  means  a  relaxing  of  all  the  activities 
within  child  nature  and  permitting  them  to  be  spent  towards 
broadening  the  child's  mental,  physical  and  moral  activities.  Ety- 
mologically  considered,  the  word  means  "  forming  anew."  It  is, 
then,  a  duty,  undertaken  for  the  subsequent  profit  it  insures  and 
the  power  it  generates. 

As  I  see  the  function  of  education  from  the  play  spirit,   it 

behooves  us  to  place  within  reach  of  the  child  all  that  will  best 

nourish  the  embryo  man. 
11 
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What  doesi  this  take  ?  Leadership.  Wherever  the  play-ground 
is,  and  however  it  is  managed,  it  should  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  one  who  is  skilfully  conversant  with  the  wider  significance 
of  its  activities  and  its  educational  bearing.  Wise  and  true 
teachers  who  are  sensibly  stimulating  companions  of  youth,  who 
look  to  find  the  results  of  their  labours  not  in  intellectual  pos- 
sessions solely,  but  in  wholesome  physical  and  mental  habits.  The 
traditional  lesson  teacher  has  an  easy  task.  Almost  every  boy 
can  be  taught  to  read  or  write  by  any  teacher,  but  only  a  big- 
hearted  comrade  who  has  at  thirty  the  muscle  hunger  of  youth, 
whose  memory  of  its  joys  is  clear,  who  sees  that  the  disposition 
and  temper  with  which  work  is  done  or  attempted  are  more  impor- 
tant than  book  knowledge — only  such  an  one  may  hope  for  even 
measurable  success  in  finding  the  plays  of  immature  children. 

Children  make  mistakes  owing  to  immaturity.  Then  the 
supervisor  gives  the  deciding  answer — the  judgment  which  incul- 
cates right  or  wrong. 

Every  leader  must  show  himself  interested.  Boys  are  quick 
to  notice  and  to  respond  to  such  interest,  and  the  good  feeling  thus 
caused  makes  a  distinguishable  harmony.  To  be  a  leader  and 
yet  a  playmate  is  no  easy  task.  He  must  be  a  recognized  leader 
from  the  standpoint  of  comradeship.  Boys  respect  animation 
rightly  spent  where  the  animation  does  not  mark  the  leader  with 
ridicule. 

Environment  does  much  towards  making  pleasant  days.  This 
is  evident  on  the  play-ground,  which  is  a  strand — a  preparation 
for  life.  The  play-ground  spirit  is  democratic.  Excellence 
excels  and  the  best  boy  is  the  hero.  The  better  muscle  responds 
to  the  better  moving  brain.  It  has  been  said,  and  quite  truly  also, 
that  every  triumph  England  won  in  her  imperial  march  was 
fought  out  on  the  fields  of  Eton  and  Rugby.  Team  work  means 
law,  order,  and  self-government.  Unless  the  environment  is  pro- 
ductive to  this  end,  labour  is  vain.  We  must  put  the  beautiful 
alternative  that  it  will  make  it  hard  for  him  to  do  wrong  and  easy 
to  do  right. 

The  aesthetic  aspect  of  the  play-ground  should  be  very  evident. 
It  should  be  a  place  of  beauty — beauty  for  the  eye  and  at  the  same 
time  beautiful  to  the  physical  needs.  It  should  be  a  place  to  play, 
a  place  to  develop,  a  home  not  only  during  school  hours,  but  a 
community  centre  while  he  is  out  of  school.     Flowers  at  the  bor- 
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derSj  a  tree  for  shade,  a  ground  free  of  stones  and  a  ground  of 
some  space,  are  essential.  All  that  tend  to  inspire  the  child 
should  be  at  his  command. 

Happy  should  the  teacher  be  who  hasi  interested  parents  in  the 
play  life  of  the  child.  A  boy  plays  more  earnestly,  gets  more  out 
of  his  play,  and  does  it  with  more  address  when  he  knows  father 
or  mother  is  anxious  too.  They  will  be  more  interested  if  you 
can  induce  their  parents  to  support  by  prizes  in  their  well-played 
games. 

In  this  section  I  may  have  drawn  a  picture  some  think  impos- 
sible, but  where  a  leader  is  to  be  a  real  leader  he  must  remember  to 

Just  draw  on  hia  grit.     It's  easy  to  quit. 
It's  keeping  Ms  chin  up  that's  hard. 

Or,  again,  I  may  caution  him  to 

Give  to  the  world  the  best  he  has, 
And  the  best  will  come  back  to  him. 

Considering  now  my  third  section  of  best  games,  I  would  be 
lessening  the  substance  of  my  discourse  if  I  suggested  the  long 
roll  of  games  suitable  for  our  boys  and  girls.  One  half-hour  of 
study  with  Jessie  H.  Bancroft's  excellent  book  on  "  Games  for 
the  Play-ground  "  will  do  more  than  I  could  attempt  here  in  many 
hours.  Therefore  I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  any  game,  but 
the  game  will  be  played  and  well  played  if  the  leader  is  there  and 
the  pupils  interested.  I  shall  speak  of  the  conduction  of  plays 
generally. 

As  a  nation  we  are  slow  in  learning  the  value  of  recreation. 
We  go  to  the  extremes  of  using  it  either  not  at  all  or  so  excessively 
as  to  exhaust  nervous  energy  to  the  point  where  "  the  day  after 
the  holiday  is  the  day  we  most  need  a  holiday."  This  may  be 
diflerent  when  we  learn  more  fully  the  recuperative  power  of  short 
intervals  of  complete  relaxation. 

As  shown  before,  the  director  must  play  with  the  children. 
The  pleasure  of  the  child  on  such  occasions  is  small  compared  to 
the  pleasure  and  benefit  derived  by  the  grown-up.  Again,  the 
sooner  we  can  get  our  Boards  of  Education  "  playing  the  game  "  in- 
directly, the  greater  will  be  the  pleasure  of  all  concerned.  Equip- 
ment is  necessary  to  carry  play  along.  Our  Boards  do  not  hesi- 
tate in  supplying  books  which  are  of  little  use  imless  there  is  a 
fit  body  to  receive  the  knowledge.     Equipment  will  help  to  make 
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a  fit  body,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  those  in  supreme  authority  to  pro- 
vide 'that. 

More  interest  in  the  play  spirit  will  reveal  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  adequate  grounds,  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  large  schools. 
If  the  j)upils  of  rural  schools  appreciated  the  magnificent  play- 
grounds they  have  there  would  never  be  a  rural  truant  or  failure. 

It  is  a  grave  injustice  to  our  city  children  to  turn  five  hun- 
dred of  them  out  to  play  in  a  space  of  less  than  two  acres.  Relay 
recess  periods  will  help  to  overcome  the  sei'ious  difficulty  somewhat. 
Individual  sex  games  and  age  limits  are  an  absolute  necessity. 
Boys  and  girls  play  different  games,  lience  should  be  separated: 
the  younger  pupils  cannot  play  the  games  of  the  older  ones,  hence 
another  division  is  necessary.  In  this  the  co-operation  of  the 
members  of  the  staff  is  essential  to  success. 

Choice  of  games  depends  upon  sex  and  age  also.  The  six- 
year-old  particularly  enjoys  games  of  repetition,  as  in  singing 
games  of  impersonation,  short  games  where  little  skill  is  required 
and  few  rules  to  be  followed.  As  the  years  increase  so  does  his 
idea  of  games.  The  older  pupil  delights  in  games  of  skill  and 
endurance.  His  play  becomes  more  strenuous  and  thereby  he 
•obtains  greater  development.  Competitive  games  are  poor  physi- 
cal helps.  Competition  grows  and  soon  becomes  a  bane  to  the 
young  mind.  Field  days  are  excellent,  but  the  physical  training 
must  be  first  in  the  leader's  mind,  not  winning  at  any  expense. 
Big  minds  look  to  something  beyond  winning — development  of  the 
body. 

As  I  developed  this  subject  I  endea\oured  to  place  the  boy  or 
girl  on  a  level  that  will  better  fit  him  or  her  for  life.  He  must 
learn  responsibilities  by  having  them.  This  he  gets  by  the  careful 
•planning  of  his  teacher.  To  give  him  'tliat  which  will  make  him 
more  than  a  passive  thinker — an  active  thinker — is  our  duty. 
This  can  easily  be  taught  on  the  play-ground. 

In  closing,  I  would  leave  the  thought  with  you  that  the  educa- 
tive distinction  of  play  compels  our  interest  and  effort  more  now 
than  ever.  Then  when  our  work  is  ended  we  shall  bo  happy  if 
we  can  say  personally,  "  I  did  something."     I  thank  you. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  HOME  AND  SCHOOL  CLUBS. 

Mrs.  a,  C.  Couktice,  Toronto,  Member  of  the  Board  of 

Education,  President  of  the  Home  and  School 

Council. 

(1)  To  the  home;    (2)  To  the  school;    (3)  To  the  commuiiity. 

The  Home  and  School  Olub  movement  has  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage,  and  it  has  come  to  stay. 

The  home  and  the  school  naturally  co-operate — the  home  laying 
the  foundation  for  citizenship,  the  school  supplying  the  link 
between  the  home  and  a  wider  citizenship,  and  intended  to  be  a 
complement  rather  than  a  substitute  for  the  home  life.  The  prin- 
ciples of  both  are — building  strong,  good  character  and  a  healthy 
body,  training  the  mental  faculties,  and  cultivating  the  virtues 
that  constitute  Christian  manliness  and  womanliness.  In  short, 
the  functions  of  both  home  and  school  are  to  make  possible,  for  the 
child  an  outfit,  physical,  moral  and  mental,  which  shall  enable 
him  to  take  a  worthy  place  wherever  his  lot  may  be  cast,  and  to 
give  him  the  theory  and  practice  of  right  living  and  of  becoming 
the  best  and  happiest  being  into  which  his  or  her  individuality 
can  be  developed. 

To  accomplish  this  end  we  must  have:  (1)  an  interested  and. 
enlightened  parenthood  to  lay  an  intelligent  foundation  for  g-ood 
citizenship;  and  (2)  a  high  standard  of  personal  and  academic 
qualifications  for  teachers  who  supply  the  connecting  link  between 
home  and  the  wider  citizenship. 

Reasons  why  the  home  fails:  Parents  are,  too  often,  indif- 
ferent toward  the  school,  and  think  of  it  as  a  substitute  rather 
than  a  complement  of  character  building.  They  expect  teachers 
to  do  their  duty  because  they  are  paid  for  it.  There  is  no  standard 
for  parenthood. 

Reasons  why  the  school  fails:  High  standards  of  personal  and 
academic  qualifications  are  too  often  wanting.  Some  teachers  are 
too  young,  some  are  too  old,  some  have  fallen  into  ruts  and  have 
lost  initiative  and  push.  Our  school  system  and  our  administra- 
tion are  so  hedged  about  with  restrictions  that  teachers  have  not 
the  freedom  tlie,y  deserve,  to  ^strike  out  with  new  principles  and 
methods  of  education. 
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Then  the  home  and  the  school  conditions  are  difficult  because 
all  life  presents  problems  it  never  presented  before  the  war.  The 
home  is  disorganized  more  than  ever,  because  the  men  and  the 
boys  are  gone.  Home  life,  street  life,  industrial  life,  work,  recrea- 
tion, all  bring  their  new  problems. 

The  school  to  some  extent  must  become  a  substitute  for  home, 
and  teachers  must,  as  nearly  as  possible,  do  the  duty  of  parents. 
Parents  must  not  fail  to  appreciate  these  special  touches  of  human 
interest  and  human  kindness.  Co-operation  is  imperative  amongst 
all  the  forces  of  civilization  to-day.  Nations  are  co-operating, 
people  are  co-operating,  churches  are  co-operating — all  for  one 
great  purpose  of  winning  the  war. 

Community  Oeganization. 

Just  as  nations  have  mobilized  great  armies  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  their  highest  degree  of  loyalty  by  fighting  for  demo- 
cratic justice,  so  it  remains  with  teachers  and  parents  to  make 
strong  their  expression  of  home  defence  by  mobilizing  all  the 
forces  in  our  several  communities  to  conserve  and  uplift  human 
life  by  giving  the  children  the  opportunities  they  need  for  life  and 
for  life's  work. 

Principals  and  Teachers — Leaders  of  Thoijght. 

What  class  of  people  should  we  expect  to  be  leaders  of  thought 
and  leaders  of  community  ideals  if  not  the  teachers?  They  are 
the  ones  who  have  been  taught  to  think,  to  express  themselves,  to 
meet  people,  to  appreciate  work,  recreation  and  the  refining  influ- 
ences of  education,  and  what  it  all  means  to  the  efficiency  of  young 
citizens.  Our  teachers  should  be  leaders  of  thought  and  action, 
rather  than  followers  of  incessant  regulations.  In  order  that  the 
process  of  education  should  have  its  cultural  and  practical  results, 
parents  and  teachers  must  naturally  think  and  work  together  and 
must  have  a  common  meeting-place  from  which  to  send  out  their 
vision  and  their  effort. 

The   School  Building  a   Community  Centre. 

Through  the  teachers  and  parents  getting  together  for  the 
common  uplift  of  the  community,  and  using  the  school  buildings 
as  a  central  gathering  place,  the  strongest  kind  of  public  opinion 
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and  public  education  can  be  created  and  established,  for  the 
teachers  themselves,  for  the  parents  and  for  the  children — for  all 
ages,  from  youth  to  old  age.  Teachers  are  there  who  are  doing 
the  work  of  the  school.  Parents  are  there  who  live  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  provide  the  children  and  who  pay  the  taxes  in  order 
that  life  may  be  enriched  and  ennobled.  In  all  these  communities 
there  are  men  who  have  left  their  families ;  and  fathers,  mothers, 
sisters,  brothers  are  left  with  aching  hearts.  Some  of  these  are 
without  care.  There  are  those  with  plenty,  and  those  with 
nowhere  to  lay  their  heads.  All  need  the  spirit  of  brotherhood 
and  sisterhood  applied,  where  anybody  and  everybody  may  go  to 
find  relief,  and  comfort,  and  uplift.  Is  it  not  fitting  that  school 
buildings  should  be  kept  open  for  the  use  of  the  people — for  study 
and  public  discussion,  for  recreation,  for  technical  training,  and 
for  the  refining  influences  that  make  life  happy  and  beautiful? 
Should  it  not  be  a  place  where  a  record  of  ©very  member  of  that 
community  is  kept,  and  where  no  woman-power,  or  man-power,  or 
child-power  is  allowed  to  be  wasted  or  lost  sight  of,  and  where 
misfits  are  corrected.  If  we  want  a  democratic  country  the  best 
type  of  democracy  will  come  from  a  chain  of  democratic  groups 
or  neighbourhoods. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  was  not  time,  in  war  time,  for  home 
and  school  clubs.  But  many  home  and  school  clubs  have  found 
their  organization  to  be  of  special  service  during  war  time.  They 
have  proven  to  be  mind-openers  and  heart-openers  to  the  needs  of 
the  soldiers,  and  to  the  children  who  are  growing  up  to  take  the 
places  of  those  who  will  never  come  back.  This  is  war-time  work, 
and  it  is  re-construction  work  for  all  members  of  a  community. 
Any  teacher,  or  any  parent,  who  cannot  see  how  the  co-operation 
of  teacher  and  parent  will  build  up  the  spirit  of  the  school  and  its 
neighbourhood,  has  failed  to  catch  the  vision  of  democracy  and 
has  failed  to  feel  his  relationship  to  his  country  and  to  the  universe. 

The  Home  and  School  CouNcrL  and  its  Function. 

The  Toronto  Home  and  School  Council  was  organized  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1916,  as  a  central  federation  of  individual  clubs.  It 
encourages  the  organizing  of  home  and  school  clubs  in  connection 
with  public  and  high  schools,  to  foster  ideals  in  home-life  and 
school-life  and  to  strengthen  co-operation  between  the  parents  and 
teachers  of  every  school  community.     This   Council  emphasizes 
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the  need  for  public  discussion  and  free  exchange  of  thought  con- 
cerning important  educational  issues.  The  season  of  1917-1918 
has  drawn  together  principals,  teachers,  parents,  trustees,  heads  of 
departments — ^men  and  women  of  every  profession  and  standing — 
to  discuss  the  causes  of  truancy  or  non-attendance  at  school.  A 
large  deputation  representing  twelve  organizations  of  Toronto 
waited  upon  the  Minister  of  Education  to  ask  for  an  amendment 
to  the  Truancy  Act,  which  read  as  follows : 

"  Whereas  the  problem  of  truancy  demands  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  Toronto  as  a  formative  cause  of  juvenile 
delinquency  and  of  irregularity  of  school  pupils ;    and 

"  Whereas  long  experience  has  shown  that  truancy  is  more 
closely  related  to  education  than  to  criminology ;   and 

"  Whereas  the  number  of  truancy  officers  appoiiit«d  by  the 
Police  Commissioners  of  Toronto  is  quite  inadequate  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  imposed  on  them  by  the  Ontario  Truancy 
Act ; 

^^  Therefore  he  it  resolved: 

"  That  the  time  has  come  for  an  additional  number  of  Attend- 
ance Officers  to  be  appointed,  a  number  of  whom  should  be  women 
of  special  suitability,  and  that  the  appointment  of  such  Attendance 
Officers  should  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Education  rather  than  to 
the  Police  Department." 

Such  a  Bill  was  introduced  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  but  was  defeated  on  the  Second 
Reading. 

Canadian-Problems  Club  Committee. 

A  committee  of  the  Home  and  School  Council  was  appointed 
to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  Canadian  problems  and  to  form 
itself  into  a  branch  of  the  Canadian-Problems  Club.  This  com- 
mittee is  gathering  data  and  observations  on  non-attendance  of 
school  pupils  and  will  be  ready  to  take  up  any  other  question  of 
importance'  that  may  present  itself. 

The  Home  and  School  Council  has  been  the  clearing-house  for 
democratic  expression,  and  a  place  where  public  opinion  is  created 
and  drawn  to-gether.  More  and  more,  the  Home  and  School  Clubs 
are  drawing  neighbourhoods  together  and  are  creating  public 
interest  and  public  opinion  for  good  citizenship  and  good 
government. 
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MEDICAL  INSPECTION  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 
De.  M.  McKenzie  Smith. 

In  the  medical  inspection  of  schools  in  Brant  County,  Peel 
County,  Manitoulin  Island,  and  the  Districts  of  Thunder  Bay  and 
Eainy  River  I  found  conditions  somewhat  different  betv/een  Old 
and  Kew  Ontario. 

In  the  Western  Districts  there  were  more  diseased  tonsils, 
running  as  high  as  45  per  cent.,  compared  with  33  per  cent,  in 
Peel  County.  This  may  be  partly  due  to  more  severe  wintei-s, 
poor  roads,  etc.  The  percentage  of  decayed  teeth,  however,  was 
smaller,  49  per  cent,,  as  compared  with  77  per  cent,  in  Peel 
County.  The  explanation  is  easy.  The  children  live  on  plainer 
food  and  have  not  nearly  so  much  candy  and  sugar.  'Not  only 
was  there  this  large  percentage  of  carious  teeth  in  Peel  County, 
but  fully  10  per  cent,  had  lost  the  third  molar  and  other  teeth, 
which  reduced  the  masticating  power  fully  one-fourth. 

The  eyes  that  needed  glasses  in  the  West  were  only  13  per 
cent.,  while  in  Peel  County  there  were  22  per  cent.  This  was  due 
to  two  facts :  First,  the  school-houses,  being  smaller,  have  a  larger 
proportion  of  light  for  the  floor  space  than  in  the  larger  rooms 
of  the  East;  and  secondly,  there  were  not  so  many  dark  blinds 
drawn  half-way  down  the  windows  to  reduce  the  light  and  intensify 
the  harmfulness  of  cross  lighting. 

About  4  per  cent,  of  the  eyes  were  extremely  bad.  Some  were 
unable  to  read,  at  one  or  one  and  a  half  feet,  what  should  have 
been  read  at  ten  and  fifteen  feet.  Others,  at  least  one-half  per 
cent.,  had  lost  the  use  of  one  eye  to  the  extent  that  the  hand  could 
not  be  distinguished  when  held  before  it.  Besides  this,  18  per 
cent,  were  recommended  to  wear  glasses  when  they  could  only  read 
at  five  or  six  feet  what  they  should  have  read  at  twice  the  distance. 
About  15  per  cent,  had  symptoms  of  eye  strain,  but  it  was  a  rare 
thing  to  find  a  child  under  nine  years  thus  affected,  and  few  at 
this  age  were  recommended  for  glasses,  so  the  conclusion  seems 
to  be  that  the  eye  trouble  among  schoo]  children  is  caused  by  the 
defective  lighting  of  the  school-rooms. 

In  St.  George,  where  they  have  had  proper  lighting  for  some 
time,  I  foimd  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  eyes  needing  glasses — the  best 
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record  in  all  my  inspection;  while  at  Little  Current,  where  the 
lighting  was  extremely  bad,  the  percentage  ran  as  high  as  44  per 
cent.  Where  the  black-boards  were  shiny  there  was  always  more 
eye  trouble. 

Lighting. — The  lighting  in  all  but  four  schools  was  poor.  In 
very  few  did  the  window  space  amount  to  one-sixth  of  the  floor 
space.  In  many,  the  windows  were  arranged  to  cause  cross  light- 
ing, others  had  the  walls  painted  in  dull  brown  or  green,  thus 
absorbing  a  great  deal  of  the  light.  Dark  blinds  were  drawn  half- 
way down  on  both  sides  of  the  room,  and  in  some  schools  the 
windows  were!  even  wearing  draperies. 

In  many  schools,  the  back  seats  are  forty  feet,  or  more,  away 
from  the  blackboards.  This,  with  shiny  boards  and  cross  lights, 
makes  it  most  difficult  to  see  the  work  on  the  boards,  and  greatly 
increases  the  strain  on  the  eyes.  In  one  school  having  these 
defects,  I  found  that  out  of  29  pupils,  16  were  recommended  to 
procure  glasses.  In  some  cases,  after  having  glasses  properly 
adjusted,  children  have  remarked  that  they  never  before  knew 
people  so  well. 

Seating. — ^Out  of  ninety-eight  schools  examined,  I  found  the 
seating  nearly  correct  only  in  four.  The  chief  trouble  is  that  the 
seats  are  graded  from  the  back  to  the  front  instead  of  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  You  may  find  a  thirty-four  inch  seat,  then  a 
31-inch  seat,  or  a  29-inch  seat,  thus  giving  a  child  a  seat  two  or 
three  inches  too  high  for  the  desk  in  front  and  this  will  be  con- 
tinued down  the  whole  row  of  seats.  iConsequently,  there  is  no 
seat  near  the  front  for  a  grown  boy  or  girl  whose  eyes  may  be 
weak.  This  would  be  remedied  if  all  seats  were  the  same  height 
from  the  back  of  the  row  to  the  front.  This  discrepancy  in  the 
height  of  the  seats  has  another  very  serious  effect.  With  a  high 
seat  and  a  low  desk  the  pupil  is  compelled  to  bend  over  the  desk 
to  the  extent  that  the  shoulder-blade  sticks  out  sometimes  two  inches 
from  the  ribs,  whereas,  normally,  it  should  lie  against  them.  The 
muscles  over  the  shoulder-blade  become  so  extended  in  this  humped 
position,  and  those  on  the  chest  become  so  contracted,  that  years 
of  proper  physical  exercise  will  scarcely  remedy  the  harm ;  besides 
the  chest  is  narrowed  and  a  disposition  given  to  various  lung 
troubles. 

Heating. — In  many  schools  the  heating  is  poor.  Many  have 
a  furnace  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  encased  in  such  a  way  that  the 
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heat  is  conveyed  from  the  top  of  it  for  distribution  throughout 
the  room.  Thus,  children  with  wet  or  cold  feet  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  drying  or  warming  them. 

Only  in  eight  out  of  ninety-eight  schools  examined  were  warm 
cloak-rooms  found.  The  children  have  to  put  on  cold  coats,  rub- 
bers, etc.,  and  start  out  in  the  cold  and  go  a  distance,  in  some  cases, 
of  two  miles  or  more. 

Ventilatitig. — Usually  the  only  available  ventilation  was  the 
opening  of  windows.  In  some  schools  the  heating  was  so  inade- 
quate that  they  could  not  afford  to  let  any  warm  air  escape.  A 
few  had  a  good  system.  A  double  window  was  set  inside,  running 
about  two-thirds  the  way  up  the  lower  sash.  When  the  window 
was  opened  from  the  bottom,  this  inside  window  directed  the  air 
upward,  where  it  was  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  room. 

Toilets. — The  toilets  were  for  the  most  part  in  a  deplorable 
condition — ^beyond  description. 
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SCHOOL  FAIRS  AND  HOME  GARDENS. 

R.  S.  Duncan,  B.S.A.,  Ageicultueal  Representative  Supee- 
visoE,  Ontario  Department  of  Ageicultuee. 

I  deem  it  quite  unnecessary  to  offer  any  apology  for  the  presen- 
tation of  this  paper  to  an  association  of  Rural  School  Teachers 
who  are  vitally  interested  in  the  advancement  of  education.  The 
rapid  strides  which  have  been  made  and  are  being  made  in  the 
application  of  practical  education  are  not  generally  realized  by 
the  average  citizen  and  yet  are  demanded  by  all.  We  live  in  a 
progressive  age.  Rapid  advancement  is  being  made  along  all  lines 
of  effort,  and  rapidity  and  perfection  seem  to  be  the  watchwords. 

For  the  past  few  years,  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  concerned  itself  with  the  problem  of  reaching  the  boys  and 
girls  of  rural  school  age.  It  was  not  the  intention  to  interfere 
with  the  school  and  its  curriculum,  but  it  was  thought  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  to  interest  the  boys  and  girls  at  their  homes 
and  on  their  farms,  in  better  agriculture. 

Agricultural  education,  or  rather  instruction  in  agriculture, 
should  accomplish  two  things.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  increase 
the  pupils'  knowledge  of  the  farm,  and,  in  the  second  place,  their 
love  for  the  farm. 

Ontario  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country.  Should  not  the 
child  receive  such  training  as  will  cause  him,  at  least,  to  think 
along  agricultural  lines  ?  What  excuse  can  there  be  for  a  system 
•that  crams  the  young  head  with  a  lot  of  information  about  the 
thing's  at  a  distance,  while  he  or  she  is  deplorably  ignorant  of  the 
things  at  hand?  Call  it  !N'ature  Study,  Elementary  Agriculture, 
or  what  you  will,  the  people  of  this  province!  are  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  only  rational  and  advisable,  but  necessary. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  to  send  a  boy  to  school  is  not 
enough.  He  receives  almost  as  much  of  an  education  during  his 
spare  moments,  outside  of  school  hours,  as  in  the  school-room. 
Wherever  he  goes  he  is  receiving  impressions,  and  his  mind,  like 
his  body,  is  never  still.  Boys  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age, 
following  their  natural  bent,  want  to  do  something  that  requires 
physical  skill.  There  is  a  certain  heroism  in  caring  for  a  calf, 
a  colt,  a  lamb,  a  plot  of  ground,  building  a  chicken  coop  or  making 
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a  milk  stool — doing  diliicult  tasks ;  and  if  the  boy  can  be  made  to 
tliink  for  himself,  and  do  the  thing  for  himself,  he  will  not  only 
be  deeply  interested  but  he  will  be  developed  mentally.  A  boy 
takes  a  certain  amount  of  pride  in  that  which  he  might  call  his 
very  own,  and,  moreover,  he  will  give  it  care  and  protection.  All 
this  means  responsibility,  and  the  inclination  should  be  fostered 
and  encouraged. 

For  a  number  of  years,  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
the  subject  of  Agriculture  into  the  rural  schools.  Various  text- 
books have  been  issued,  but  little  progress,  apparently,  has  been 
made.  As  stated  previously,  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  encroach  upon  the  territory  of  the 
school,  but  a  plan  was  conceived  whereby  something  might  be 
done  to  give  the  boys  and  girls  something  to  think  about  while 
out  of  school. 

The  Rural  School  Fair  idea  originated  in  Waterloo  County 
in  the  year  1909,  and  a  modest  start  was  made  by  distributing 
seeds  for  a  small  Home  Garden  plot  to  the  pupils  of  three  schools, 
in  North  Dumfries  Township.  That  fall,  the  first  school  fair  in, 
Ontario,  if  not  in  the  Dominion,  was  held  at  the  River  Road; 
school,  near  Gait,  and  augured  well  for  the  success  and  spread  of 
the  movement.  This  was  a  "  red  letter  day  "  long  to  be  remem- 
bered by  the  writer,  who  was  present  and  assisted  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Fair. 

The  first  school  fair  was  successful  from  every  standpoint, 
and  the  movement  has  grown,  year  by  year,  until,  in  191Y,  there 
were  no  less  than  302  school  fairs  held  in  the  Province,  embracing 
2,825  rural  schools— over  one-half  of  the  rural  schools  of  the 
Province — taking  in  68,862  pupils  who  conducted  59,329  plots. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  distributed  over  300  bushels  of 
oats,  barley,  wheat,  peas  and  corn,  1,211  bushels  of  potatoes, 
25,680  packages  of  root  and  vegetable  seed,  14,685  packages  of 
flower  seeds,  and  9,283  dozen  eggs  of  a  bred^;o-lay  strain  of  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes'and  Rhode  Island  Reds.  All 
this  in  1917. 

The  grains  were  distributed  in  1-lb.  packages,  potatoes  in  5-lb. 
bags,  corn  in  packages  of  160  kernels,  and  other  seeds  were  put 
up  in  small  sealed  packages  sufficient  to  plant  a  plot  JO  feet  by 
18  feet. 

The  best  seed  obtainable  was  distributed.  Agricultural  repre- 
sentatives have  been  shown  whole  fields  of  grain  and   potatoes. 
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during  the  last  few  years,  which  had  as  their  origin  the  small 
package  of  seed  distributed  to  the  pupils  of  the  schools  during  the 
past  three  or  four  years.  The  value,  therefore,  of  school  fair 
work,  in  the  distribution  of  pure  seed,  cannot  be  estimated. 

The.  object  of  the  school  fair  is  designed  to  prepare  the  boys 
and  girls  for  the  farm,  to  create  in  them  a  greater  love  for  farm 
life,  to  make  them  more  efficient  workers,  more  practical  thinkers, 
and  more  intelligent  citizens.  The  rural  school  fair  does  this 
by  taking  the  children  into  the  fields,  by  making  them  think  in 
tenns  of  the  farm,  and  by  teaching  them  the  value  of  labour  skil- 
fully applied.  The  school  fair  is  more  than  a  new  study:  it 
encourages  the  boys  and  girls  to  observe  the  natural  and  common 
things  they  see  about  them  every  day,  thus  giving  the  pupil  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature;  it  gives  the  boys 
and  girls  something  definite  to  do  and  encourages  a  friendly 
rivalry  among  them. 

How  A  School  Fair  is  Organized. 

The  School  Fair  work  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
Agricultural  Representatives,  who  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  thought  to  School  Fairs ;  and  the  plan,  so  far,  has  been 
very  favourably  commented  upon  by  teachers,  inspectors,  trustees 
and  parents,  alike.  The  new  plan  is  based  on  the  idea  of  voca- 
tional education,  whereby  the  pupils  who  intend  being  farmers 
will  be  trained  directly  in  their  life  work.  In  brief,  the  plan  is 
as  follows:  Eight,  ten  or  twelve  schools  are  grouped  into  a  school 
fair  district,  according  to  the  best  arrangement  geographically. 
The  fair  is  usually  held  in  a  huge  tent,  on  the  grounds  of  the 
school  most  centrally  located  in  the  group,  though  occasionally  a 
large  hall  or  the  armouries  are  procured.  Because  the  school  of 
the  district  is  the  centre  of  the  organizations,  they  are  termed 
school  fairs,  in  contrast  with  the  fall  fairs  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  agricultural  societies. 

At  each  of  the  school  fair  districts  in  the  Province,  a  Rural 
School  Fair  Association  has  been  organized,  and  the  school  fair  is 
now  managed  by  a  board  of  directors  elected  by  the  school  pupils. 
This,  to  my  mind,  is  a  most  commendable  feature.  Each  school 
elects  a  committee  of  three,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  being 
the  director  representing  the  school  on  the  Fair  Board.  The 
teacher  conducts  the  nomination  and  election  of  the  School  Fair 
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committee,  as  it  should  be  done  in  any  business  organization  meet- 
ing. Tbe  accredited  delegates  from  each  school  would  meet  in 
the  office  of  the  Agricultural  representative,  or  at  some  central 
school,  and  organize  a  Rural  School  Fair  Association.  The  board 
is  fully  organized  with  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a  Secretary 
and  a  Treasurer,  with  the  agricultural  representative  as  Manager. 
This  board  would  meet  from  time  to  time  during  the  summer 
to  discuss  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  fair.  Special 
duties  are  assigned  each  officer  and  director,  and  their  assistance 
is  of  untold  value.  The  splendid  business  training  these  boys  and 
girls  would  receive  would  undoubtedly  stand  them  in  good  stead 
in  years  to  come. 

DiSJ'RIBUTION  OF  SeEDS  AND  EgGS. 

The  general  policy  of  distribution  has  been  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  pupils  attending  the  rural  schools.  Three  settings 
of  eggs  are  allowed  each  single-roomed  school,  the  teacher  and 
pupils  selecting  the  pupils  who  are  to  receive  the  eggs.  A  nominal 
charge  of  twenty-five  cents  per  dozen  is  made,  the  money  thus 
collected  being  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Rural  School  Fair  Asso- 
ciation, to  be  used  as  prize  money.  All  the  other  pupils  had  the 
privilege  of  taking  a  package  of  seeds  of  some  crop  for  a  Home 
Grarden  plot.  The  seed  harvested  and  the  chickens  raised  become 
the  property  of  the  pupils. 

Directions  accompanied  each  package  of  seed.  Each  pupil  was 
supposed  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  crop,  fertilize  and  cultivate 
it,  sow  the  seed,  care  for  the  plot  during  the  summer,  harvest  the 
crop,  and  save  the  product  to  exhibit  it  at  the  fair.  Those  given 
eggs  were  given  full  charge  of  the  hatching,  rearing  and  feeding 
of  the  chickens. 

Up  until  last  year,  the  plots  and  flocks  were  visited  and 
inspected  during  the  summer  by  the  agricultural  representative, 
or  his  assistant,  who  scored  them  according  to  a  score  card  and 
pointed  out  to  the  pupils  how  they  might  improve  their  work. 
Prizes  were  awarded  for  the  best-cared-for  plots.  Suggestions 
were  offered  to  the  pupils  as  to  the  preparation  of  exhibits  for  the 
school  fair. 

In  view  of  the  unprecedented  conditions  which  prevailed  in 
regard  to  the  labour  problem,  it  was  decided  to  discontinue  an 
inspection  of  the  plots,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  newly  organ- 
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iz€d  districts.  A  special  appeal  was  made  to  the  teachers  and 
trustees  to  arrange  for  some  local  assistance  in  the  inspection  and 
judging  of  the  plots  in  their  school  section.  In  many  instances 
the  clergy  visited  the  plots,  in  a  number  of  cases  the  teachers  and 
trustees  made  the  rounds  and  forwarded  reports  to  the  agricul- 
tural representative's  office,  who  awarded  prizes  for  the  best  cared- 
for  plots. 

The  majority  of  the  representatives  reported  that  the  interest 
of  the  pupils  did  not  wane  on  account  of  the  plots  not  being 
judged  by  someone  officially  representing  the  Department,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  very  fact  of  getting  local  people  to  undertake 
the  work  stimulated  greater  interest  amongst  the  parents  in  School 
Fair  work. 

We  are  indeed  very  glad  to  have  the  hearty,  co-operation  of  the 
school  teachers,  trustees  and  inspectors.  Allow  me  at  this  time  to 
extend  the  thanks  of  the  Department  for  the  assistance  so  kindly 
rendered,  and  to  bespeak  its  continuance  in  a  still  greater  degree 
during  the  coming  season. 

The  pupils  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  looking  after  the  plots 
and  flocks  during  the  summer,  often  comparing  their  crops  with 
those  gTown  by  their  fathers.  In  this  way,  father  and  son  would 
discuss  the  method  of  cultivation  followed,  the  selection  of  seed 
and  other  points  in  connection  with  the  gi-owing  of  a  particular 
crop. 

FiNAlSrCIKG  THE  ScHOOL  FaiRS. 

Prize  lists  are  issued  for  each  rural  school  fair,  the  prize  monev 
aggregating  from  $60.00  to  $125.00,  which  of  course  must  be 
raised  locally  by  the  School  Fair  Association. 

The  Treasurer  of  thfe  School  Fair  Association  keeps  an  account 
with  one  of  the  local  banks  and  all  funds  pass  through  his  or  her 
hands.  Each  school  section  contributes  a  grant  of  from  $5.00  to 
$10.00,  depending  on  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll.  A  special 
committee  is  appointed  to  wait  on  the  township  council,  and  after 
the  scheme  is  outlined  by  the  President  of  the  School  Fair  Asso- 
ciation, a  grant  of  from  $15.00  to  $25.00  is  invariably  voted.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  prize  money  is  paid  by  cheque  signed  by 
the  Treasurer  and  the  President  of  the  Rural  School  Fair  Asso- 
ciation. The  pupils  then  have  to  endorse  the  cheque  in  strictly 
business  form  and  present  it  to  the  bank  before  they  can  get  the 
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monej.  Occasionally  the  pupils  liave  a  special  banking  day,  tlie 
teaclier  acting  in  the  capacity  of  teller  and  'accountant  of  the  bank. 
The  experience  gained  in  this  way  is  very  helpful  in  developing 
the  boys'  and  girls'  business  instinct. 

The  Fair  is  the  Climax  of  the  Season. 

The  crowning  feature  of  the  movement  is  the  Rural  School 
Fair  itself,  where  the  products  of  the  plots,  the  chickens,  collec- 
tions of  nature  objects,  cooking  and  sewing,  manual  training  and 
art,  are  placed  on  exhibition,  pupil  competing  against  pupil  and 
school  against  school,  for  the  prizes  offered.  Most  of  the  fairs 
have  been  held  in  a  huge  tent  erected  on  the  gTounds  of  the  school 
most  centrally  located  in  the  district.  Outside  judges  are  fur- 
nished by  the  Department,  and  their  task  is  no  easy  one. 

The  special  features  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  note  are 
the  live  stock  judging  competition  for  teams  of  three  boys  from 
each  school,  who  are  asked  to  judge  two  classes  of  stock,  generally 
beef  or  dairy  cattle,  and  heavy  horses ;  the  public  speaking  con- 
test in  which  from  two  to  ten  boys  and  girls  compete;  the  boys 
and  girls'  driving  contest,  which  includes  hitching  and  unhitching ; 
school  fair  parades,  the  principal  object  of  which  is  to  show  the 
people  present  the  number  of  pupils  interested  in  rural  school  fair 
work ;  physical  drill  under  the  Strathcona  Trust ;  weed  and  apple 
naming  contests ;  sewing  and  darning  competitions ;  chicken 
plucking  contests,  and  the  exhibition  of  calves  and  colts  led  by  the 
boys,  who  spend  perhaps  all  summer  training  their  pet  animals. 

The  parents  showed  almost  as  much  interest  as  the  children, 
and  many  a  proud  father  shows  his  neighbour  the  result  of  his 
son's  work:  "  I  guess  there  is  not  a  boy  in  our  township  can  come 
up  to  our  Willie  when  it  comes  to  growing  potatoes,"  one  proud 
parent  was  heard  to  exclaim.  "  Even  his  father  says  he  never 
saw  the  like  of  them.  Come  with  me  and  I'll  show  you  what  the 
boy  'done.'  He  has  over  a  bag  from  just  fourteen  seed  potatoes 
which  he  got  last  spring.  Ah,  yes,  he  is  quite  a  farmer."  This 
is  only  one  of  many  similar  exclamations  we  heard. 

Sports  were  a  feature  of  the  afternoon,  which  add  interest,  the 
teachers  and  trustees  entering  heartily  into  the  race*,  with  as 
much  zest  as  the  boys  and  girls. 
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Patkiotic  Fund. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  "  Children's  Tag  Day  " 
at  the  School  Fairs,  when  patriotic  buttons  were  sold  by  three 
girls  from  each  school.  The  response  in  most  districts  has  been 
quite  generous.  In  1916,  $2,689.27  was  collected  from  the  sale 
of  these  buttons,  and  a  "  Motor  Carry-all,"  costing  $2,030.00  was 
purchased  and  donated  to  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission,  to 
be  used  specially  to  convey  wounded  soldiers  from  the  hospitals  to 
the  vocational  training  classes  at  the  University.  The  inscription 
on  the  plate  of  the  carry-all  bears  these  words :  "  The  children  of 
the  Rural  School  Fairs  in  Ontario,  Canada,  organized  by  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  donated  this  car  from  pro- 
ceeds secured  from  the  sale  of  patriotic  buttons  at  the  Rural  School 
Fairs,  held  in  the  Province,  1916."  The  balance  of  the  i)roceeds 
was  handed  to  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Commission,  to  be  used  to  relieve 
special  cases  of  distress  among  the  returned  men. 

Last  year  $3,028.48  was  handed  in,  and  another  motor  bus, 
costing  $1,800.00,  was  purchased  for  the  same  purpose. 

Rural  school  fairs  are  now  attracting  much  attention  as  an  aid 
to  nature  study — ^the  study  of  natural  and  common  things.  If 
nothing  more  is  gotten  out  of  school  fairs  than  the  pleasure  the 
children  have  in  watching  the  growth  of  their  plants  and  keeping 
their  plots  clean  and  tidy,  they  pay,  and  pay  well,  for  all  the 
trouble  it  costs.  They  are  simply  the  means,  while  the  end  is  in 
the  interest  that  is  aroused  and  the  thought  that  is  stimulated. 

In  our  rural  schools,  the  small  child  and  the  simple  effort 
should  not  be  passed  by.  Youthful  minds  and  energies  are  readily 
susceptible  to  influence,  and  under  wise  direction  and  encourage- 
ment may  be  just  as  easily  enlisted  in  proper  employment  as, 
without  these,  they  are  prone  to  mischief. 

The  great  interest  the  pupils  have  shown  in  the  rural  school 
fair  work  from  the  beginning  is  one  of  the  most  charming  fea- 
tures. In  nearly  every  school,  the  pupils  can  be  enlisted  in  similar 
work,  and  the  moral  results,  the  effect  upon  the  spirit  of  the  school, 
obtained  by  such  co-operation,  will  more  than  repay  the  outlay  of 
time  and  effort.  The  things  done  and  the  things  studied  in  school 
are  to  be  naturally  joined  up  with  the  things  that  are  done  and 
thought  of  at  home. 

Those  of  you  who  have  been  connected  with  the  rural  school 
fair  movement  will,  I  am  sure,  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  that 
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if  the  pupils  take  up  this  work  there  will  result  increased  enthu- 
siasm and  an  ever-growing  love  for  the  school.  Parents  become 
interested  in  the  work  done  by  the  children,  and  many  home  gar- 
dens of  flowers  and  vegetables  would  be  planted  as  a  result  of  this 
training.  The  boy  who  conducts  a  careful  experiment  in  the 
growth  of  crops,  and  follows  out  the  causes  of  the  success  or  failure, 
gains  as  much  mental  training  as  if  he  had  written  a  poem  in 
Latin,  but,  in  addition,  he  comes  into  contact  in  a  most  vital  way 
with  facts  and  principles  that  will  be  of  use  to  him  as  long  as  he 
lives.  The  very  fact  that  he  would  be  encouraged  to  observe  and 
investigate  would  awaken  the  dormant  powers  that  are  inherent 
in  the  youth,  and  bring  out  the  best  in  him.  The  benefits  of  the 
rural  school  fair  will  live  longer  than  will  the  teacher.  Remem- 
ber, it  is  not  the  amount  of  information  imparted  that  counts, 
but  rather  the  trend  of  thought  induced  in  the  pupil. 

A  boy  was  asked  a  question  in  a  Sunday-school  lesson : 

"  Johnnie,  would  you  like  to  go  to  heaven  ?" 

"  Why,  what's  doing  there  ?"  was  the  eager  reply. 

There's  the  thing  in  a  nutshell.  The  real  boy  wants  to  be 
where  they  are  doing  things,  and  is  usually  filled  with  the  idea  of 
doing  something  heroic. 

When  we  stop  to  think  about  it,  is  it  not  strange  that  we  have 
been  spending  so  much  time  teaching  the  farmer  boys  and  girls 
about  the  things  which  happened  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years 
ago,  or  which  took  place  niany  miles  away,  and  have  made  so  little 
effort  to  teach  them  about  the  things  with  which  they  come  in 
contact  every  day  ?  Most  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  taught 
to  know  the  trees,  plants,  birds,  insects  and  diseases  which  are 
most  common  in  their  locality  and  most  beneficial  or  detrimental, 
become  more  willing  to  do  the  work  on  a  farm,  and  if  they  are 
also  instructed  in  a  general  way  as  to  the  best  practices  in  agricul- 
ture or  housekeeping  they  will  not  think  farm  work  all  drudgery 
nor  farm  life  unpleasant.  Furthermore,  many  of  them  will  be 
instrumental  in  interesting  their  parents  in  better  methods  of  farm 
management. 

Home  G-arden  Contests. 

In  addition  to  the  Rural  School  Fairs  instituted  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  a  Home  Garden  Contest  has  been  promoted 
to  stimulate  interest  amongst  the  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages 
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of  twelve  and  fifteen  who  have  left  the  public  school  and  havfr 
returned  to  the  farm.  Many  of  these  boys  and  girls  have  been 
engaged  in  Rural  School  Fair  work  for  some  time,  and  are  now 
ready  for  growing  crops  on  a  larger  scale.  These  Home  Gardens 
differ  from  the  School  Gardens,  so  called,  though  any  garden,  or 
the  care  of  any  flower,  tree  or  plant,  may  be  strictly  called  school 
gardening,  because,  according  to  Professor  S.  B.  McCready,  who 
was  at  one  time  Professor  of  Nature  Study  at  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College,  Guelph,  "  the  word  '  school '  in  the  expression, 
'  school  gardening,'  indicates  that  the  chief  purpose  in  bringing 
gardening  into  school  work  is  education  for  the  child." 

By  manj^,  a  proper  school  garden  is  considered  to  be  a  well 
arranged  series  of  plots  with  a  more  or  less  uniform  assortment 
of  flowers  and  vegetables,  grown  by  the  pupils  in  the  different 
classes  in  a  special  plot  on  the  school  grounds.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  home  gardens,  as  the  name  implies,  are  gardens  con- 
ducted on  the  home  fai-m,  and  are  designed  to  interest  boys  and 
girls  past  the  school  fair  age,  in  better  agriculture,  and  to  encour- 
age the  farmers  to  pay  greater  attention  to  vegetables  for  home 
consumption. 

Each  home  garden  contest  in  a  county  comprises  twenty-five 
gardens.  All  told,  during  the  past  season,  fifty-five  home  garden 
contests  were  conducted  throughout  the  Province,  with  1,375  indi- 
vidual gardens.  A  special  folder  or  leaflet  outlining  the  plan  of 
the  garden,  showing  the  crop  arrangement,  and  giving  cultural 
instructions  for  growing  the  garden  crops,  was  handed  to  each 
contestant.  Each  individual  garden  occupied  a  space  20  feet  by 
30  feet,  and  the  crops  grown  were:  beans,  green  onions,  radishes, 
spinach,  lettuce,  corn,  peas,  onions,  parsnips,  carrots,  beets,  toma- 
toes and  cabbages. 

The  agricultural  representative  arranged  to  inspect  the  gardens 
during  the  summer,  awarding  prizes  for  the  best  gardens.  Special 
classes  for  products  from  these  gardens  were  arranged  for  in  the- 
prize  lists  of  school  and  local  fall  fairs,  thus  encouraging  indus- 
try and  thrift. 

I  recall  one  instance  of  a  young  lad  of  fifteen,  who  had  an 
exceptionally  good  garden  and  won  first  prize  in  the  contest.  He 
exhibited  produce  from  the  garden  at  two  local  fall  fairs  and. 
after  paying  the  membership  and  entry  fees,  won  $8.10  in  prize 
money.  '    '  '     ' 
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This  influence  on  the  community  must  have  a  beneficial  eft'ect, 
not  only  on  this  boy's  parents,  but  on  the  adult  farmers  in  the 
district. 

Practical  Testimony  fkom  Parents  and  Pupils. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  be  permitted  to  show  the  effect  or  the 
influence  that  school  fairs  and  home  gardens  will  have  upon  the 
agricultural  community.  This  illustration  is  taken  from  a  report 
submitted  by  one  of  our  agricultural  representatives : 

"  One  man  whose  boy  took  Green  Mountain  potatoes  for  his 
School  Fair  plot,  showed  me  the  crop  which  the  boy  was  exhibiting 
this  year,  and  said  they  were  the  best  potatoes  for  his  farm  that 
he  had  yet  tried,  and  that  he  would  have  enough  seed  to  plant  his 
entire  crop  next  year,  and  that  he  intended  to  grow  no  other 
variety." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  planning  to  standardize  the 
potato  industry  of  the  Province,  and  can  you  imagine  just  what 
effect  the  distribution,  through  the  medium  of  the  rural  school 
fair  movement,  of  one  early  and  one  late  variety  of  potatoes,  would 
liave  upon  the  adult  farmers  ? 

Here  is  the  testimony  of  another  agricultural  representative, 
who  says :  "  A  man  came  to  me  and  told  me  he  had  great  success 
with  O.  A.  C.  ISTo.  72  oats.  From  the  boy's  home  garden  plot  he 
says  they  threshed  seventeen  pounds  of  well  cleaned  oats,  and 
from  this  seed  produced  twenty-five  bushels  of  excellent  oats  this 
year.  The  boy  exhibited  a  sample  at  the  fair,  and  they  were 
certainly  very  clean.  The  man  finished  by  saying  that  he  had  not 
seen  any  oats  that  would  compare  with  them." 

This  is  convincing  testimony  of  the  practicability  of  the  rural 
school  fair  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer. 

Here  are  the  words  of  a  farm  boy,  thirteen  years  of  age,  who 
for  three  years  took  an  active  part  in  a  school  fair,  before  passing 
into  the  high  school.  This  speech  was  given  at  a  public  speaking 
contest  at  a  school  fair,  and  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  hear  the 
address : 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  our  third  school  fair,  but  it 
is  the  first  year  we  boys  and  girls  have  had  a  chance  to  try  to  make 
a  speech.  "We  have  been  trying  all  kinds  of  things  for  this  fair, 
as  you  will  see  from  what  is  shown  here  to-day.  I  suppose  the 
next  thing  after  learning  how  to  do  a  thing  is  to  learn  to  tell  how 
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it  is  done.  So  you  see  I  am  up  here  to  try  my  first  speecii ;  and 
I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  tire  you,  as  I  have  only  three  minutes  to 
speak. 

*'  The  first  fair  was  very  ditt'erent  from  the  one  to-day.  The 
first  and  second  fairs  were  both  held  at  Whitfield's  School,  as  it 
was  the  most  central.  They  put  tents  up  in  the  yard  for  the  things 
to  be  judged  in.  The  first  year,  eggs  were  the  only  thing  that  had 
been  given  out  by  the  Department.  But  last  year  there  were  eggs, 
potatoes,  oats,  barley  and  corn  given  out,  and  prizes  were  given 
for  essays,  weed  seeds,  apples  and  several  different  kinds  of  sewing 
and  baking.  The  day  of  the  fair  was  fine,  so  there  was  quite  a. 
large  crowd  of  people  there.  This  year  you  can  see  for  yourself 
what  it  is  like,  and  what  an  improvement  it  is  on  the  last  two  years. 
l!^ow,  I  suppose  some  of  you  will  be  wondering  what  good  all  this 
is  going  to  do.  Well,  I  can  only  speak  for  myself.  You  know,  it 
seems  a  lot  easier  to  remember  how  things  are  done  when  you  have 
done  them  yourself.  When  I  took  my  oats  home  I  wanted  to  know 
which  was  the  best  field  to  sow  them  in,  for  I  wanted  to  have  the 
best  oats,  if  I  could.  Then,  after  they  were  sown,  I  kept  watching 
them,  and  the  rest  of  the  farm  to  see  if  they  would  have  been  any 
better  in  some  other  field.  I  learned  something  about  what  kind 
of  land  oats  do  best  on,  and  besides  that,  the  rest  of  the  people 
were  watching  to  see  if  the  seed  I  got  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  going  to  yield  any  bett^^r  than  the  kind  they  had. 
So  you  see  they  learned  a  little,  too.  In  raising  my  chickens,  I 
followed  the  rules  the  Department  had  sent,  and,  of  course,  it  was 
just  the  same  with  the  chickens  as  with  the  oats.  The  people 
were  watching  to  see  if  my  way  was  any  better  than  their  way, 
and  I  do  not  believe  they  would  have  ever  looked  at  rules  at  all, 
if  I  had  not  been  using  them  for  my  chickens.  Then  I  found  out 
quite  a  bit  about  weed  seeds  when  I  was  trying  to  get  a  collection  of 
weed  seeds.  We  had  to  find  the  weed  and  then  watch  it  to  see 
when  it  went  to  seed,  so  we  got  to  know  all  about  it  before  we  were 
through,  and  more  than  that  T  learned,  too,  about  them,  for  when 
I  found  a  weed  that  I  did  not  know,  I  kept  asking  till  I  found 
someone  who  did  know. 

"  So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you  hear  anyone  saying  that  this 
fair  is  just  a  waste  of  time  and  money,  you  just  tell  them  that  it  is 
making  us  learn  a  lot  of  things  we  do  not  get  at  school,  and  things 
we  will  need  to  know  when  we  leave  school  and  start  on  the  farm, 
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just  as  much  as  we  need  geography  and  grammar  and  such  things. 
It  will  not  be  long  till  we  boys  will  be  the  farmers,  and  then  we 
will  thank  our  agricultural  representative  for  the  trouble  he  has 
taken.  Now  I  think  my  time  is  up.  Thanking  you  for  your 
attention,  I  will  leave  my  place  for  someone  else." 

Finally,  school  fairs  mean  education  for  country  life,  and  in 
the  language  of  the  boy,  "  It  seems  a  lot  easier  to  remember  how 
things  are  done  when  you  have  done  them  yourself."  Their  motto 
should  be,  "  Learn  to  do  by  doing." 
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MEMORY  WORK  IN  THE  PRIMARY  GRADE. 

Miss  Alice  A.  Harding^  JSTokmal  Model  School^  Toronto. 

Conservation  is  the  word  of  the  hour.  We  must  save,  if  we 
would  respond  to  the  ideal  involved  in  the  national  need.  But 
there  is  not  food  shortage  only;  there  is  also  an  element  of  time 
shortage  which  is  threatening  the  school  life  of  the  children.  If 
we  can  economize  in  the  grades,  even  in  a  small  way,  in  matters 
of  learning,  we  shall  thereby  save  in  the  aggregate  much  time,  and 
also  useless  expenditure  of  mental  energy.  Let  us,  then,  discuss 
the  subject  assigned,  namely,  ''  Memory  Work  in  the  Primary 
Grade."'  from  the  viewpoint  of  Economy  in  Memory  Training  or 
the  Elimination  of  Waste  in  Teaching. 

Science  never  meant  more  to  the  world  than  it  means  to-day.. 
The  investigations  of  the  educational  scientist  should  be  intelli- 
gently appreciated  by  the  teacher  in  the  class-room  who  is  inter- 
ested in  Professor  Dewey's  vision,  as  described  in  his  "  Schools  of 
To-morrow."  She  may  experience  a  sense  of  disquietude,  if  she  be 
one  of  those  whose  fixed  attitude  toward  some  empirical  method 
has  causeil  her  to  blindly  follow  one  way  of  doing  things,  and 
just  to  keep  on.  Intelligent  progress  suggests  a  working  relation- 
ship between  the  investigations  in  the  laboratory  and  the  teaching 
in  the  class-room.  The  result  may  be  immediately  measured  in 
terms  of  the  individual  teacher's  own  growth,  through  the  re- 
vitalization  of  what  was  fonnerly  humdrum  work.  Is  not  open- 
mindedness  and  the  investigating  spirit  our  "  reasonable  service  ?" 

Stating  the  problem  in  the  teaching  process  under  our  con- 
sideration clearly,  it  is  this : — 

Is  there  economic  advantage  in  training  memory  in  harmony 
with  psychologic  investigation  ? 

A  survey  of  the  work  of  others  should  enlighten  us.  The 
intangible  but  real  things  cannot,  of  course,  be  measured  in  terms 
of  number,  but  there  is  a  development  which  can  be  appreciated. 

In  the  department  of  English  the  stories  used  are  short 
"  wholes."  The  truth  pictured  may  be  of  actions,  people,  places — 
external  things — or  it  may  be  the  beauty  of  the  unseen — the 
thinos  of  the  inner  life,  of  character.     These  could  never  be  real- 
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ized  but  in  terms  of  seuso  material.  We  must  picture  to  have 
living  images  instead  of  mere  symbols.  Expression  may  be  by 
crayon,  by  brush,  by  things,  in  deeds,  in  words,  in  plan's.  In  the 
last  analysis  some  form  of  self-expression  on  the  ]:)art  of  the  child 
is  of  primary  importance  in  making  story  material  meaningful, 
so  as  to  nurture  the  soul,  give  pure  joy  and  widen  the  avenues  of 
the  imagination.  The  stories  selected  are  very  concrete,  very 
human,  universal  in  appeal,  and  well  knowna  to  all  of  us;  for 
example,  "  The  Discontented  Pine  Tree,"  "  The  Little  Hero  of 
Holland,"  "  The  Elves  and  the  Shoemaker,"  "  The  Little  Gray 
Pony,"  "  Whittington  and  His  Cat,"  "  The  Pied  Piper."  '■  The 
Sleeping  Beauty,"  "  Rumipelstiltskin,"  "  How  Brother  Rabbit 
Fooled  the  Whale  and  Mr.  Elephant,"  "  The  Bramble  Bush  and 
the  Lambs,"  and  many  others.  These  are  presented  so  as  to  make 
vivid  first  impressions.  And  the  first  step  has  been  taken  toward 
developing  memory.  Poor  reproduction  is  the  result  of  a  poor 
phonographic  record.  This  applies  to  memory  training  as  well. 
First  impressions  must  be  strong  enough  to  serve  as  the  foundation 
for  subsequent  ones.  Visual  aids,  many  sense  impressions,  are 
needed  to  assist  in  knowing  things  pictorially,  and  hence  clearly 
and  accurately.  Here  is  seen  the  true  correlation  of  the  training 
of  visual  memory  in  art  work.  During  oral  reproduction  or  com- 
position the  pupils  use  pictures,  handling  them,  pointing  to  certain 
details,  questioning  one  another,  and  telling  in  sequence  of  asso- 
ciation the  story  to  others — preferably  to  a  class  which  has  been 
sent  out  of  the  room,  during  the  first  telling  of  the  story  by  the 
teacher.  This  telling  of  the  story  by  pupils  to  other  pupils  who 
have  not  yet  heard  it,  is  very  important,  as  the  social  factor  has 
been  acknowledged — the  hearers  being  alert,  interested  listeners 
for  the  first  time.  Again,  those  belonging  to  the  class  which  has 
already  heard  the  story  are  very  critical  and  watchful  of  the  sub- 
stance which  is  being  given.  Conditions  are  made  natural  by 
semicircular  arrangement  on  cushions  on  the  floor.  In  another 
type  of  oral  composition  the  story  is  used  as  a  basis  for  develop- 
ment of  the  creative  imagination ;  for  example.  "  The  Bramble 
Bush  and  the  Lambs,"  by  Sara  E.  Wiltse.  The  teacher  having 
prepared  pictorial  illustrations  shows  these  one  by  one.  question- 
ing a  little,  a  very  little,  so  as  to  avoid  obtruding  her  opinion  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  children.  Then  she  encourages  them  to 
build  up  their  own  story  and  to  presentaccurateely  what  thev  have 
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created — creative  and  reproductive  imagination  in  one  exercise, 
for  the  development  of  the  child  in  invention.  Thus  through 
visual — auditory — oral  presentation  of  meaningful  material, 
young  children  are  trained  in  oral  composition.  They  talk  natur- 
ally with  freedom  and  spontaneity,  because  they  have  something  to 
say,  their  interest  being  in  the  substance  of  the  story.  Clear 
articulation,  vocabulary  building  and  correct  forms  of  speech  are 
not  wanting.  There  is,  therefore,  economy  in  supplementing 
visual  presentation  by  auditory  presentation,  and  auditory  pre- 
sentation by  visual  in  the  learning  process  in  language  training. 

In  poetic  literature  the  poems  selected  are  those  which  are 
related  to  and  suggestive  of  personal  experiences  in  the  real  every- 
day world  of  the  children  and  in  their  world  of  fancy  as  well. 
The  poems  are  of  the  short  "  whole  "  type,  whose  meaning  being 
related  to  their  experiences  is  easily  interpreted  by  them,  and  they 
are  rewarded  by  the  joy  of  discovery.  Suitable  poems  of  this  type 
are  "  The  Swing,"  "  Windy  Nights,"  "  The  Oow,"  "  My  Shadow," 
"  Where  Go  the  Boats," — all  by  Kobert  Louis  Stevenson ;  "  Sir 
Eobin,"— by  Lucy  Larcom ;  "  The  Rainbow,"  "  The  Moon,"  "  The 
Firefly,"  "The  Owls"  from  Hiawatha;  "Lady  Moon"  and 
"  Good-l^ight  and  Good-Morning,"  by  Lord  Houghton ;  "  Who 
Stole  the  Bird's  l^est,"— Lydia  Maria  Child ;  "  Gray  and  White  " ; 
"Birdies'  Breakfast";  "What  Does  Little  Birdie  Say,"— 
by  Tennyson ;  "  Spring  Waking," — ^by  Isabel  Ecclestone  MacKay ; 
"  The  Little  Rose  Bush,"— by  Joel  Stacy ;  "  The  Duel  "  and  "  The 
Mght  Wind,"— by  Eugene  Field ;  "  The  World  "  in  Whittier's 
collection,  "  Child  Life," — Psalm  xxiii ;  Psahn  c.  The  child  of 
the  primary  stage  is  predominantly  a  visualizer.  Having  selected 
the  poem  to  be  studied  the  starting  point  is  to  employ  as  many 
memorial  factors  as  possible.  First  is  the  reciting  or  reading  of 
the  poem  by  the  teacher.  In  classes  where  pupils  can  read  the 
poem  may  be  written  on  the  blackboard,  if  there  be  no  books  or 
typewritten  slips.  This  auditory  appeal  or  visual-auditory  appeal 
stimulates  feeling,  causing  a  general  appreciation  and  understand- 
ing of  the  poem  on  the  plane  of  the  personal  experiences  of  the 
children.  The  influence  of  sound  and  rhythm  in  the  music  of 
the  poem,  sympathetically  interpreted  through  the  subtle  power 
of  the  modulations  of  the  voice,  in  a  sensitive,  inspirational 
atmosphere,  is  seen  in  the  response  of  the  little  ones  toward  the 
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true  and  the  beautiful.  General  ideas  of  the  whole  poem  are 
expressed  by  the  pupils  without  suggestion  from  the  teacher.  The 
unity  of  the  ix>em  is  preserved  and  the  pupils  are  entitled  to 
spontaneous,  joyful  self-expression.  The  next  step  is  the  develop- 
ment of  specific  pictures,  parts  of  beauty  of  expression  or  of 
sound.  The  pupils  are  given  definite  things  to  look  for  as  the 
poem  is  again  recited  to  them.  Pupils  may  be  asked  to  read  or 
say  the  parts  they  like  best.  Then,  after  again  reciting  the  whole 
poem,  the  teacher  encourages  the  pupils  in  self-expression  in  art, 
in  modelling,  in  cutting  and  mounting  exercises,  in  dramatic 
plays.  The  ideal  points  toward  allowing  the  children  freedom  to 
work  out  problems  for  themselves  under  natural  conditions.  This 
development  in  right  habits  of  work,  through  initiative,  is  the 
highest  privilege  of  the  teacher  in  character  building.  Gro\\i:h  is 
stimulated  through  experiences.  There  is  a  minimum  of  analytic 
mind  training,  and  the  practice  of  paraphrasing  poetry  is  obvi- 
ously, wisely  discouraged. 

In  this  "whole"  procedure  or  method  the  proper  associations 
are  set  up,  as  they  are  in  the  poem,  while  in  the  "  part "  method 
of  line  by  line,  or  stanza  by  stanza,  the  concentration  is  wholly 
different,  entailing  not  only  new  associations,  but  the  breaking  up 
of  the  old  ones.  The  function  in  memorization  in  the  "  whole  " 
method  is  observational  and  rational,  not  mechanical,  and  is  based 
on  the  formation  of  proper  associations  at  once.  Therefore,  the 
procedure  is  economical  and  waste  is  eliminated. 

As  it  takes  time  for  associations  to  form  permanently,  the  chil- 
dren must  have  repeated  presentations  of  the  poem.  Short  periods 
are  advantageous  with  little  children.  It  is  wise  to  have  one  of 
the  periods  in  the  early  morning  hour,  'as  pupils  are  still  free  from 
the  influence  of  fatigue.  It  is  apparent,  then,  that  distributed 
learning  is  economical.  Secure  reaction  through  re-telling  in 
many  forms  of  self-expression.  In  passing,  may  it  be  noted  that 
writing  should  not  be  used  with  young  children,  as  it  is  not  an  aid 
in  memorization,  because  the  process  of  letter  formation  not  hav- 
ing become  automatic,  the  pupils  concentrate  their  attention  on 
the  form,  not  on  the  thought.  Writing  is  indeed  a  positive  distrac- 
tion in  memorization.  In  the  reproduction  of  a  story,  the  material 
to  be  mastered  does  not  require  accurate  language,  freedom  of 
expression  being  preferable  to  rote  form.    Rather  the  requirement 
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is  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  with  certain  details.  Such  repro- 
duction can  be  secured  much  more  rapidly  than  in  a  poem,  where 
the  exact  music  and  rhythm  are  the  vital  life  of  expression. 

Experimentation  has  sho^vn  for  economical  learning  the 
superiority  of  the  "  whole  "  method  of  teaching  poetry,  because 
the  proper  associations  are  formed,  the  children  visualizing  and 
imaging  the  pictures,  and  interpreting  the  meanings,  consequently 
memorization  takes  care  of  itself  and  follows  naturally.  This  is 
significant,  as  the  practice  of  "  learning  by  heart  "  is  still  prevalent 
in  some  schools  to-day. 

Soine  general  suggestions  for  economy  in  memory  training  may 
be  stated  thus: — 

1.  Present  meaningful  material  by  the  "  whole  "  rather  than 
by  the  "  part  "  method. 

2.  Increase  the  number  of  periods  per  day  and  per  week  given 
to  specific  work. 

3.  Shorten  the  length  of  the  periods. 

4.  Allow  opportunity  for  freedom  in  choice  and  manner  of  self- 
expression  by  pupils,  so  that  by  much  doing,  problems  and 
thoughts  are  worked  over,  and  the  nature  of  what  is  being  learned 
is  being  comprehended — the  psychologist  designates  this  as 
"  orientation." 

5.  Visual  presentation  is  supplemented  by  oral  presentation  in 
general  review  and  final  synthesis. 

6.  With  young  children,  writing  is  not  an  aid  in  memorization. 
There  is  a  world  of  solid  fact  which  must  be  met  in  life  by 

these  little  ones,  in  the  democracy  yet  to  be.  In  introducing  them 
to  the  world  of  fancy,  we  are  making  the  journey  more  joyous  and 
helpful.  By  increasing  the  amount  and  variety  of  imagery,  by 
developing  the  power  to  see  pictures  with  the  eyes  shut,  we  are 
enriching  them  and  those  in  their  community  also. 

"  To  get  peace,  if  you  do  want  it,  make  for  yourselves  nests  of 
pleasant  thoughts.  None  of  us  yet  knows,  for  none  of  us  has 
been  taught  in  early  youth,  what  fairy  palaces  we  may  build  of 
beautiful  thoughts — proof  against  all  adversity.  Bright  fancies, 
satisfied  memories,  noble  histories,  faithful  sayings,  treasure 
houses  of  precious  and  restful  thoughts,  which  care  cannot  disturb, 
nor  pain  make  gloomy,  nor  poverty  take  away  from  us — houses 
built  without  hands  for  our  souls  to  live  in." 
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A  NEW  FEDERATION— MAN  AND  BIRD. 

Hiss  Lauka  B.  Dura^s'd^  Secketaky^  Canadian  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Birds^  Toronto. 

The  subject  assigned  me  to-day  is  most  opportune.  A 
^'  federation  "  is  a  league,  the  word  being  <lerived  from  the  Latin 
root  "  foederare,"  meaning  to  establish  by  treaty  or  league. 

'Now,  this  is  what  has  recently  been  accomplished  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  game  birds, 
insectivorous  birds  and  harmless  non-game  birds  of  the  !N"orth 
American  continent. 

For  many  years  the  numbers  of  our  migratory  wild  fowl,  our 
insectivorous  birds,  and  shore  birds  such  as  plovers,  sandpipers, 
snipe,  woodcock,  etc.,  have  been  decreasing  marlcecUy.  From  a 
national  standpoint  the  prospects  of  this  continued  decrease,  and 
certain  extinction  of  species,  involved  vital  economic  considera- 
tions on  both  sides  of  the  line.  The  United  States  Government 
made  the  first  important  move  for  radical  reform  in  this  matter 
by  enacting  the  Federal  Migratory  Bird  Law,  in  1913,  The 
results  of  this  law  emphasized  the  need  of  international  co-opera- 
tion. ISTegotiations  for  the  signing  of  a  treaty  were  entered  into, 
and  came  to  a  successful  issue,  in  August,  1916,  when  an  agree- 
ment was  signed,  in  Washington,  affording  protection  to  migratory 
game,  insectivorous,  and  non-game  birds.  This  has  been  ratified, 
and  enabling  acts  passed  by  both  Governments,  for  the  administra-' 
tion'of  the  treaty.  The  Canadian  Act  is  known  as  the  Migratory 
Birds  Convention  Act.  It  passed  the  Dominion  Parliament  last 
July  (1917)  and  was  signed  by  the  Governor-General,  on  August 
29,  1917. 

In  this  Province  regulations  were  made  in  the  past  session 
(1918),  in  conformity  with  that  Act  and  the  Treaty.  One  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  new  laws  is  the  confiscation  of  guns 
and  all  equipment  used  in  violation  of  the  Act,  and  confiscation 
may  be  made  by  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  handing  over  the 
property  to  the  nearest  game  officer  or  Justice  of  the  Peace.  A 
maximum  fine  of  $100  may  be  imposed  on  violators,  or  the  person 
may  be  imprisoned  for  six  months,  or  both  fine<l  and  imprisoned. 
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I  dwell  ou  this  Treaty  because  it  affords  a  splendid  foundation  for 
the  "  New  Federation  of  Man  and'  Bird." 

Upon  this  our  fair  structures  must  be  builded. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Bajnes,  in  his  view,  that  the  best  means  of 
procuring  obedience  to  laws  for  the  protection  of  birds  is  to 
interest  people  in  the  birds  themselves. 

The  best  time  of  life  to  engage  this  interest  is  in  childhood. 
The  habits  of  observation  then  formed  can  never  be  overgrown  by 
business  or  social  cares,  and  will  constitute  a  side  path  of  escape 
from  care,  and  an  endless  means  of  pleasure  for  the  whole  of  life. 

When  Europeans  first  came  to  this  continent,  it  abounded  in 
all  forms  of  bird  life.  The  aborigines  appear  to  have  closely 
observed  the  characteristics  of  birds,  and  nameci  them  from  those 
outstanding.  The  land  that  is  now  Canada  was  richly  endowed 
with  native  fruits  and  berries.  The  native  birds  protected  these 
from  undue  increase  of  destructive  insects,  and  a  balance  was 
preserved  in  nature. 

Then  came  the  Europeans  with  their  devices  for  destruction 
of  birds.  For  two  centuries  the  settlers  of  this  continent  have  been 
slaughtering — no  other  term  will  express  the  conditions — all 
forms  of  wild  life  existing  here.  The  buffalo  has  disappeared; 
the  beaver  nearly  so.  The  passenger  pigeon,  which  within  the 
memory  of  many  persons  still  living  was  to  be  seen  in  enormous 
flocks  during  migration,  has  been  massacred  t'o  the  last  bird. 
People  were  wont  to  go  out  and  kill  hundreds  of  this  useful  species 
with  clubs.  The  same  insane  crusade  took  place  against  the  robin 
in  Louisiana.  Thousands  of  birds  were  killed  every  winter.  The 
quail  has  almost  been  exterminated  ;  so  has  the  heath  hen.  Upland 
game  birds  once  plentiful  hava  disappeared.  Spring  shooting  has 
decimated  the  flocks  of -wild  fowl.  The  migrating  bob-o-links  and 
golden-winged  woodpeckers,  two  most  useful  insectivorous  species, 
were  until  recently  snared  and  clubbed  by  wholesale  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  during  migration. 

Here  is  the  official  record  of  wild  fowl  killed  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  alone,  in  1910: — 

Wild  ducks — sea  and  river 3,176,000 

Coots 280,740 

Geese  and  brant 202,210 

Snipe  and  plover 606,655 
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It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  unofficial  record  would 
equal,  if  not  surpass,  the  official  in  numbers. 

Alaska  recently  petitioned  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  leave  to  shoot  migrating  wild  fowl  in  April  and 
May,  and  again  after  August  15th,  leaving  the  birds  time  to  nest 
in  June  and  July  only. 

The  new  federation  recognizes  the  value  of  birds  to  man  in 
living  and  performing  the  functions  assigned  by  nature.  Their 
utility  in  checking  the  increase  of  insects  and  of  weeds  has  been 
established  beyond  dispute. 

To  illustrate:  robins  constitute  the  natural  check  on  cut- 
worms, eartli  worms  and  white  grubs.  They  are  up  at  dawn  and 
catch  the  wily  cutworms  which  are  subterranean  in  their  habits, 
and  they  remain  up  late  and  get  the  worms  again  as  they  emerge 
from  the  earth. 

The  yellow  warbler  is  expert  in  catching  the  destructive 
coddling  moth,  which  is  minute,  and  flies  at  night.  Few  people 
have  ever  seen  this  insect. 

A  colony  of  martins  will  keep  a  farm  free  from  flies  and 
mosquitoes. 

Orioles,  cuckoos  and  catbirds  are  enemies  of  the  gipsy  moth. 

Cedar  wax-wings  are  a  natural  check  on  cankerworms — and 
great  gluttons  at  that.  They  are,  locally,  as  well  known  as 
"  cankerworm  birds,"  as  "  cherry  birds." 

The  scarlet  tanager  is  the  natural  guardian  of  the  white  oak 
on  which  about  500  kinds  of  insects  prey. 

Woodpeckers  are  protectors  of  the  tree  trunks. 
Warblers   are  protectors  of  the  leaves   and  buds,   searching 
every  spot. 

Birds  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  our  great  national  assets,  and 
by  far  the  most  important  class  among  our  fauna. 

The  grounds  for  this  estimate  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as 
follows : — 

(1)  Birds  are  nature's  primary  check  upon  the  increase  of 
insects,  and  thus  protect  the  food  supply  of  the  world. 

(2)  Many  species  serve  as  food  and  clothing  to  settlers  and  the 
aborio'ines.  # 
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(3)  Game  birds  draw  men  into  tlie  wilds,  where  they  renew 
acquaintance  with  nature.  (Though,  personally,  I  do  not  approve 
of  such  sport.) 

(4)  All  birds  constitute  a  never-failing  and  ever-increasing 
source  of  interest  and  delight  as  objects  of  study. 

Birds  have  many  traits  in  common  with  mankind.  Their 
domestic  habits,  their  love-making,  their  home-building,  their  care 
of  their  young,  their  beauty  and  grace  and  song  endear  them  to  us 
as  no  other  species  is  endeared. 

iSTever  have  these  facts  been  so  widely  appreciated  as  now,  A 
determination  has  come  to  conserve  and  increase  bird  life.  The 
clearing  of  land  has  robbed  many  species  of  nesting  places.  We 
must  supply  these.  Refuges  must  be  provided  all  over  Canada — 
groves  retained  and  shrubbery  planted  for  shelter.  Wild  fruit 
and  berry-bearing  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  should  be  grown  in  every 
garden,  orchard  and  farm,  as  provision  for  birds  in  summer  and 
winter.  Many  species,  such  as  the  bluebirds,  the  house  wrens,  the 
downy,  hairy  and  golden-winged  woodpeckers,  the  phoebe  birds, 
the  chickadees,  the  tree-swal'lows,  the  martins,  and  the  great 
crested  flycatchers,  readily  accept  properly  constructed  nesting 
boxes.  Every  province  should  be  organized  for  the  protection  and 
study  of  birds,  and  our  children  interested  in  their  habits.  ISTo 
study  is  more  refining,  more  humanizing — 

0  unestranged  birds  and  bees ! 
O  face  of  nature  always  true ! 

There  is  a  man  in  town  to-day,  renowned  for  his  friendship 
with  birds — Ernest  Harold  Baynes.  The  only  portrait  I  have 
seen  of  Mr.  Baynes  shows  a  chickadee  perched  on  his  finger,  feed- 
ing from  his  lips — surely  an  intimate  and  confidential  relationship. 

The  Society  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  the  organizing 
secretary  recommended  to  Principal  Eraser  that  Mr.  Baynes  be 
engaged  to  address  your  Association  at  this  time.  That  negotia- 
tion not  having  been  consummated  by  your  organization  the 
Canadian  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  took  up  the  matter 
and  invited  Mr.  Baynes  to  lecture  on  the  subject  of  "  Wild 
Birds  and  How  to  Attract  Them  "  in  Convention  week,  so  that 
those  memhers  of  the  O.E.A.  vho  are  really  interested  in  the  studj/ 
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of  nature  might  have  the  rare  treat  of  hearing  this  man  who  has 
learned  so  ma/ny  of  her  secrets  at  first  hand. 

This  lecture  is  taking  place  to-night  (April  4th)  in  the 
Margaret  Eaton  Hall,  I^orth  St.  The  admission  is  50  cents,  with 
children  at  25  cents.  This  lecture  has  been  'planned  for  your 
pleasure  and  advantage,  although  it  is  not  on  your  programme. 
It  is  a  very  unfortunate  date  for  our  Society.  So  many  other 
events  take  place  to-night,  each  drawing  away  the  bird-lovers. 


13 
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REPORT  ON  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Moore,  Principal,  Public  Schools,  Dundas. 

Mr.  President  ajid  Fellow  Teachers, — In  presenting  this,  the 
sixth  annual  report  on  Supplementary  Reading,  I  seem,  to  be 
approaching  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  On  page  196  of 
last  year's  Proceedings  will  be  found  the  report  that  I  gave  last 
year.     I  can  hardly  do  better  than  to  draw  your  attention  to  it. 

I  wish  to  repeat  a  thought  in  that  paper.  It  is  this:  that 
text-books  should  be  prepared  by  teachers  who  teach  that  work. 
It  is  absurd  to  think  that  any  others  can  possibly  understand  the 
conditions.  This,  I  am  aware,  is  not  strictly  Supplementary  Read- 
ing, but  any  time  or  any  theme  is  appropriate  fpr  the  discussion 
of  this  question. 

I  purpose  this  year  to  take  up  Story  Telling  as  one  aspect  of 
Supplementary  Reading.  In  my  report  four  years  ago  I  stated 
that  that  school  w^as  blessed  beyond  the  common  lot  of  schools  that 
had  for  its  teacher  a  capable  story  teller.  I  repeat  that  statement 
to-day.  Story  telling  is  an  art  that  some  possess  in  a  high  degree ; 
but  all  possess  it  in  a  fair  degree,  and  it  can  be  easily  developed. 
If  any  of  you  feel  that  you  cannot  successfully  tell  stories  to  your 
class,  I  can  recommend  to  your  attention  a  good  book  on  methods 
and  stories  themselves  (Shedlock).  Any  book-seller  will  get  it 
for  you.     Remember  the  name — Marie  L.  Shedlock. 

The  Time  of  the  Story. — The  younger  the  class,-  the  more 
frequent  the  story ;  but  there  should  be  a  story  every  day. 

The  Theme  of  the  Story. — Varied — as  varied  as  the  food  on 
your  table;  and,  like  the  food  on  the  table,  it  should  be  always 
wholesome.  Let  me  impress  on  you — never  tell  a  'low-grade  story ; 
keep  them  superior.  There  are  plenty  of  them.  Let  your  scissors 
for  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  the  blue  i^encil  for  story  books 
help  you. 

ISTo  better  source  can  be  had  than  the  Bible.  Many  stories  can 
be  obtained  there,  and  maybe,  in  the  search  for  them,  the  teacher 
may  get  a  little  religious  help  that  can  be  passed  along  to  the 
pupils. 
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Be  sure  that  the  stories  are  of  a  nature  that  will  be  understood 
by  the  child.  Absolutely  no  ghost  stories  should  be  told,  or  stories 
likely  to  frighten  a  timid  child. 

Fairy  stories  are  always  good  and  are  a  decided  stimulus  to  the 
imagination. 

Should  the  story  he  told  or  read? — It  is  much  better  to  tell  it. 
You  can  then  use  your  eyes,  which  are  such  help  in  expression; 
and  incidentally  you  can  pay  better  attention  to  your  class. 

Should  the  teacher  do  all  the  story  telling  f — Certainly  not. 
Encourage  the  pupils  to  tell  stories.  Nothing  is  better  in  the  way 
of  oral  composition. 

If  these  stories  have  morals— well  -and  good ;  but  the  teacher 
should  not  develop  the  moral.  The  pupils  will  probably  see  it  at 
once.  If  not  then,  they  will  see  it  later ;  but  children,  like  grown 
people,  do  not  like  a  story  for  the  sake  of  the  moral. 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE^PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SECTION. 

Passed  April  4,  5,  and  6,  1918. 

I.  Expressions  of  Appreciation. 

1.  That  we  again  express  our  appreciation  of  the  concessions 
granted  to  us  and  of  the  many  kindnesses  and  courtesies  shown  to 
our  committee  by  the  Hon.  E.  A.  Pyne,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Minister  of 
Education;  Hon.  G.  Howard  Ferguson,  K.'C,  Acting  Minister  of 
Education;  the  worthy  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  Dr. 
Colquhoun;  and  the  officials  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
for  the  consideration  they  have  shown  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  our  section. 

II.  Public  School  Text-books. 

2.  That  when  the  Minister  of  Education  contemplates  the 
authorization  or  revision  of  a  text-book  on  any  subject,  he  should 
give  at  least  one  year's  notice  of  his  intention  thereof,  that  those 
who  wish  may  submit  a  book  in  type-written  form  if  necessary; 
and  that  Public  School  Teachers  be  consulted  in  the  preparation 
and  selection  of  all  Public  School  Text-books. 

3.  That  we  appreciate  the  work  of  the  Government  in  changing 
the  former  Primer ;  and  we  express  the  hope  that  the  Primer  may 
be  further  improved  so  that  in  the  matter  of  word  recognition  it 
will  be  better  adapted  to  a  logical  use  of  phonics. 

4.  That  our  Geographies  be  supplied  with  more  and  better 
maps. 

5.  That  the  Geography  text  should  be  of  a  convenient  size  so 
that  pupils  could  read  it  with  convenience — a  companion  atlas 
being  supplied  for  map  reference. 

6.  That  a  Drill  text-book,  suitable  for  Cadet  Corps,  be  pre- 
pared by  a  competent  person. 

7.  That  the  following  be  eliminated  from  the  Public  School 
Course  in  Grammar : — 

(a)  The  Clausal  Analysis  of  any  selection  that  is  complicated 
in  thought. 
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(&)  All  special  uses  of  the  three  Cases. 

(c)  Mood  and  Voice. 

(d)  The  Classification  of  all  Phrasal  Infinitives  and  Phrasal 
Participles. 

(e)  All  of  Part  V.  of  the  Text-book  (dealing  with  special 
constructions). 

(/)  All  Parsing  except  giving  the  Relation  of  the  Word  and 
stating  its  Part  of  Speech. 

III.  The  Entrance  Examination. 

8.  That  there  be  a  local  board  of  examiners  for  each  inspec- 
torate, to  direct  the  work  of  the  examination,  to  be  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  three  educational  interests  connected  with 
such  work — Public  School,  High  School,  and  Inspectors. 

9.  That  the  papers  should  be  marked  only  by  teachers  who 
are  actually  engaged  in  teaching  Entrance  work.  In  large  cities 
the  number  of  examiners  could  be  proportionately  increased. 

10.  That  we  object  strenuously  to  the  placing  of  History  on  the 
list  of  examination  papers  for  Junior  High  School  Entrance. 

IV.  Teachers'  Certificates. 

11.  That  we  express  our  regret  thiU  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation has  made  the  recent  changes  in  the  qualification  for  teachers 
of  Public  and  Separate  Schools  as  outlined  in  Circular  17,  art.  24. 

12.  That  we  request  the  Minister  of  Education  to  make  such 
changes  in  the  present  requirements  of  public  school  inspectors' 
certificates  as  will  make  it  possible  for  public  school  teachers  to 
qualify — the  essential  qualification  being  successful  public  school 
experience  and  capahility  rather  than  mere  academic  standing. 

13.  That  the  requirements  for  a  public  school  inspector's 
certificate  shall  be: 

(a)  The  holding  of  a  First-Class  professional  certificate  of 
qualification,  or  a  degree  in  arts  granted  by  a  recognized  Canadian 
university ; 

(&)  An  experience  of  ten  years'  successful  teaching  in  public 
schools,  covering  all  grades  of  public  school  work ; 

(c)  The  passing  of  a  pedagogical  examination,  controlled,  and 
set  by  the  Department  of  Education,  or  the  securing  of  a  degree 
in  pedagogy  in  any  recognized  Canadian  university. 
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14.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Section  it  would  make  for 
the  betterment  of  the  public  schools  of  this  Province  were  the 
Science  of  Education  given  equal  status  with  other  departments  in 
the  Provincial  University,  and  the  present  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachedor  of  Pedagogy  opened  to  all  matriculated 
students. 

V.  Departmental  Regulations. 

15.  That  the  Department  of  Education  be  requested  to  make 
the  School  Year  end  on  June  the  30th,  and  to  have  the  annual 
reports  of  the  pupils'  attendance,  etc.,  made  out  accordingly. 

16.  That  the  law  regarding  truancy  should  be  amended  so  that 
any  child  who  attends  school  could  be  compelled  to  attend  regu- 
larly though  under  eight  years  of  age. 

17.  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Public  School  Section  of 
the  O.E.A.,  the  present  method  of  listing  as  "  the  school  pupula- 
tion  "  all  persons  of  the  ages  5-21  (inclusive)  serves  no  good  pur- 
pose, and  has  proved  grossly  misleading  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
sister  provinces;  it  should  therefore  be  dropped,  and  for  these 
figures  should  be  substituted  the  number  of  persons  of  the  ages 
6-16  (inclusive)  and  the  number  of  children  of  compulsory  attend- 
ance age,  i.e.,  8-14  (inclusive). 

18.  That  the  method  of  listing  the  actual  number  of  pupils 
registered  during  the  year,  charging  to  the  school  as  full  year 
pupils  all  Entrance  class  pupils,  all  young  pupils  entered  in  April 
and  September,  all  pupils  admitted  from  other  schools  and  all 
pupils  removed  to  other  schools  during  the  year  has  proved  very 
misleading;  and  the  Department  of  Education  should  require 
instead  the  average  monthly  registration  and  the  percentage  of 
attendance  based  on  the  same. 

19.  That  we  endorse  the  preparation  and  use  throughout  the 
Province  of  a  Monthly  Report  Card  and  also  a  Continuous  Kecord 
Card  for  each  pupil. 

20.  That  the  various  Teachers'  Institutes  be  requested  to 
bring  the  matter  of  the  importance  of  Bird  Life  before  its  mem- 
bers with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  ''  A  Bird  Lovers'  Society  " 
in  every  Public  and  Separate  School  of  Ontario. 

21.  That  Report  and  Record  Cards  similar  to  those  submitted 
be  printed  and  distributed  throughout  the  Province  and  that 
teachers  be  urged  to  give  them  a  trial. 
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22.  That  the  age  limit  for  Cadet  Corps  be  changed  in  the 
Provincial  Act,  from  "  14  to  18  years,"  so  as  to  read,  as  in  the 
Dominion  Regulations,  "  12  to  18  years.'' 

23.  That  the  Cadet  Course  of  work  or  its  equivalent  in 
Physical  Training  be  made  compulsory  in  all  schools  where  the 
Board  thereof  believes  the  conditions  to  be  favourable. 

VI.  An  Ontario  Educational  Gazette. 

24.  That  we  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Honor- 
iable  the  Minister  of  Education  the  publication  of  an  Educational 
Gazette,  to  the  end  that  every  worker  in  the  field  of  education  in 
the  Province  may  be  informed  of  all  Departmental  regulations, 
instructions  and  reports,  and  that  teachers  at  large  may  be  bound 
together  by  a  recognized  official  organ  of  intercommunication. 

VII.  General. 

25.  That  this  Section  approves  of  the  Resolution  of  the 
Windsor  and  Walkerville  Institute,  and  continues  to  urge  very 
strongly  its  disapproval  of  (1)  melodramatic  and  comic  picture 
shows;  (2)  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  cigarettes;  (3)  the  comic 
supplements  that  are  appearing  in  some  of  our  Canadian  papers. 

26.  That  before  people  are  allowed  to  marry  they  should 
present  a  certificate  from  a  qualified  medical  practitioner  that  they 
are  mentally  and  physically  qualified  for  the  rights  of  parenthood. 

27.  That  we  express  our  approval  of  the  plan  proposed  by  Dr. 
Conboy  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  feeble-minded  in 
Toronto,  and  we  hope  that  provision  will  be  made  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  such  a  plan  not  only  in  Toronto,  but  also  in  other 
places  throughout  the  Province. 

VIII.   Contributions  from  the  Institutes. 

28.  That  local  Teachers'  Institutes  sending  delegates  to  the 
Public  School  Section  of  the  O.E.A.  be  charged  a  membership  fee 
of  Five  Dollars  for  each  hundred  members  it  has;  and  that  one 
session  of  the  Public  School  Section  be  devoted  to  the  work  directly 
proposed  for  and  by  the  local  Institutes. 
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FOLKLORE. 
D.  E.  Keys,  of  Univeesity  College. 

In  the  Kindergarten  section  an  address  on  "  Folklore  "  was 
given  by  Professor  D.  E.  Keys  during  the  morning  session.  The 
speaker  endeavoured  to  interest  the  teachers  of  this  grade  in  the 
work  of  the  "  Folklore  Society  of  Canada,"  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  The  latest  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  primitive 
among  the  sciences,  folklore,  offers  a  boundless  field  for  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Toronto  Kindergartens.  They  may  seek  for  story- 
telling materiaals  in  the  mazes  of  mythology.  They  may  find  in 
the  strange  customs  of  savage  peoples  the  means  of  devising  new 
games  for  their  pupils.  The  folk  dances  of  the  European  or  of  the 
American  races  have  been  used  with  great  success  by  that  eminent 
authority,  Mr.  Cecil  Sharpe,  as  a  source  of  aesthetic  enjo\Tn€nt  as 
well  as  of  calisthenic  exercise.  The  same  gentleman  has  recently 
discovered  in  the  mountains  of  East  Tennessee  no  less  than  400 
old  ballads  and  songs  that  have  survived  in  that  remote  district, 
though  quite  out  of  date  in  England  itself.  This  suggests  the 
possibility  of  collecting  from  the  many  foreign  pupils  who  are 
now  to  be  found  in  our  schools  similar  survivals  of  old-world  super- 
stitions and  quaint  beliefs  such  as  have  been  discovered  among  the 
negroes  of  the  Southern  States. 

Not  less  important  than  this  objective  method  of  using  the 
study  of  folklore  was  the  stimulus  it  supplied  to  the  mind  of  the 
teacher  herself.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  study  so  all- 
embracing  as  this,  extending  as  it  does  from  the  most  trivial  of 
habits  to  the  highest  fields  of  comparative  anthropology  and  the 
most  exalted  realms  of  comparative  religion.  The  use  of  the  fine 
collection  of  volumes  on  Folklore  in  the  Public  Library  was 
recommended,  and  the  speaker  closed  his  address  with  a  brief 
account  of  what  was  being  done  by  the  Government  at  Ottawa  in 
collecting  the  folklore  of  the  aborigines  of  l^orth  America. 
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CORRELATION  OF  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT  WITH 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS. 

Miss  Maejorie  M.  Johnson,  Bbacebridge. 

Madam  President  and  Members  of  the  Association, — When  I 
was  asked  by  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  to  give  a  paper  on 
the  C'orrelation  of  Household  Management  with  Public  School 
Subjects,  I  rather  shuddered  at  the  idea,  for  scientific  papers  were 
never  in  my  line,  but  when  I  was  told  to  relate  a  little  of  my 
experience  I  consented. 

I  must  say  Household  Science  in  any  phase,  apart  from  the 
other  school  subjects,  was  never  taught  in  my  school,  and  it  seems 
on  account  of  the  fluctuation  of  the  population  to  munition  centres, 
increased  taxes,  that  it  will  not  be  introduced  for  some  time. 
However,  I  am  glad  to  say  I  can  make  good  use  of  the  knowledge 
that  I  gained  at  the  Lilian  Massey  in  all  my  work,  for  children 
understand  best  illustrations  related  to  real  home  life. 

Before  telling  you  how  I  correlated  these  subjects,  let  me 
introduce  you  to  my  Junior  Fourth  Class  of  forty-two  pupils, 
average  age  twelve,  and  comprising  four  nationalities.  Most  of 
the  children  come  from  the  homes  of  the  working  classes,  who  are 
employed  in  the  tanneries  and  mills,  so  you  will  all  agree  that 
some  profitable  lessons  in  Household  Science  could  be  taught  to 
them. 

The  essential  thing  for  any  teacher  to  do  is  to  make  the  room 
attractive  for  the  pupils. 

The  room  itself  was  not  well  lighted,  the  windows  being  only 
on  the  west  side  of  the  building,  so  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to 
have  a  talk  with  the  children,  and  we  decided  if  we  had  a  few 
bright  pictures  on  the  walls  the  rooms  would  appear  brighter.  We 
chose  Perry  Pictures,  some  from  the  nature  study  section,  some 
from  history  pictures,  and  others  geographical  pictures.     These 
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pictures  could   all   be  used   with   prolit   in   the   lessons  of   these 
subjects. 

For  geography  we  had  the  study  of  South  America.  We  chose 
a  series  of  pictures  on  sheep  raising  and  the  manufacture  of  wool 
in  Argentine.  I  had  the  children  arrange  them ;  if  not  artistically 
at  first,  they  soon  found  out  the  best  arrangement.  The  boys  and 
girls  could  see  the  room  looked  more  attractive.  In  about  two 
weeks,  one  lad  brought  me  a  picture  of  Lloyd  George,  and  more 
followed.  Then  we  got  some  plants.  These  certainly  brighten 
any  place.  In  the  spring  I  have  the  boys  plant  window  boxes. 
We  have  to  compare  in  our  nature  study  lessons  cultivated  leaves 
with  wild  leaves.    These  are  useful  as  well  as  ornamental. 

jSTow  let  me  give  you  a  few  type  examples  of  how  I  correlated 
arithmetic  with  household  management.  In  the  newspapers  there 
is  given  each  day  a  menu.  For  mental  arithmetic  I  gave  the 
price  quoted.  I  changed  the  question,  and  gave  the  prices  at  our 
own  town.  Then,  since  we  have  taken  a  lesson  on  diet  in  hygiene, 
we  discussed  for  a  few  moments  this  menu  from  a  diet  standpoint. 
Then  I  asked  if  they  could  substitute  any  of  the  foods  given  for 
foods  more  easily  obtained  in  our  neighbourhood  and  equally  as 
nutritious.  In  arithmetic,  house-furnishing  can  incidentally  be 
touched  on.  In  teaching  the  amount  of  pattern  wasted  in  match- 
ing, in  showing  the  concrete  example,  dwell  for  a  few  minutes  on 
different  patterns  best  suited  for  the  lighting  of  certain  rooms  and 
the  use  of  that  room.  A  colour  scheme  can  be  introduced  in 
teaching,  ])lastering  and  papering  question.  Again  in  bill  ques- 
tion, for  variation  give  a  question  to  find  the  household  expenses 
for  a  month.  This  is  a  simplified  form  of  the  budget  account. 
In  percentage  questions,  instead  of  giving  fhe  old  familiar  ques- 
tion, A  has  an  income  of  $2,500;  he  spends  14%  for  board,  10% 
for  clothing,  and  13%  for  other  expenses.  How  much  can  he  save 
in  one  year?  Vary  it  a  little.  A  has  an  income  of  $2,500.  He 
gave  his  wife  60%  of  it  for  household  expenses.  If  she  spends 
50%  of  her  income  for  food,  25%  for  house  furnishings,  15%  for 
clothes,  how  many  $50  Victory  Bonds  could  she  buy  for  herself 
in  a  year?  A  practical  question  always  appeals  to  children.  In 
composition  work  I  have  them  write  short  comix)sitions  on  the 
manufacture  of  trade  commodities,  manufacture  of  wools,  cane 
sugar,  maple  sugar,  etc.     These  stories  are  told  in  brief,  attractive 
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form  suitable  for  children,  by  J.  Hugli  McKenney.  I  tell  the 
story  ito  them,  and  if  they  have  seen  any  of  them  manufactured 
they  enlarged  on  what  has  been  said.  We  have  a  woollen  mill  in 
town.  Most  of  them  have  been  through  it  and  can  describe  how 
wool  is  manufactured.  Since  there  are  sugar  woods  in  the 
\'icinity,  most  of  the  children  have  seen  the  farmers  making  maple 
sugar.  These  stories  are  just  as  good  for  teaching  the  funda- 
mental facts  in  composition  as  any  others.  At  the  same  time  pro- 
vide them  with  useful  information  regarding  the  manufacture  of 
textiles  and  foodstuff. 

In  geography  instead  of  teaching  where  we  obtain  different 
trade  commodities  I  find  it  is  better  to  write  down  a  list  of  im- 
ported food  products,  such  as  olives,  rice,  tea,  cocoa,  coffee,  spices, 
and  sugar ;  then  when  they  are  map  drawing,  map  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Sonth  America,  they  print  in  the  maps  these  names  from 
the  particular  part  in  which  they  are  obtained. 

When  I  was  at  the  school  I  gathered  samples,  and  when  I  was 
leaving  the  city  I  was  almost  tempted  to  leave  them  behind,  but  in 
these  lessons  I  can  make  good  use  of  them  in  showing  the  dift'erent 
products  in  their  different  stages  of  manufacture,  and  the 
bi-products  and  their  uses,  cocoa,  sugar,  cotton,  etc. 

It  is  hard  for  children  to  remember  cities  and  what  they  are 
noted  for.  At  this  Easter  closing,  I  told  the  children  ro  wear 
something  to  represent  the  main  thing  a  city  in  Europe.  South 
America  and  Asia  was  noted  for.  One  child  for  Lyons  wore  a 
silk  cap,  made  out  of  a  silk  handkerchief  that  her  soldier  brother 
had  sent  her.  Another  represented  Santos,  by  a  string  of  coffee 
beans. 

Art,  too,  is  an  excellent  subject  for  correlation.  We  have  on 
the  curriculum  to  design  wall  paper,  oilcloth,  eto.  Aft^r  taking 
the  first  lesson  in  a  wall  design,  I  told  each  pupil  to  design  one  of 
their  own  choice.  One  French  lad  put  for  his  design  a  wall  paper 
with  bright  red  geranium.  When  I  asked  him  why  he  chose  that 
design,  he  replied,  "  Why,  red  is  daddy's  favourite  colour."  I 
told  him  it  would  be  rather  hard  on  his  daddy's  eyes  looking  at 
such  a  paper  for  any  length  of  time.  He  then  painted  a  line  design 
in  shades  of  brown. 

Another  day,  for  a  design  for  a  book  cover,  I  had  them  draw 
a  picture  of  a  girl  commencing  to  bake.     For  variation  for  their 
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writing  lesson  for  the  next  three  days  I  gave,  after  explaining 
how  each  is  made,  three  recipes  to  write  in  their  books — cream  of 
tomato  soup,  snow  pudding  with  custard  sauce,  maple  cream. 

Two  weeks  after  this  a  little  girl  came  up  and  told  me  she  had 
tried  these  recipes  and  wanted  to  make  them  again,  but  had  lost 
her  book. 

I  think  the  best  field  for  household  management  is  the 
subject  of  hygiene.  Some  of  the  very  lessons  are  directly  on  it,  the 
lessons  on  the  care  of  the  teeth  and  nails,  the  diet,  food  uses  of  tea 

and  coffee  to  the  system,  and  when  you  can  relate  these  lessons  with 
their '  home  experiences,  the  lesson  is  simply  more  than  just 
hygiene.  Discussing  the  lesson  on  food,  after  the  children  have 
learnt  what  fine  principles  a  perfect  food  contains,  then  what 
foods  are  rich  in  these  principles;  then  have  them  tell  you  what 
other  foods  not  on  their  list,  but  what  we  use  constantly,  contain 
these  principles.  Then  tell  them  ways  to  prevent  food  from  spoil- 
ing. Show  how  dust  and  dampness  will  make  food  go  mouldy. 
Since  the  G-overnment  have  sent  out  Food  Bulletins  on  ways  how 
to  prepare  foods,  fish,  apples,  bread  substitutes,  let  the  children 
take  these  bulletins  home  in  turn  to  show  their  parents. 

Here  you  can  also  dwell  on  the  waste  of  food,  such  pictures 
as  shown.  A  crust  of  bread  wasted  by  each  child  in  Canada  would 
buy  in  less  than  a  year  twelve  submarines.  Lead  them  to  see  that 
the  smallest  amount  saved  helps  our  Allies.  Explain  such  pic- 
tures as  "  The  Kitchen  is  the  Key  to  Victory."  Dwell  on  the  con- 
servation of  food  in  their  own  neighbourhood. 

Some  would  wonder  how  sewing  can  be  related  with  other 
school  subjects.  One  great  fundamental  principle  that  sewing 
teaches  is  accuracy  and  neatness.  These  characteristics  are  need- 
ful in  all  school  subjects. 

Last  Christmas  I  gave  the  children  each  a  pattern  for  a  candy 
stocking.  In  this  lesson  I  showed  them  how  to  make  a  French 
seam,  the  running  and  basting  stitches,  and  how  to  put  in  the 
draw  string.  We  have  a  juvenile  Patriotic  League.  The  children 
bring  comfort  bags  to  school.  I  instruct  them  how  to  make  them. 
Though  I  have  nerver  taken  sewing  only  in  these  days,  yet  T  think 
sewing,  of  all  Household  Science  subjects,  shouldTje  placed  on  the 
school  curriculum  first,  for  there  are  very  few  people  in  a  town 
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who  could  not  serve  a  palatable  meal,  while  there  are  very  many 
who  cannot  make  the  simplest  article  of  clothing  or  do  the  plainest 
mending. 

In  conclusion,  I  thank  my  hearers  for  their  kind  attention  and 
hope  that  some  of  my  remarks  may  prove  helpful  to  someone. 
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THE  RESPONSIBILITY  AND  OPPORTUNITY  OF  THE 

HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE  TEACHER  IN  THE 

PRESENT  CRISIS. 

Miss  Annie  L.  Laird,  University  of  Toronto. 

For  the  fourth  time  we  meet  with  the  cloud  of  war  very  heavy 
on  us.  At  first  the  question  of  men  and  munitions  seemed  upper- 
most, but,  as  Mr.  Hoover  stated  a  few  months  ago.  "  To-day  the 
war  has  entered  a  phase  in  which  food  dominates  the  economics, 
strategy,  and  statesmanship,  not  only  of  the  countries  at  war.  but 
of  neutrals  as  well." 

In  this  country  we  have  come  to  the  point  in  the  matter  of 
food  where  each  individual — whether  man  or  woman,  child  or 
adult — has  the  opportunity  of  showing  true  patriotism  in  a  very 
tangible  way,  and  of  helping  to  win  the  war. 

We  as  teachers  of  Household  Science  have  a  greater 
opportunity  and  also  a  greater  responsibility  than  ever  be- 
fore; and  the  question  is,  are  we  shouldering  this  respon- 
sibility, and  bending  all  our  energies  to  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  the  duty  of  the  hour,  or  are  we  still  trying 
to  follow  what  might  be  called  the  method  of  ""  business  as  usual  "  ? 
Ax  the  beginning  of  the  war  many  talked  of  "'  business  as  usual," 
but  soon  discovered  this  was  not  the  right  method.  As  one  writer 
has  put  it,  ''  Whoever  in  war  time  demands  '  business  as  usual ' 
is  acting  contrary  to  the  forces  operating  for  success  in  carrying 
on  the  war."  This  is  just  as  true  in  our  work  as  in  the  industrial 
and  business  world. 

We  have  opportunities  to  help,  not  only  with  the  very  vital 
question  of  food,  but  also  with  the  important  question  of  clothing, 
and,  ill  fact,  with  all  forms  of  conservation ;  but  it  is  of  our 
opportunity  and  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  food  ques- 
tion that  1  wish  to  speak.  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  these  times  of 
stress  and  strain,  our  Household  Science  work  in  foods  should 
centre  around  "  Food  Conservation."  How  many  of  us  have  made 
this  the  central  thought  of  our  work  of  the  year,  and  have  we  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  enthusiasm  as  to  the  need  for,  and  ways  and 
means  of  conserving  foods  ? 
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Food  conservation,  at  the  present  time,  includes  at  least  three 
things.  First,  there  is  the  elimination  of  waste.  Starting  with 
the  original  producer,  there  is  considerable  waste  right  along  the 
line,  through  numerous  middlemen,  to  the  final  consumer.  If  we 
can  eliminate  this  waste,  the  same  total  amount  of  food  will  go 
probably  about  one-third  as  far  again.  It  is  an  extremely  difficult 
thing  to  do,  and  it  is  said  to  be  much  easier  to  cut  down  consump- 
tion than  it  is  to  eliminate  waste.  As  far  as  our  teaching  of  the 
children  is  concerned,  this  phase  of  food  conservation  is  mainly 
that  of  waste  in  the  home — ^or  on  the  part  of  the  consumer.  It 
may  be  waste  in  the  purchase,  or  in  the  preparation,  or  in  the 
serving  of  the  food.  Each  individual  waste  may  he  small;  but  it 
is  the  luultiplicatioii  of  all  the  small  wastes  that  makes  the  great 
waste.  For  instance,  did  you  ever  stop  to  figure  out  the  possible 
annual  Avaste,  in  Canada,  in  the  cooking  of  vegetables^  It  is  esti- 
mated that  we  use  on  an  average  four  bushels  of  potatoes  per 
person  per  year.  If  all  these  potatoes  were  pared  (a  thin  paring), 
soaked  in  cold  water,  then  boiled  and  the  water  thrown  away,  the 
loss  of  true  protein — and  we  do  not  think  of  potatoes  as  supplying 
mncli  ]n'otein — poured  down  our  sewers  would  be  the  equivalent 
to  the  protein  in  between  six  and  seven  million  dollars'  worth  of 
round  steak  at  twenty-two  cents  a  pound.  Probably  half  the 
potatoes  in  Canada  are  prepared  in  this  way.  Take  another 
vegetable  such  as  carrots  or  parsnips.  Suppose  on  an  average 
each  person  in  C^anada  ate  one  average  serving  of  carrots  once  a 
week,  and  the  carrots  were  ])repared  by  boiling  in  the  usual  way, 
and  the  carrot  water  thrown  away ;  we  would  be  throwing  down 
our  sewers  about  one  and  a  third  million  pounds  of  sugar.  Think 
of  it — six  hundred  and  seventy  tons  of  sugar  literally  thrown 
away,  by  the  people  of  Canada  from  the  cooking  of  vegetables  like 
carrots,  not  seven  days  a  week,  but  once  a  week;  and  this  repre- 
sents only  the  sugar  loss.  Think  of  the  mineraj  loss  as  well.  It  is 
not  as  easy  to  ])ut  it  into  figures;  buti  it  is  just  as  real  a  loss  from 
the  standpoint  of  nutrition.  There  are  numberless  ways  in  which 
food  is  wasted,  and  while  it  is  bad  enough  in  peace  time  to  waste 
food,  it  is  infinitely  worse  to  waste  it  in  war  time. 

The  elimination  of  waste,  important  as  it 'is,  is  not  the  only 
factor  in  food  conservation ;  and  a  second  factor  is  the  substitu- 
tion of  certain  foods  for  others.    The  teacher  of  Household  Science 
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has  a  great  opportunity  here,  also  a  great  respoiisibility.  First,  we 
must  use  the  substitute,  and  seciond,  we  must  use  it  well.  It  is 
only  another  form  of  waste  to  prepare  unpalatable  substitutes ;  and 
the  Household  Science  teacher  must  use  her  knowledge,  and,  if 
necessary,  must  herself  experiment  to  find  the  best  methods  of 
using  substitutes,  before  teaching  how  to  use  them.  It  will  not 
do  to  be  content  with  simply  using  a  substitute.  We  would  be 
more  genuinely  interested  in  this  phase  of  food  conservation  if  we 
could  only  realize  that  food  is  a  vital  factor,  and  that  not  only 
failure  to  use  a  substitute,  but  also  the  use  of  one  without  turning 
out  a  satisfactory  and  palatable  product  means  that  we  are  work- 
ing against  rather  than  for  the  success  of  our  forces  overseas. 

Then,  a  third  point  in  food  conservation  is  the  actual  lessen- 
ing of  unnecessary  consumption ;  and  this  includes  the  question  of 
rationing.  Please  note,  it  is  the  lessening  of  unnecessary  con- 
sumption. What  is  necessary?  What  are  the  essentials  of  an 
adequate  diet?  This  question  is  always  of  extreme  importance, 
but  more  so  to-day  when  unnecessary  consumption  should  be  cut 
down  and  at  the  same  time  physical  efficiency  maintained.  We 
must  know  as  much  as  possible  as  to  the  essential  of  a  safe  diet, 
and  then  we  must  use  this  knowledge  in  a  practical  way.  In 
addition  to  water,  I  suppose  we  may  say  there  are  five  essential 
factors.  The  diet  must  yield  a  minimum  fuel  value;  and  this 
minimum  cannot  be  appreciably  decreased  without  loss  of  weight 
and  loss  of  physical  efficiency.  The  total  fuel  requirement  is  dif- 
ferent for  different  individuals  and  a  lack  of  sufficient  food  is  more 
serious  for  the  growing  child  than  for  the  adult. 

A  second  essential  factor  is  the  need  for  protein.  There  has 
been  considerable  controversy  as  to  the  required  amount  of  protein, 
and  all  the  later  investigations  indicate  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 
amount  alone,  but  also  of  kind — there  are  some  proteins  much 
more  efficient  than  others  as  body  builders  during  growth  and  for 
body  maintenance.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  us,  as 
teachers,  in  suggesting  suitable  diets  to  our  pupils;  and  we  are 
surely  missing  a  splendid  opportunity,  and  failing  miserably  in 
true  patriotism,  if  we  allow  the  dish  rather  than  the  diet  to  be 
the  important  thing  in  our  teaching. 

Extensive  investigations  as  to  the  value  of  the  proteins  of  milk, 
cereals  and  dried  legumes  have  been  conducted  by  means  of  feed- 
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iugs  experiments  on  young  rats.  A  ration  entirely  satisfactory  in 
every  respect  other  than  protein  has  been  selected,  and  then  protein 
from  just  one  foodstuff  added.  When  milk  proteins  formed  the  sole 
source  of  protein  in  the  diet,  it  was  found  that  when  the  protein 
formed  3%  of  the  diet  it  was  barely  sufficient  for  body  mainten- 
ance, and  when  increased  to  6%  it  was  just  sufficient  to  promote 
growth  at  normal  rate  for  a  time;  growth  became  retarded  before 
full  adult  size  was  attained.     - 

When  wheat  was  fed  as  the  sole  source  of  protein,  in  an  other- 
wise adequate  diet,  it  required  6%  of  the  diet  in  the  form  of  pro- 
tein for  body  maintenance,  and  12%  for  normal  growth.  The  same 
results  were  obtained  in  feeding  maize,  or  rice,  as  the  sole  source 
of  protein.  Oat  proteins  were  found  to  be  slightly  better  than 
those  of  wheat,  corn  or  rice,  but  a  large  amount  of  oatmeal  or 
rolled  oats  in  the  diet  was  not  satisfactory.  Several  investigators 
have  found  that,  in  the  case  of  rats,  a  diet  composed  mainly  of 
rolled  oats  caused  serious  constipation.  Investigations  with  peas 
and  beans  showed  that  it  required  ll'^«'-12%  of  the  diet  as  protein 
to  provide  for  body  maintenance  without  growth ;  and  when  bean 
protein  formed  20^  of  the  ration,  the  growth  was  not  nearly 
normal ;  but  this  large  amount  of  beans  produced  excessive  fer- 
mentation in  the  rat's  stomach.  As  a  result  of  very  extensive 
investigations.  Dr.  McCoUum,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  has 
calculated  that  if  milk  proteins  be  assigned  the  value  of  100 ;  the 
proteins  of  oat  and  millet  seeds  would  be  about  75 ;  wheat,  maize 
and  rice  proteins,  about  50 ;  flaxseed,  40 ;  and  peas  and  navy 
beans,  about  25.  It  was  found  that  cereal,  bean  and  pea  mixtures, 
as  the  sole  source  of  protein,  did  not  induce  optimum  well-being. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  the  proteins  of  soy  beans  are  more 
valuable  than  those  of  ordinary  beans.  Investigations  have  shown 
that  if  optimum  well-being  is  to  be  attained,  the  ration  must 
supply  a  moderate  excess  of  protein  over  that  required  to  maintain 
nitrogenous  equilibrium  during  a  long  period;  and  that  vitality  is 
greatly  lowered  by  a  diet,  otherwise  adequate,  but  near  the 
physiological  minimum  in  its  protein  content.  From  these  in- 
vestigations we  realize,  perhaps  as  never  before,  the  need  for  an 
adequate  supply,  not  only  of  protein,  but  of  protein  suitable  for 
o]itinmm  well-being. 
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Another  essential  in  the  diet  is  that  of  mineral  matter.  In- 
vestigations have  shown  that  the  efficient  utilization  of  food  by 
growing  animals  is  not  possible  when  the  diet  is  deficient  in 
mineral  matter.  For  instance,  cereals,  beans  and  peas  are  lacking 
in  sodium  and  calcium,  and  unless  these  mineral  constituents  are 
supplied,  we  cannot  have  growth  or  even  'body  maintenance.  Milk 
and  the  leaves  of  plants  will  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  seeds. 
Tiifortunately  the  leaves  of  plants  are  often  prepared  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  valuable  mineral  constituents  are  lost. 

Until  comparatively  recently,  it  was  considered  that  a  diet  sup- 
plying a  sufficient  fuel  value,  and  containing  the  necessary  protein 
and  mineral  constituents  was  an  adequate  diet;  now  we  know  that 
ar  least  two  other  factors  are  essential.  These  two  substances,  or 
groups  of  substances — the  chemical  nature  of  W'hich  is  still  un- 
known— ha\'e  by  some  investigators  been  called  vitamines ;  others 
have  objected  to  this  name,  and  until  the  substances  are  identified 
chemically,  we  may  expect  no  definite  agreement  as  to  name,  but 
if  we  take  the  word  vitamine  to  mean  "  essential  to  life  "  rather 
than  to  indicate  anything  about  the  chemical  structure,  we  may 
call  the  substances  vitamines,  for  if  life  is  to  be  maintained,  these 
substances  must  be  present  in  the  diet.  Investigations  have  clearly 
showm  two  such  essential  substances.  One  of  these  is  soluble  in 
water,  also  in  alcohol,,  and  may  be  called  the  water-soluble 
vitamine.  This  substance  is  everywhere  present,  in  relative 
abundance,  in  natural  foods,  so  unless  the  diet  is  mainly  composed 
of  manufactured  products,  it  should  not  be  lacking  in  this  essen- 
tial factor. 

It  h^s  been  known  for  years  that  people  in  Eastern  lands,  who 
live  on  a  diet  composed  almost  wholly  of  polished  rice,  develop  a 
disease  called  beri-beri ;  and  that  this  disease  can  be  cured  by  feed- 
ing the  rice  polishings.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1912  that  it 
was  discovered  that  the  outer  layers  of  'the  rice  kernel,  the  part 
removed  in  the  polishing,  contained  a  specific  substance  which 
could  be  extracted  from  the  polishings ;  and  it  was  the  lack  of  this 
specific  substance  that  caused  beri-beri  ;  and  unless  the  missing 
dietary  factor  was  added  to  the  diet,  the  disease  ended  in  paralysis 
and  death. 

This  specific  substance  found  in  the  outer  layers  of  the  rice 
kernel  is  the  so-called  water-soluble  vitamine,  and  investigations 
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liave  since  shown  that  it  is  practically  everywhere  abundant  in 
natural  foods.  When  we  mill  our  wheat  so  as  to  have  only  the 
endosperm  in  the  flour,  our  flour  is  lacking  in  this  water-soluble 
factor,  A  diet  of  white  flour  bread  and  butter  is  lacking  in  this 
essential,  while  a  bowl  of  white  bread  and  milk  is  not  so  lacking. 
Then  experiments  have  indicated  that  while  ordinary  beef  muscle 
contains  a  small  amount  of  this  substance,  it  does  not  contain  an 
adequate  amount.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  liver,  apparently, 
is  highly  efficient  as  a  source  of  this  water-soluble  essential. 

Investigations  with  regard  to  the  water-soluble  vitamine  have 
been  conducted  by  means  of  feeding  experiments.  Young  rats 
were  fed  on  a  diet  satisfactory  in  every  respect  except  for  the 
absence  of  this  water-soluble  essential.  For  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks  the  rats  continued  to  gain  in  weight ;  then  there  was  either 
a  brief  period  of  maintenance  followed  by  rapid  decline,  or  a 
steady  loss  of  weight ;  and  usually  between  the  thirtieth  and 
fortieth  day,  the-  rats  began  to  lose  muscular  control ;  and  if  the 
essential  dietary  factor  was  still  withheld,  the  young  rats  died. 
If,  when  the  critical  stage  was  reached,  the  young  rats  were  fed 
extracts  of  the  water-soluble  factor  prepared  from  beans,  wheat  or 
other  food,  they  recovered. 

The  other  dietary  essential  is  one  that  is  soluble  in  fats  and 
may  be  termed  the  fat-soluble  vitamine.  The  water-soluble  factor 
is  never  associated  with  fats  in  foods.  The  fat-soluble  factor 
is  found,  in  most  concentrated  form,  in  butter  fat  and  in  egg  yolk 
fat;  but  it  is  not  found  in  any  fats  or  oils  of  vegetable  origin. 
It  is  found  in  such  organs  as  the  liver  and  kidneys  freed  from 
visible  fat,  and  occurs  fairly  abundantly  in  the  leaves  of  ])lants ; 
but  is  not  found,  in  adequate  amount,  in  the  cereals,  or  in  beans 
or  peas.  We  are  told  by  investigators  that  if  the  diet  fed  to  young- 
rats  is  lacking  in  the  fat-soluble  factor,  but  otherwise  adequate, 
the  young  rats  may  continue  to  gain  in  weight  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  but  then  gradually  lose  weight,  become  emaciated,  the  eyes 
become  very  much  irritated,  eventually  blindness  ensues,  and  the 
rat  usually  dies  within  three  months.  If  the  missing  dietary 
factor  is  added  to  the  diet  before  the  eyes  become  too  badly 
affected,  recovery  is  prompt.  There  is  no  loss  of  motor  function, 
when  the  fat-soluble  vitamine  is  lacking,  as  there  is  when  the 
water-soluble  factor  is  withheld.     In  an  article  bv  Dr.  MdCollum 
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in  the  February  Journal  of  Home  Ecotwrnics,  he  tells  of  serious 
consequences  that  have  actually  arisen  in  Japan  and  in  Denmark. 
•Since  the  introduction  of  the  milk  separator  in  Denmark,  in  the 
course  of  five  years,  a  Copenhagen  physician  observed  about  forty- 
five  children  in  the  country  vs^ho  were  fed  on  separator  milk  and 
vegetable  food,  who  suffered  from  eye  troubles.  The  eyes  became 
swollen,  inflamed  and  infected,  and  unless  something  was  done  to 
correct  the  faulty  diet,  blindness  resulted.  The  physician  found 
that  the  introduction  of  whole  milk  caused  an  immediate  respons^e 
and  recovery,  providing  the  eyes  were  not  too  badly  injured.  Dur- 
ing times  of  famine  among  the  vegetarian  people  of  Japan,  there 
have  been  reported  hundreds  of  cases  of  this  same  eye  trouble 
among  young  children.  A  Japanese  physician  discovered  that  the 
condition  could  be  cured  by  feeding  chicken  livers.  It  is  now 
known  that  it  is  a  question  of  supplying  the  fat-soluble  vitamine ; 
and,  as  Dr.  McCollum  says,  others  livers  would  do  just  as  well,  oi- 
butter  fat  or  ^gg  yolk  fat. 

A  diet,  to  be  safe,  then,  must  yield  an  adequate  fuel  value,  and 
it  must  contain  a  satisfactory  content  of  protein,  mineral  con- 
stituents, fat-soluble  and  water-soluble  vitamines.  All  these 
dietary  factors  are  essential,  and  investigators  tell  us  that  one  fac- 
tor is  dependent  on  another.  We  may  have  a  minimum  of  protein 
and,  if  all  the  other  dietary  factors  are  highly  satisfactory,  growth 
may  be  normal;  but  if,  for  instance,  the  mineral  content  is  less 
satisfactory,  then  the  same  amount  of  protein  will  fail  to  nourish, 
and  an  increase  of  protein  will  help  to  offset  a  minimum  of 
mineral  constituents.  Dr.  McCollum  says  if  one  takes  lOO^c  of 
each  factor  as  an  ideal  diet,  one  factor  in  that  diet  can  be  lowered 
to  60%  and  the  animal  make  a  nearly  normal  growth,  and  if  two 
factors  are  lowered  to  the  value  of  70%  each,  the  animal  might 
make  a  three-quarters  normal  growth,  but  if  one  factor  were 
lowered  to  50%,  and  another  to  60%,  signs  of  malnutrition  would 
soon  become  apparent. 

If,  then,  we  are  to  conserve  food  by  cutting  down  consumption, 
we  must  be  sure  that  we  retain  in  the  diet  all  the  essentials,  and 
we  must  remember  that  these  essentials  are  required  in  larger 
proportion  by  the  growing  child  than  by  the  adult  who  doet;  not 
have  to  provide  for  growth,  in  addition  to  body  maintenance. 
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The  need  for  Household  Science  experts,  to  go  overseas,  or  to 
help  with  our  military  forces  at  home,  is  limited;  but  it  is  a 
mistake  to  think  service  directly  concerned  with  our  military 
forces  is  the  only  national  or  patriotic  service.  The  editor 
of  a  miller's  journal  put  it  thus  for  his  miller  and  baker 
readers — "  He  who  grinds  a  barrel  of  flour  or  makes  a  loaf  of 
bread,  to  the  glory  and  good  of  the  nation,  forgetful  of  self,  per- 
forms his  duty  in  a  spirit  of  devotion,  equal  in  its  way  to  that  of 
him  who  goes  forth  to  actual  battle."  With  the  same  spirit  of 
unselfish  devotion,  we  teachers  of  Household  Science  have  an  even 
more  splendid  opportunity  of  making  our  work  in  the  schoolroom 
true  national  senace.  "  It  is  not  a  sordid  association,  patriotism 
and  food.  It  can  be  as  fine  as  the  spirit  of  democracy,  and  as 
ennobling  as  the  struggle  for  democracy.  For  in  these  days,  it  is, 
in  truth,  an  essential  part  of  each." 
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INTERIOR  DECORATION. 
J.  G.  Graham^  Central  Technical  School. 

Interior  decoration  has  uf  late  years  come  in  for  a  good  deal 
of  attention  from  various  classes  of  people. 

The  amiable  young  miss  of  seventeen,  who  writes  the  house- 
hold column  in  the  ladies'  paper,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  informed  on 
the  subject.  :She  is  able,  and  very  willing,  to  give  advice,  with 
equal  confidence,  on  the  choice  of  a  wallpaper  for  the  drawing- 
room;  the  best  system  of  drainage  for  the  garden  path,  or  the 
correct  angle  at  which  a  hat  should  be  worn  at  a  morning  wedding. 

We  are  not,  all  of  us,  so  blest  with  omniscience.  We  humble 
people  who  only  work  at  decoration,  instead  of  writing  about  it, 
are  not  so  confident.  Our  work  presents  to  us  a  continuous  stream 
of  problems,  with  all  the  conditions  of  which  we  must  make  our- 
selves thoroughly  conversant  before  we  venture  an  opinion.  When 
we  do  give  an  opinion,  as  often  as  not  it  is  unacceptable.  It  is 
generally  at  variance  with  what  happens  to  be  fashionable  at  the 
moment,  and  consequently  is  also  different  to  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  ladies'  ])aper  oracle,  and,  her  opinion  being  put  into  print, 
and,  of  course,  whatever  is  printed  being  necessarily  true,  she  has 
all  the  advantage. 

The  departmental  stores  have  also  discovered  that  many 
people  are  beginning  to  take  a  keener  interest  in  the  decor- 
ating, as  well  as  the  furnishing,  of  their  homes.  With  their  usual 
acumen,  they  have  not  been  slow  to  turn  this  human  tendency  to 
commercial,  account.  When  we  want  to  decorate  a  room  now,  all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  go  to  one  of  those  universal  providers,  state  our 
requirements,  and  there  is  forthwith  brought  down  from  its 
labelled  rack  "  the  very  thing  we  ought  to  have,"  "  the  thing 
they're  all  having  this  season,"  ''  the  very  latest  from  New  York." 

Those  stores  have  also  found  out  that,  in  dealing  with  things 
pertaining  to  the  house,  their  clients  are  more  impressed  with,  and 
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place  more  confidence  in,  the  opinion  of  saleswomen,  than  in  that 
of  salesmen.  Women  are  believed  to  know  more  about  household 
arrangements  than  men.  This  is  the  popular  impression,  and, 
catering  to  it,  the  large  commercial  houses  employ  ladies  whom 
they  describe  as  "  experts  "  in  house  decoration.  Large  salaries 
are  paid  to  those  "  experts."  From  their  employers'  standpoint 
they  doubtless  earn  their  salaries,  although  one  never,  by  any 
chance,  meets  one  of  those  clever  decorators  "  experting  "  on  prac- 
tical work. 

Schools  for  the  training  of  those  special  saleswomen  have 
grown  up  like  mushrooms  in  the  last  few  years^  in  the  large 
American  cities.  They  charge  high  fees,  and  turn  out  full-fledged 
"  decorators  "  in  a  couple  of  years. 

There  are  charlatans  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences.  They  find 
their  dupes  among  that  very  large  class  of  [leople  who  are  search- 
ing for  some  easy  and  graceful  way  of  earning  money ;  some 
pleasant,  royal  road  to  the  success,  and  the  salary,  of  competent 
men,  without  the  necessity  of  having  to  undergo  a  long,  and,  to 
them,  unpleasant  training. 

All  schools  that  pretend  to  teach  art  by  correspondence  are 
fraudulent  institutions.  One  can  no  more  be  taught  art  by  mail 
than  one  can  have  one's  hair  cut  by  that  method. 

Interior  decoration  cannot  be  taught  in  an}^  "  school,"  corre- 
spondence, Dv  otherwise.  It  can  only  be  efficiently  taught,  first,  in 
the  workshops  of  a  good  technical  school,  and,  finally')  in  the  doing 
of  actual  decoration  in  actual  houses. 

In  view  of  the  nvimber  of  duped  pupils  from  those  so-called 
"  schools  of  decoration  "  that  come  under  our  notice  every  year, 
it  is  time  that  some  action  were  taken  to  compel  them  to  live  up 
to  their  advertisements. 

House  decoration  is  generally  referred  to  as  a  "  branch '"  of 
art  work.  It  is  really  the  whole  tree.  It  includes  all  the  plastic 
and  graphic  arts.  It  is  their  highest  expression.  All  the  greatest 
art  work  of  the  world  is,  and  has  been,  house  decoration.  All  the 
greatest  artists  have  been  house  decorators.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  all  art  instruction  that  does  not  lead  in  that  direction  is  lead- 
ing nowhere. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  universal  scope  of  its  application 
and  the  unlimited  field  which  it  offers  for  the  expression  of  the 
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entire  gamut  of  art  utterance.  Beginning  with  the  Temple  of  the 
Home,  with  its  Sanctuary,  the  Fireside,  how  powerful  is  the 
influence  on  the  plastic  mind  of  youth  of  honesty  of  construction 
and  beauty  of  design  of  the  simple  furniture  and  utensils  of  every- 
day use.  That  everything  our  children  see  and  use  at  home  should 
be  characterized  by  sound  workmanship,  good  materials,  and 
refined  colour,  is  of  the  greatest  moment  in  the  moulding  of  good 
character.  Cheap  workmanship,  shoddy  materials,  and  crude 
colour,  are  more  deadening  in  their  influence  than  we  realize  them 
to  be. 

Our  Temples  of  Learning — our  schools.  Those  alone  offer  a 
world  of  opportunity  to  all  the  artists  we  are  likely  to  raise  dur- 
ing the  next  hundred  years.  It  is  little  use  our  giving  our  chil- 
dren beautiful  home  surroundings  if  the  refining  influences  they 
receive  are  going  to  be  destroyed  by  the  ugliness  of  school  in- 
teriors whose  gaunt  walls  check  every  effort  the  budding  imagina- 
tion makes  towards  growth. 

Our  Temples  of  Justice  and  good  government,  our  Court 
Houses,  and  Town  Halls,  could  be  enriched  by  records  in  picture 
and  word  of  all  that  is  noble  in  our  civic  life  of  the  past,  and  all 
that  is  hopeful  for  the  future.  Every  citizen  would  look  on  the 
honour  of  being  included  in  the  city's  pictured  story  as  the  highest 
to  which  he  could  attain. 

And  over  all  rise  the  Temples  of  our  God.  Their  decoration 
offer  to  our  artists  the  opportunity  of  expressing  the  noblest 
thoughts  in  the  noblest  way,  which  is  the  greatest  thing  that  art 
can  do ! 

The  hindering  influences  to  our  artistic  growth  hitherto  have 
been  many  and  varied ;  most  of  them  such  as  are  characteristic  of 
all  young  countries.  We  have  been  so  concerned  with  our  material 
progress  that  we  have  tended  to  push  aside  anything  that  appeared 
to  our  youthful  vision  to  hamper  that  progress.  Now.  however, 
we  may  be  said  to  be  approaching  our  majority  as  a  nation.  We 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone. 
We  are  looking  around  in  an  endeavour  to  find  out  what  most  we 
lack,  and  we  are  fain  to  admit  that  we  fall  short  in  the  "  things 
of  the  spirit."  We  tend  to  make  another  youthful  mistake  by 
trying  to  buy  those  things.  Probably  that  is  where  we  are  now, 
trying  to  buy  what  can  only  be  grown.    Our  materialism  is  receiv- 
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ing  some  rude  shocks.  We  find  that  there  are  some  things  that 
money  cannot  buy.  When  that  fact  has  thoroughly  "  soaked  in  " 
we  will  have  reached  the  turning-point.  The  opinions  expressed 
in  the  discussions  here  give  evidence  that  we  are  beginning  to 
'"  follow  the  gleam." 

Hypnotised  as  we  have  been  by  the  "  pretty  picture  painting  " 
idea  of  art,  we  have  allowed  its  true  sphere,  house  decoration, 
to  be  monopolized  entirely  by  commercialism,  where  it  has  been 
systematizer,  standardized,  analyzed  into  parts,  docketed  and 
labelled,  and  generally  Germanized ;  until  now,  when  we  want  any 
decoration  done  we  do  not  have  to  think  for  ourselves  at  all.  That 
is  all  done  for  us  by  specialists.  "  Efficiency  "  has  ''  divided  the 
house  against  itself."  What  we  should  have  in  our  bedrooms  is 
only  to  be  found  in  the  ''  bedroom  department,"  and  woe  betide 
the  adventurous  customer  who  dares  to  attempt  a  disturbance  of 
the  system  by  asking  for  a  dining-room  article  for  his  den. 

The  reason  why  the  commercial  decorators  have  so  strictly 
standardized  decoration  is  obvious.  Freedom  of  choice  would 
mean  their  having  to  employ  competent,  trained  craftsmen, 
capable  of  designing  schemes  to  suit  each  individual  case.  Such 
craftsmen,  as  a  result  of  their  training,  develop  an  independence 
of  mind  that  refuses  to  fit  into  modern  commercial  systems  with- 
out considerable  friction.  The  firms  are  therefore  compelled  to 
keep  a  stereotyped  set  of  schemes  of  decoration,  on  tap,  as  it  were, 
and  those  are  doled  out  to  the  general  public  with  no  other  varia- 
tion than  that  of  the  latest  fashionable  fad. 

To  enumerate  the  numberless  ways  by  which  the  life  is  taken 
out  of  house  decoration  by  the  deadening  influence  of  fashion 
would  fill  a  good-sized  volume,  but  a  few  of  the  more  obvious  may 
be  instanced : 

Oeilings  are  nearly  always  white.  There  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  be.  Many  reasons  could  be  advanced  against  the 
custom.  A  cold,  dead  white  is  sure  to  be  out  of  tone  with  most 
things  in  any  room.  The  same  may  be  said  of  white  painted 
woodwork. 

Dining  rooms  are  mostly  in  dark  and  heavy  colours,  yet  rich 
and  cheerful  colours  aid  digestion. 

Drawing  rooms,  being  "  rooms  of  leisure,"  should  be  repose- 
ful, and  conducive  to  contemplative  moods.  Oustom  turns  them 
into  museums  of  tumultuous  trumpery. 
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The  continued  use  of  what  is  called  period  furniture  is  a 
hindrance  to  the  development  of  the  arts  in  our  own  time.  How- 
ever well  the  old  styles  of  furniture  suited  the  times  in  which  they 
were  used,  they  are  entirely  unsuited  to  our  modem  conditions. 

If  some  of  the  respectable  ladies  who  are  ^'  period  "  enthusiast* 
only  knew  the  origin  of  some  of  their  cherished  "'  antiques," 
especially  the  gilded  chair  variety,  they  would  think  rather 
furiously.  All  reproductions  of  old-  work,  except  such  as  are  made 
for  museums,  are  born  of  affectation. 

Why  do  we  use  plate  rails  ?  For  some  unknown  reason  it  has 
come  to  be  considered  an  infallible  sign  of  good  taste  if  one  takes 
to  collecting  bric-a-brac.  The  gathering  up  of  every  scrap  of 
"  Dutch  "  stuff,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  has  been  a  craze  on  this 
continent  for  quite  a  long  time  now.  The  plate  rail  came  into 
being  to  show  oft"  our  choice  bits  of  delft.  We  are  all  collectors 
now,  so  the  builders  put  a  plate  rail  up  in  at  least  one  room  of 
every  house. 

Why  do  we  use  loose  covers?  We  upholster  our  chairs 
with  rich  and  delicate  materials,  that  they  may  look  well 
when  our  visitors  come,  but  for  fear  that  some  of  our  friends  might 
absent-mindedly  sit  on  them,  we  cover  them  over  with  gorgeous 
chintz  petticoats. 

Why  are  all  our  verandah  steps  painted  battle-ship  grey  ?  We 
go  to  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  get  a  pleasant  colour  scheme  for  the 
outside  of  the  house  and  then  spoil  the  whole  effect  at  the  last 
moment  by  this  dead,  cold,  and  unpleasant  colour. 

Why  do  we  hang  an  electric  fixture  which  is  so  heavy  as  to 
require  a  chain  strong  enough  to  moor  a  ship  to  carry  it  ?  Because 
the  manufacturer  says  we  must. 

Wliy  do  we  use  brass  bedsteads  ?  Because  brass  takes  a  high 
l^olish,  and  the  higher  the  polish  the  higher  the  price.  If  we  men- 
tion wooden  bedsteads  we  are  told  they  are  unsanitary,  and,  of 
course  we  believe  what  we  are  told.     The  salesman  knows. 

Why  do  we  use  furniture  with  such  highly  polished  surfaces 
that  we  get  prematurely  aged  in  protecting  them  from  being 
scratched?  Because  we  accept  polish,  instead  of  finish,  in  furni- 
ture, as  we  do  in  people.  Iii  both,  the  surface  is  artificial,  and  in 
both,  the  natural  finish  is  the  more  beautiful. 
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And  so  we  might  go  on,  enumerating  the  many  directions  in 
which  we  have  sacriiiced  our  right  to  choose  and  jndge  for  our- 
selves. 

But  the  defects  of  our  present  methods  of  getting  our  houses 
decorated  are  well  enough  known.  Let  us  consider  remedies,  and 
how  we,  as  teachers,  may  apply  them. 

Architecture  is  the  parent  of  all  the  arts.  Some  knowledge  of 
it  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  any  art.  The  designing  of 
pattern  cannot  be  tanght  unless  the  pupil  understandsi  the  purpose 
for  which  the  design  is  to  be  used,  and  the  material  in  which  it  is 
to  be  executed.  The  making  of  colour  harmonies  cannot  be  effi- 
ciently taught,  unless  the  pupil  knows  to  what  surfaces  the  colour 
is  to  be  applied,  in  how  large  a  quantity,  and  under  what  con- 
dition of  light  it  is  to  be  seen.  Purpose  is  the  first  thing  in  the 
making  of  anything. 

To  that  end  I  would  suggest  that  all  art  instruction  begin 
with  the  teaching  of  architecture. 

This  may  sound  like  a  revolutionary,  and  perhaps,  an  im- 
possible, suggestion. 

The  teaching  of  architecture  as  outlined  in  the  text-books  on 
the  subject  means  the  study  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman.  Italian, 
and  Gothic  examples,  comprising  a  riotous  revelling  among  col- 
umns, capitals,  entablatures,  cornices,  mouldings,  ancanthus 
leaves,  and  trefoils.  A  most  formidable  undertakingi  and  (let  this 
be  whispered,  lest  the  big  pundits  hear  us)  an  utterly  useless  pro- 
cedure, especially  to  beginners  in  this  country,  where  there  are  no 
good  examples  of  old  work  to  be  seen. 

But  every  child  lives  in  a  house  of  some  kind,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  it  would  be  any  more  difficult  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  make  a 
plan  and  elevations  to  scale  of  a  room,  than  it  would  be  to  produce 
the  patterns  that  we  see  at  every  exhibition  of  school  "  art  "  work. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  public  would  rather  see  the  pretty 
patterns,  but  that  is  because  the  public  have  never  (unfortunately 
for  the  appearance  of  our  streets)  been  taught  to  see  the  beauty  in 
a  good  architectural  plan. 

From  a  scale  plan  to  a  perspective  would  be  an  easy  step,  and 
if  each  pupil  were  required  to  work  out  a  plan  and  elevations  and 
a  perspective  of  their  own  homes,  the  resulting  interest  and  benefit 
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would  be  more  than  the  "  decoration  "  of  many  almanacs  or  match 
scratchers  could  give. 

To  the  teacher  it  would  open  up  new  avenues  of  thought, 
through  which  he  might  lead  his  pupils.  For  instance,  when  a 
city  pupil  brought  in  a  plan,  showing  a  frontage  of  sixteen  feet 
against  a  depth  of  forty,  that  would  provide  the  teacher  with  a 
good  chance  of  drawing  their  attention  to  the  reasons  why  they 
had  to  suffer  from  such  inconvenient  houses ;  how  their  health  and 
happiness  were  constantly  sacrificed  to  commercial  greed;  how 
light,  air,  and  playing  space  were  denied  them,  that  the  speculator 
in  real  estate  might  make  holiday.  This  would  fix  the  architec- 
tural absurdity  on  their  minds,  to  bear  fruit  in  the  coming  years. 

The  Board  of  Education  might,  in  some  places,  fire  the  teacher 
who  so  impudently  tried  to  spoil  their  private  businesses,  but  a 
good  teacher  wouldn't  mind  that.  The  school  instructor  who 
couldn't  earn  his  living  in  half-a-dozen  other  ways  is  not  much 
use  as  a  teacher. 

The  chief  value  of  such  a  course  of  architectural  instruction 
would  be  that  it  would  lead  the  pupils  to  take  an  interest  in  how 
the  ordinary  things  of  every-day  life  are  made.  It  would  create 
an  interest  in  the  ordinary  crafts,  and  would  be  the  simplest  way 
of  proving  to  them  that  art  is  not  efficiently  expressed  except 
through  craft. 

The  manual  training  classes  would  have  a  new  meaning  for 
the  boys ;  they  would  no  longer  be  troubled  by  the  ghost  of  the 
mathematically  exact  towel  roller.  They  would  realize  the  joy  of 
the  crafts,  and  also  the  adventure.  Boys  have  never  yet  been  told 
of  the  adventure  of  the  crafts.  Their  teachers  have  not  told  them, 
because  their  teachers  do  not  know,  because  they  have  never  been 
told,  and  thus  it  comes  that  Mr.  Leake  is  able  to  say  that  he  knows 
of  a  principal  who,  in  six  years,  has  never  been  inside  the  manual 
training  section  of  his  school. 

After  such  a  course  the  teacher  might  then  speak  to  the  pupils, 
with  some  hope  of  being  understood,  concerning  art,  and  its  in- 
fluence on  the  world  through  the  crafts;  of  the  styles  of  archi- 
tecture, and  how  they  came  to  be;  of  the  simple  and  beautiful 
decoration  of  the  old  days;  and  how,  through  our  sophistication. 
we  have  lost  it. 

Dr.  Hughes,  in  his  fine  address,  pressed  home  on  us  the 
necessity  for  training  men  to  develop  the  vast  resources  of  Canada. 
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The  developing  of  those  resources  is  not  the  end  of  our  endeavour. 
All  activities  are  but  means  to  the  one  great  end  of  making  a 

^'  happy  fireside  clime 

For  weans  an'  wife." 

That's  what  we're  all  working  for;  and  when  we  have  become 
possessed  of  the  means  for  providing  the  "  fireside  clime "  we 
realize  that  we  have  neglected  to  train  men  capable  of  building  a 
comfortable  home,  and  an  uncomfortable  home  can  never  be  a 
happy  one.  H.  Gr.  Wells  says  somewhere  that  all  the  vital  ener- 
gies of  the  world  are  directed  towards  the  birth  of  a  child,  and 
when  the  child  comes,  we  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  we  have  for- 
gotten to  teach  the  mother  how  to  rear  it. 

Our  first  care  must  be  to  train  the  home-builders.  We  cannot 
have  good  decoration  unless  we  have  good  architecture  first.  If 
the  inside  plan  and  arraagements^  of  a  house  are  good,  the  outside 
may  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  itself.  Given  a  good  plan,  the 
decoration  and  the  furnishing  are  decided — not  by  the  stores,  not 
by  what  is  the  latest  thing  used  in  the  "  best "  houses,  nor  by  our 
neighbours,  nor  by  our  friends  and  relations,  but  by  our  habits  of 
life  and  our  interests. 

The  habits  of  life  and  the  interests  of  every  family  vary  to  a 
considerable  extent.  No  two  families  are  alike,  and  yet  we  all 
have  the  same  decorations,  the  same  furniture,  the  same  pictures, 
the  same  curtains,  the  same  cushions,  even  the  same  little  knick- 
knacks  on  the  same  highly  polished  piano,  and  we  flatter  our- 
selves into  the  belief  that  we  have  each  of  us  expressed,  in  the 
choosing,  our  own  particular  individuality. 

At  the  bidding  of  the  commercial  decorator  we  go  back  to 
crude,  early  Victorian  chintz,  with  gaudy,  ugly  patterns,  instead  of 
the  much  more  refined  colour  and  pattern  of  the  best  of  present- 
day  work. 

We  use  brass  rods  for  all  our  curtains,  even  when  their  glitter- 
ing polish  destroys  the  entire  colour  scheme,  just  because  the 
furnishing  people  say  we  must. 

The  builder  sticks  up  a  picture  rail  in  every  house.  A  tenant 
who  does  not  want  pictures  would,  to  him,  be  an  oddity.  The 
result  is  that  the  upper  portion  of  our  walls  are  criss-crossed  with 
many  yards  of  picture  wire. 
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We  have  come  to  look  ou  pictures  as  being  just  as  necessarv  as 
chairs  and  tables,  yet  a  wall-paper  which  is  good  in  design  and 
colour  is  very  much  more  interesting  than  many  of  the  pictures 
with  which  we  cover  it  over. 

When  we  become  possessed  of  interesting  and  beautiful  pieces 
of  china,  instead  of  putting  them  into  regular  use,  thus  benefiting 
by  their  beauty,  we  hide  thenij  away  in  cabinets.  Things  that  are 
too  good  to  use  should  not  be  made. 

The  affectation  of  the  "  best  room,"  of  tiie  "  reception  room," 
in  small  houses,  and  the  '*  den,"  is  happily  dying  out-.  Those 
museum  rooms  have  been  the  cause  of  a  good  deal  of  junk 
collecting. 

We  stretch  tapestry,  silk,  and  chintz  tightly  over  walls  instead 
of  letting  them  hang,  as  they  were  intended  to  do.  We  thus  lose 
all  the  beauty  of  the  texture  and  lustre  of  the  material. 

Those  and  many  other  strange  things  we  daily  do  in  our 
homes,  not  because  we  like  to  do  them,  but  simply  because  we  are 
told  to  do  them  by  our  friends,  the  store  people,  or  Mrs.  Grundy. 

When  we  see  a  large  barn-like  structure,  built  of  very  red 
brick,  faced  with  white  machine-made  stone,  slightly  thicker  than 
stout  card-board ;  this  stone  stretches  along  the  coping,  around  the 
main  door,  the  window  sills,  and  heads,  and  down  the  two  flanking' 
pilasters ;  large,  gaunt  windows  nearly  flush  with  the  outside  walls, 
look  coldly  out  on  a  hard,  flat,  cement  or  gravel  lot,  fenced  in  by  a 
cruel,  iron  railing ;  then  we  know  that  we  are  looking  at  an  up-to- 
date  schoolhouse,  where  the  trustees  have  been  determined  not  to 
spend  the  ratepayers'  money  foolishly  on  expensive  materials 
and  have  consequently  wasted  it  criminally  on  soul-destroying 
ugliness. 

Inside  the  edifice,  the  aspect  is  still  more  ''  barny."  Broad, 
bare  flank  walls  and  ceilings  of  a  dead,  or  dirty,  white,"  relieved 
by  portraits  of  the  King  and  Queen,  printed  in  Germany,  in 
German  colours,  and  resplendent  in  unmitigated  gold  frames,  or 
a  chromo-lithograph  of  Queen  Victoria,'  handing  a  Bible  to  a 
nigger,  and  called  "  The  Secret  of  England's  Greatness." 

The  sum  we  spend  annually  on  what  we  call  art  teaching  must 
be  quite  a  large  one.  Whatever  it  is,  in  face  of  those  conditions, 
we  might  as  well  throw  it  into  Lake  Ontario.  Were  it  not  for  the 
saving  influence  of  the  teachers'  personalities,  such  places  would 
endauffer  the  mental  balance  of  the  children. 
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The  deadening  power  of  ugliness  is  not  yet  realized  by  the 
general  public.  Its  evil  influence  is  not  so  evident  to  the  senses 
as  is,  for  instance,  the  effect  of  strong  drink.  It  is  equally 
virulent,  but  more  insidious.  When  we  come  to  understand  that, 
we  will,  perhaps,  see  that  not  only  our  schools,  but  our  churches, 
do  not  offend  the  eyes  of  our  children.  In  the  latter  buildings  the 
"  beauty  of  holiness  "  is  emphasized  by  wooden  traceried  window- 
frames,  painted  and  sanded  to  look  like  stone.  Plaster  capitals 
painted  to  imitate  bronze.  Wooden  columns  painted  to  imitate 
marble.  Plaster  mouldings  imitated  in  paint  on  the  walls,  and 
paper  imitations  of  stained  glass  stuck  on  plain  window-panes. 
As  we  quietly  retire  from  this  centre  of  beauty  and  truth,  and 
reverently  close  the  front  door,  we  see  that  it  also  is  painted  and 
grained  "to  look  like  oak. 

We  read  in  the  "  Biglow  Papers  "  that 

"  You've  got  to  get  up  early 
If  you  want  to  take  in  God." 

We  commend  this  quotation  to  the  clergy  and  managers  of  the 
churches  of  Ontario. 

A  higher  order  of  interior  decoration  will  only  come  from  our 
children  being-  taught  the  true  function  of  art,  that  of  making 
labour  joyful.  The  nobility  of  the  humble  crafts  must  be  im- 
pressed on  them.  The  inability  to  make  some  useful  thing  must 
come  to  be  considered  a  disgrace,  and  the  highest  honour  the 
making  of  some  useful  and  beautiful  thing. 

And,  as  "  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever,"  so  must  the 
youth  be  trained  to  work  for  a  permanent  result.  The  constant 
making  and  scrapping  and  making,  that  is  so  prevalent  on  this 
continent  (perhaps  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  a  growing  country) 
has  a  very  bad  effecti  on  the  workman.  'No  craftsman  can  give  of 
his  best  when  he  knows  his  work  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  be 
destroyed  from  mere  whim. 

A  subject  of  universal  interest,  such  as  this  is,  cannot  have 
even  the  fringe  of  it  adequately  touched  in  such  a  short  paper.  A 
few  thoughts  on  various  points,  taken  down  verbatim  in  ordinary 
conversation  on  the  subject,  may  be  of  interest. 

In  schoolrooms,  if  the  woodwork  is  dark,  have  the  walls  and 
eeiliuffs  (if  they  are  plaster  finished)  done  in  a  deep  colour  of  an 
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analagous  iharmony.  Never  let  children  look  on  white,  or  very 
pale  tints. 

Be  sure  that  the  divisions  of  walls,  by  rails,  or  mouldings,  are 
proportionate.    Never  let  children  look  on  disproportionate  spaces. 

If  we  cannot  have  the  best  decoration,  that  is,  the  noblest 
thoughts  expressed  in  the  noblest  way,  on  our  schoolroom  walls, 
let  us  do  without  any  at  all.  A  pleasant  division  of  the  spaces,  iri 
good  colour,  finished  by  well-designed  plain  lines,  is  better  than 
more  ambitious  subjects  indifferently  executed. 

Pictures  with  white  matts  should  be  taken  from  their  frames, 
the  matts  tinted  to  the  same  tone  as  the  walls,  and  replaced. 
White  objects  destroy  any  colour  scheme. 

When  using  coloured  chalks  to  colour  blackboard  drawings, 
tint  in  lines  instead  of  mass;  the  grey  of  the  board  showing 
between  the  lines,  keeps  the  drawing  in  tone  with  the  blackboard. 

Nature  emphasizes  beauty  of  form  in  some  flowers,  beauty  of 
colour  in  others.  Show  daffodils  in  twos  or  threes,  golden  rod  in 
masses. 

Realistic  representations  of  nature  are  useful  as  studies,  but 
are  not  necessarily  expressions  of  art. 

For  Dwelling  Houses — Ready-made  decorations  from  the 
stores  are  just  as  likely  to  fit  our  rooms  as  their  ready-made  clothes 
are  to  fit  our  bodies.  They  have  the  same  effect;  they  make  us 
all  look  alike ;  their  continued  use  makes  us  all  think  alike. 

Don^t  take  the  advice  of  any  salesman  as  to  what  is  best  for 
your  individual  case.  A  man  who  is  content  to  sell  things  instead 
of  making  them  will  let  his  advice  to  you  be  governed  by  what  he 
happens  to  have  in  stock.  If  the  maker  is  also  the  vendor,  his 
advice  is  more  reliable. 

We  should  encourage  the  local  craftsman.  Every  time  we 
send  "  into  the  city  "  for  the  things  we  want,  we  deprive  the  local 
man  of  so  much  experience,  without  which  he  cannot  develop. 

We  all  admit  the  advantage  of  having  a  family  doctor,  one 
who  has  known  us  from  our  birth,  and  is  therefore  best  able  to 
advise  us.  He  is  usually  a  personal  friend.  So  should  our 
decorator  be.  He  has  a  more  powerful  influence  over  our  minds 
than  we  realize.  The  "  city  "  decorator  will  sell  us  as  much  of 
his  time  and  his  wares  as  we  care  to  pay  for.  The  local  decorator 
will  take  his  pleasure  in  the  congenial  adventure  of  harmonizing 
our  surroundings  to  our  personalities. 
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We  iiave  hitherto  been  training  artists  with  the  only  goal 
before  them  of  owning  a  studio,  painting  small  pictures,  and 
peddling  them  wherever  they  can  get  a  market.  Of  course,  they 
put  their  position  differently  themselves.  The  store  where  they 
sell  their  wares  they  call  an  exhibition.  They  do  not  advertise 
"bargain  sales  of  their  works,  but  the  bargain  sales  are  there  just 
the  same.  Only  they  take  the  form  of  "  one-man  shows,"  to  which 
"  art  lovers  "  are  invited  by  special  ticket,  "  to  view  the  works  of 
Mr.  Daub,  at  the  Pedlar  galleries;  music  and  light  refreshments 
served."  Every  man-Jack  who  goes  there  knows  that  he  is 
expected  to  buy  some  "  little  thing  "  to  add  to  his  collection. 

The  whole  thing  is  rather  degrading,  and  the  sooner  the  public 
realize  it  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  whole  community. 

That  realization  can  only  corne  through  the  efforts  of  the  school 
teachers.  They  have  first  to  be  convinced  that  the  only  rational 
fields  for  artistic  expression  are  those  of  architecture  and  its  allied 
arts.  .  The  study  of  the  lives  and  works  of  the  men  of  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries  will  bring  about 
that  conviction,  which  will  be  clinched  by  a  study  of  the  works 
and  words  of  their  modern  disciples,  John  Ruskin,  William 
Morris,  Walter  Crane. 

Manual  training  teachers,  technical  teachers,  and  home  science 
teachers  all  learn  art  subjects  much  more  readily  than  those  who 
deal  with  more  academic  subjects. 

It  is  the  experience  of  all  teachers  who  have  to  deal  with 
returned  soldiers'  re-education  work,  that  those  men  who  have 
been  craftsmen  before  take  quite  readily  and  easily  to  the  art 
side  of  their  work,  and  in  much  less  time  than  do  those  who  have 
not  previously  worked  at  a  craft. 

But  we  need  not  labour  the  point.  The  study  of  one 
Gothic  Cathedral  will  convince  us  that  our' carpenters,  weavers, 
stone  masons,  blacksmiths,  plasterers,  etc.,  have  in  the  past  been 
the  greatest  artists,  and  the  greatest  artists. of  our  own  day  are 
those  who  have  mastered  some  useful  craft. 

When  the  ultra-artist  speaks  of  his  work  as  "  fine  art  "  we  are 
justified  in  reminding  him  that 'the  "finest"  artist  that  ever 
lived  expressed  himself  at  his  utmost  in  the  decoration  of  a  dwell- 
ing house,  the  decoration  of  a  temple,  and  the  decoration  of  a 
tomb.  * 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  SPELLING  REFORM. 
John  Deaexess^  M.A. 

On  educational  reform  generally,  including  that  of  spelling, 
the  war  has  had  two  opposite  effect?.  It  has  withdrawn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  general  public  but  intensified  that  of  specialists.  There 
is,  however,  a  prevailing  feeling  in  the  English-speaking  world 
that  a  potent  factor  of  the  efficiency  of  our  chief  enemy  has  been 
the  efficiency  of  its  educational  system  and  that  ours  needs  over- 
hauling. This  seems  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  readiness  of 
prominent  men  in  all  walks  of  life  to  consider  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  spelling-book  and  some  other  text-books 
which  should  be  scrapt.  In  a  paper  read  here  to-day  the  Rev.  j\Ir. 
Cox  expresses  surprise  at  the  large  number  of  Englishmen  of 
widely  known  eminence  who  are  subscribing  to  the  memorial  to 
the  British  Premier  for  a  commission  to  investigate  our  spelling 
difficulties.  Many  of  these  are  more  or  less  passiv  in  their  atti- 
tude, but  hundreds  of  them  outside  of  the  teaching  profession,  in- 
cluding such  men  as  Lord  Braye,  H.  G.  Wells,  Sir  Baden-Powell, 
Bishop  Welldon,  Lord  Bryce,  Dr.  Michael  Sadler,  are  activ  sup- 
porters of  reform. 

Dr.  Reginald  Macan,  Master  of  University  College,  Oxford, 
who  presided  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Society,  sends 
us  his  greetings.  He  authorizes  me  to  quote  his  convictions  that 
"  our  English  spelling  is  a  convention  without  rules  or  reason ;  a 
burden  on  the  memory ;  a  constant  recurrence  to  the  dictionary ;  a 
waste  of  time  and  energy  which  might  be  very  much  better  em- 
ployed. Its  chaos  is  unscientific  and  inartistic ;  it  defeats  the 
attempts  of  foreners  to  learn  English  and  bars  perhaps  the 
universal  emplo\Tnent  of  the  English  langiiage  in  the  spiritual 
and  commercial  intercourse  of  mankind.  Every  competent  Eng- 
lish scholar,  be  he  teacher  cir  student,  manufacturer  or  merchant, 
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is  in  favor  of  reform.  Few  will  deny  that  for  a  spelling  at  once 
the  simplest  and  scientific  some  increase  of  the  alfabet  is  neces- 
sary, but  the  B.  S.  Society's  scheme  in  the  meantime  comes  near 
the  ideal  of  "  one  sign,  one  sound."  It  gets  rid  of  most  of  the 
anomalies;  it  is  fairly  self-consistent;  it  is  rational,  economical, 
and  easily  acquired;  it  can  be  adopted  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  it 
is  proving  a  success  in  teaching.  It  saves  time  and  money  and 
toil.    It  appeals  to  common  sense." 

It  was  announced  last  year  that  the  Educational  Department 
of  the  British  Government  had  authorized  experiments  in  teach- 
ing simplified  spelling.  These  experiments  have  been  instituted 
and  their  oversight  has  been  intrusted  to  one  of  the  Government's 
ablest  inspectors.  It  will  be  some  time  before  his  conclusions  can 
be  formed,  not  to  say  publisht,  but  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  quote 
from  reports  of  individual  observers.  Mr.  R.  Jackson,  of  the 
Teachers'  Training  College,  Dundee,  visited  four  of  these  experi- 
ment schools.  The  conclusion  he  reports  is  that  simplified  spell- 
ing will  prove  a  great  time-saver,  will  help  the  training  and  use 
of  the  ear  and  speech  organs  and  will  permit  language-teaching  to 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  mind-growth  to  a 
degree  absolutely  impossible  with  the  present  spelling.  ^h\  Sykes 
reports  observations  of  the  experiment  in  a  school  in  a  poor  dis- 
trict in  Leeds.  His  conclusion  is  that  the  adoption  of  this  method 
will  practically  overcome  all  the  spelling  difficulties  in  Standard  I 
and  after  that  spelling  can  be  safely  omitted  from  the  time-table. 
Miss  Davison  reports  for  a  school  in  Durham,  where  a  combina- 
tion of  simplified  spelling  and  the  Montessori  method  was  tried, 
that  a  six-year-old  class  in  a  little  over  a  month  had  satisfactorily 
that  a  class  of  six-year-old  children  in  a  little  over  a  month  had 
satisfactorily  completed  the  work  that  occupies  the  other  children 
a  whole  year.  .^ 

In  the  United  States  two  of  the  State  Universities  have  re- 
cently adopted  a  measure  of  simplification  in  their  official  publi- 
cations, bringing  the  total  number  of  universities,  colleges  and 
normal  schools  that  sanction  the  use  of  simplified  spelling  by  their 
students  up  to  461.  These  are  attended  by  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  students.  There  are  556  United  States  newspapers  and 
periodicals  using  at  least  the  first  list  of  simplifications  and  claim- 
ing an  aggregate  circulation  of  over  eighteen  million  copies.     The 
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S.  S.  B.  has  nearly  ready  a  handbook  or  desk  dictionary  incor- 
porating with  the  conventional  spellings  all  the  simplifications  that 
have  been  approved. 

In  Canada,  Kova  Scotia  maintains  the  leadership.  This  year 
an  appendix  was  added  to  tie  spelling-book  used  in  that  Province 
giving  a  list  of  approved  simplified  spellings.  The  common-sense 
rule  of  using  or  favoring  the  simpler  of  any  two  authorized  spell- 
ings is  sanctioned. 

In  our  own  Province  no  official  action  to  my  knowledge  has 
been  taken  to  ameliorate  the  spelling-grind.  Many  of  the  teachers 
seem  to  suppose  that  they  are  required  to  compel  the  children  to 
memorize  the  longer  of  the  dictionary  alternatives,  especially  in 
the  "  — or  "  class  of  words.  The  question  is  often  asked :  What 
fraction  of  the  school-time  is  devoted  to  studying  and  examining 
spelling?  The  lowest  estimate  that  I  have  seen  made  places  it  at 
one-eighth.  ISTow,  the  total  cost  of  public  education  in  Ontario 
below"  the  high  school  is  more  than  thirteen  and  a  third  million 
dollars.  The  monetary  waste  is  not  the  chief  one,  but  it  is  worth 
considering,  for  if  our  language  were  as  scientifically  spelled  as 
the  German  is  now  it  would  mean  a  saving  of  over  $1.. 500, 000 
anmiaHy  for  this  Province  alone.  Every  true  friend  of  the  schools 
and  intelligent  patriot  wnll  be  delighted  when  our  educational 
Tillers  yield  to  the  appeal  of  the  last  Imperial  Educational  Con- . 
ference  called  by  the  British  Government,  which  unanimously  de- 
xjlared  that  *'  the  simplification  of  English  spelling  is  a  matter  of 
urgent  importance  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  and  calling  for  such 
practical  steps  in  every  country  as  may  appear  most  conducive  to 
the  ultimate  end  in  view." 
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THE  NEW  DEMOCBACY  IN  ENGLAND. 
Mrs.  H,  S,  Stkathy. 

In  the  mid- Victorian  era,  John  Bright  said  the  central  idea 
of  English  life  and  politics  was  the  assertion  of  personal  liberty. 
Before  the  war,  this  assertion  of  personal  liberty  was  the  ideal  of 
English  democracy.  It  made  extreme  liberals,  year  after  year, 
fight  the  naval  and  military  estimates  and  belittle  the  soldier  and, 
his  profession;  and  almost  handed  the  British  Empire  defenceless 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Germany. 

In  contradistinction  to  John  Bright,  Matthew  Arnold  preached 
the  doctrine  that  there  is,  after  all,  something  greater  than  the 
assertioli  of  personal  liberty,  than  the  freedom  to  do  as  you  like, 
and  he  proclaimed  the  belief  of  "  the  nation  with  collected  and 
corporate  character  controlling  the  individual  will  in  the  name  of 
an  interest  wider  than  that  of  individuals."  That  is  what  the  new 
democracy  means  in  England  to-day.  Not  a  new  type  of  ruler,  or 
a  new  form  of  Grovei*nment,  for  the  Royal  Family  was  never 
seated  so  firmly  in  the  affection  of  their  people  as  to-day,  and 
"  God  Save  the  King  "  was  never  sung  as  heartily.  Since  the  war 
began,  the  King  and  Queen — good  man  and  woman — doing  their 
work  ceaselessly  and  untiringlj-,  have  made  themselves  more  and 
more  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  English  people,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  what  they  symbolize  for  England  is  one  of  the  lessons 
the  new  democracy  has  learned. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  war,  England  seemed  somewhat 
like  an  easy-going  man,  conscious  of  his  strength,  laden  down  with 
much  superfluous  luggage,  starting  to  catch  a  train.  He  had  no 
doubt  of  his  ability  to  catch  the  train,  but  those  of  us  who  were 
looking  on  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  say  "Hurry!  Hurry!" 
But  that  stage  is  long  past  now,  and  the  figure  that  expresses  Eng- 
land to-day  is  that  of  an  athlete,  stripped  of  every  superfuous 
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weight,  and  with  but  one  thought  in  his  heart,  one  sentence 
printed  on  his  hrain,  "Who  dies  if  England  lives;  who  lives  if 
England  dies?" 

Lloyd  George  sajs,  "  England  has  reached  the  stage  where  the 
ordinary  things  of  political  life  sink  into  insignificance  by  the 
side  of  the  tremendous  issues  now  involved.  I  often  think  of  the 
things  we  quarrelled  about  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  I  am 
amazed  at  the  tremendous  things  we  have  in  hand  to-day.  The 
fate  of  millions  of  men  hangs  in  the  balance.  I  feel  angry  when  I 
see  people  worrying  about  the  little  things  of  yesterday  and  think- 
ing those  are  the  things  that  matter,  and  I  say,  '  Are  your  eyes 
not  open  ?     This  is  not  the  time  to  pother.'  " 

And  so  the  extraordinary  paradox  appears  that  war  has  re- 
doubled instead  of  retarding  progress,  and  the  three  great  mea- 
sures that  were  brought  up  in  Parliament  last  year — the  Corn- 
Production  Bill,  Electoral  Reform  Bill,  and  Education  Bill — out- 
strip in  significance  any  measures  that  have  come  before  an  Eng- 
lish Parliament  for  years. 

The  Corn  Production  Act  destroys  the  assumption  that  the 
nation's  economic  life  must  be  governed  by  a  blind  struggle  among 
industries,  and  that  only  those  can  survive  that  bear  the  most 
individual  profit.  This  Bill  guarantees  prices  for  the  coming  five 
years,  and  has  now  restored  to  agriculture  that  'foundation  of  con- 
fidence that  is  essential  before  the  farmer  will  embark  on  the 
absolutely  necessary  increased  production  of  wheat  that  England 
needs. 

The  Electoral  Reform  Bill,  among  other  measures^  brought  in 
the  enfranchisement  of  w'omen  over  thirty,  and  this  measure  was 
carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  the  House  , believing  that 
after  the  war  the  voice  and  opinion  of  women  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  gigantic  and  vital  problems  of  reconstruction. 

The  Education  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fisher,  has  not  yet 
become  law,  but  the  passing  of  the  principal  points  is  only  a 
question  of  time,  and  then,  for  the  first  time  in  England,  the 
claim  of  the  poor  child  for  the  same  ideals  of  education  that  the 
rich  man,  fortified  by  means  and  experience,  selects  for  his  own 
son,  will  be  acknowledged.  Nursery  schools  for  children  under 
five  are  to  be  established.  The  traffic  in  children's  labour,  the 
darkest  blot  on  factorv  life  in  England,  will  be  aboliidied.     The 
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maintenance  of  an  adequate  and  suitable  teaching  staff  will  be 
provided.  The  teaching  of  handicrafts  and  similar  subjects  is 
put  on  an  adequate  footing,  and  when  the  Bill  becomes  law  Par- 
liament will  have  shown  that  it  regards  the  rebuilding  of  young 
England  as  its  most  fitting  monument  to  those  who  have  shed  their 
blood  in  the  national  cause. 

The  taxation  of  wealth  is  also  being  considered  now  in  terms 
that  have  never  before  been  seriously  contemplated.  Just  now  the 
tremendous  war  expenditure  is  met  one-quarter  by  taxation  and 
three-quarters,  by  money  borrowed  on  huge  rates  of  interest,  to  be 
a  burden  on  the  nation's  future.  The  new  proposal  is  that  the 
money  be  raised  mainly  by  direct  taxation  of  income  above  the 
necessary  cost  of  family  maintenance,  and  the  effort  be  made  to 
pay  off  the  national  debt  by  a  special  levy  on  capital. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  while  not 
absolutely  committing  himself  to  this  plan,  says :  "  My  own  feel- 
ing is  that  it  would  be  better  both  for  the  wealthy  capitalist  and 
for  the  country  to  have  this  levy  of  capital."  And  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  after  the  war  there  will  be  economic  changes  in 
England  that  will  make  impossible  fabulous  accumulations  of 
wealth  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  that  one-^third  of  the 
population  of  these  islands  should  be  ofiicially  reported  as  living 
in  life-long  poverty. 

As  Parliament  faces  the  problem  of  the  new  democracy,  so 
does  labour.  When  war  surprised  the  British  nation,  the  labour 
world  was  in  a  state  of  acute  industrial  tension,  irritability, 
jealousy  and  suspicion.  The  solemn  pledges  of  the  Government 
were  given  again  and  again  in  the  most  explicit  manner  in  the 
last  months  of  1914  that  after  the  war  the  Trades  Union  Rules 
and  Shop  Customs  would  be  again  enforced,  that  the  workmen 
were  only  asked  temporarily  to  abandon  these  safeguards  for  the 
patriotic  purpose  of  a  greatly  increased  output.  Yet  it  is  now  a 
matter  of  common  agreement  that  it  will  be  no  more  possible  after 
the  war  to  revert  to  many  of  the  old  pre-war  industrial  rules  than 
it  will  be  to  restore  many  of  the  old  social  conditions.  Labour 
knows  that  at  present  it  has  lost  much  of  its  hardly  earned  pro- 
tection against  those  powerful,  impersonal  forces  of  modern  indus- 
trialism which  almost  automatically  make  for  its  hurt,  but  the 
attitude  of  Labour  to  the  undoubted  needs  of  the  situation  is  beyond 
vill  praise.     When  the  Trades  Unions  are  told  more  men  must  go, 
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they  accept,  for  they  know  the. measure  of  the  situatiou  created 
by  the  collapse  of  Russia,  the  need  of  Italy,  and  the  increased 
pressure  on  the  Western  front,  and  they  send  unceasing  supplies 
of  labour  where  at  present  it  is  most  needed. 

The  Whitley  Report  asked  for  by  Parliament  on  the  suggested 
new  relations  between  employers  and  employed  after  the  war,  out- 
lines the  new  theory  of  democrary  in  regard  to  labour.  The  old 
theory  and  practice  of  the  limitation  of  output  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  wages  must  go  if  this  country  is  to  survive  the  fierce 
competition  of  the  future,  and  labour  desires  the  setting  up  of 
joint  standing  industrial  councils  in  all  trades,  each  council  com- 
posed of  representatives  both  of  the  employers'  federation  and 
trades  union.  The  design  is  to  give  those  employed  in  an  industry 
a  voice  in  moulding  the  conditions  under  which  they  will  work, 
and  also  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  working  men  have  now  been 
educated  for  more  than  a  generation  and  that  they  have  a  right 
above  what  is  merely  represented  by  wages  or  a  strike,  to  take  the 
responsibility  for  fashioning  the  conditions  about  them.  The 
plan,  as  outlined  in  the  report,  is  a  very  human  and  a  fine  one, 
and  if  the  new  democracy  can  carry  it  out  it  will  go  infinitely 
beyond  the  old  dreary  conflict  between  Capital  and  Labour.  J^o 
section  of  the  community  is  more  vitally  a  part  of  the  new 
democracy  than  is  the  womanhood  of  England.  When  war  began, 
woman  moved  first  to  the  posts  already  familiar  to  them- — in  hos- 
])itals  and  convalescent  homes— but  in  a  very  short  time  they  were 
asked  to  release  man-power  in  many  unfamiliar  occupations,  and 
when  the  demand  came  the  response  was  automatically  perfect. 

Tn  1914  two  hundred  thousand  women  were  employed  in  Eng- 
lish factories.  Now,  four  years  later,  there  are  over  one  million 
eight  hundred  thousand  women  so  employed.  Dr.  Addison,  Min- 
ister of  Munitions,  announced  last  June  (1917)  that  eighty  per 
cent,  of  all  the  machine  work  in  shell  and  fuses  a  and  trench  war- 
fare supplies  were  made  by  women.  Tn  many  munition  factories, 
girls  are  seen  with  skin  dyed  yellow  from  the  deadly  acids  they 
work  among,  and  in  factories,  wrecked  sometimes  by  an  internal 
explosion,  sometimes  by  Hun  aeroplane  bombs,  the  newspapers 
invariably  report  there  was  absolutely  no  panic  amongst  the 
women  workers  who  calmly  carried  out  the  directions  given  them. 
No  gathering  of  teachers  but  must  have  a  thrill  of  persoiml  pride 
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in  tlie  tliouglit  of  the  young  London  schoolmistresses  who  last  year, 
as  the  walls  of  their  school  came  crashing  down  in  the  daylight 
raid,  continued  to  protect,  rescue  and  comfort  their  wounded  and 
dying  children  with  the  coolness  and  courage  of  experienced  war 
veterans. 

The  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps,  under  Mrs.  Chalmei-s 
Watson,  who  has  the  rank  equivalent  to  a  Brigadier-General,  is 
doing  most  splendid  work.  Thousands  of  women  are  sent  each 
week  to  France,  after  six  weeks'  training  in  England.  They  work 
in  camps,  officered  by  women,  at  every  possible  sort  of  work 
except  in  the  active  firing  line,  and  they  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  every  four  women  who  cross  the  channel  release 
three  men  for  the  tiring  line.  They  go  as  motor  transport  drivers, 
typewriters,  clerks,  cooks,  bakers,  shoemakers,  aeroplane  makers, 
gardeners,  tailors,  messengers.  The  men  go  forward  and  their 
places  are  taken  automatically  in  this  new  democratic  army  by 
their  waves,  sisters,  and  daughters,  who  claim  the  right  to  work 
for  and,  if  necessary,  to  suffer  for,  England. 

Was  there  love  once  ?     I  have  forgotten  her ! 

Was  their  grief  once  ?     Grief  yet  is  mine. 
Oh,  loved,  living,  dying,  heroic  soldier, 

All  my  joy,  my  love,  my  grief,  are  thine! 

And  now,  .,in  conclusion, .  what  is  the  spirit  of  this  new 
democracy  ?  ]^o  words  of  mine  can  tell  what  a  fine  thing  it  is. 
It  has  taken  absolutely  as  its  motto  Sir  F.  G.  Smith's  words. 
"  Whatever  happens,  whatever  the  cost  may  be  in  love  and  plea- 
sure, whatever  mortgages  we  draw  upon  the  future  vitality  of  our 
stock,  and  upon  our  future  resources,  this  conflict  goes  through  to 
the  death." 

Every  part  of  the  Empire  is  doing  what  in  it  lies.  But  no 
matter  what  we  do,  England  always  gives  the  lead  and  gives  it  so 
magnificently. 

General  Smuts  said  in  one  of  his  speeches :  "  These  are  very 

difficult  and  strenuous  days  in  which  one  learns  many  a  valuable 

lesson  good  for  all  life.     One  of  these  lessons  is  that  under  stress 

of  great  difficulty,  practically  everything  breaks  down  uUimately. 

and  the  only  things  that  survive  are  really  the  simple,  human 

feelings  of  loyalty  and  comradeship  to  your  fellows  and  patriotism 
16^  '       ' 
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whieli  can  stand  any  strain  and  bear  you  through  all  difficulties 
and  privations." 

i^ow  we  know  the  extraordinary'  value  of  these  simple  feelings, 
how  far  they  go,  what  strain  they  can  bear,  and  how  ultimately 
they  support  the  whole  weight  of  civilization.  In  this  splendid 
spirit  the  new  democracy,  not  of  England  alone,  but  of  the  whole 
Empire,  is  facing  the  problems  that  lie  before  us  now  and  that 
will  lie  before  us  when  the  war  ceases.  What  the  new  problems 
will  be  we  cannot  yet  gi*asp;  how  hard  the  struggle  we  cannot  yet 
tell ;  we  can  be  sure  only  that  the  new  democracy  will  build,  as 
England  has  always  built  in  the  past,  on  the  enduring  foundations 
of  loyalty,  comradeship  and  patriotism. 
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The  iDolicy  of  Greece  wheu  the  great  war  came  seemed  to  be 
more  assured  and  obvious  than  that  of  Tioumania  or  Bulgaria,  her 
neighbours:  Greece  was  created  in  the  year  1830  by  the  three 
great  powers  allied  in  1914,  Russia,  France,  and  Great  Britain; 
she  had  been  liberalized  further  by  the  same  powers  in  1863,  when 
her  first  king.  Otto  of  Bavaria,  was  dismissed  for  his  German  and 
autocratic  ways,  and  was  superseded  by  a  constitutional  king 
from  Denmark.  Further,  Greece  is  a  sea-faring  nation  always, 
in  all  times,  ancient  and  modern,  and  necessarily  depends  for  her 
safety  on  the  maritime  powers  and  on  the  navies  of  France  and 
Great  Britain.  Germany  cannot  reach  her  except  through  ^face- 
donia,  and  only  there  by  the  invasion  of  Serbia.  Finally,  Greece 
has  no  hereditary  enemy  of  long  date,  except  Turkey  (Germany's 
ally),  and  no  "  Grsecia  irredenta,"  except  the  western  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor,  where  millions  of  her  people  dwell,  in  daily  danger 
of  Turkish  massacres. 

Everything,  therefore,  pointed  to  her  alliance  with  the  allies ; 
and  these  signs  were  strengthened  by  her  recent  defensive  treaty 
with  Serbia  in  1913  (May  1st),  just  before  the  second  Balkan 
war ;  l)y  which  treaty,  in  order  to  find  an  ally  against  Turkey,  she 
bound  herself  to  assist  Serbia  against  Bulgaria,  should  Bulgaria 
attack  Serbia.  Just  as  Greece  needed  an  ally  against  Turkey,  so 
Serbia  needed  an  ally  should  Bulgaria  move,  for  Bulgaria  would 
move,  Serbia  foresaw,  not  alone,  but  in  alliance  with  Austria. 
The  prospect  of  facing  Austria  in  addition  to  Bulgaria  was  a  very 
serious  problem  to  Venizelos,  the  Premier  of  Greece,  in  1913  ;  but 
the  defensive  alliance  with  Serbia  was  nevertheless  deliberately 
concluded,  in  order  to  protect  Greece  against  Turkey.  It  was 
minimized  and  limited  to  this  extent,  that  Greece  was  not  to  be 
called  into  the  field  if  Austria  moved  alone;  only  if  Bulgaria 
moved  alscf  against  Serbia.  Further,  Serbia  was  to  put  150,000 
men  into  the  field  against  Bulgaria  before  Greece  could  be  called 
upon  to  risk  her  armies  in  such  a  campaign. 
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The  factor  which  barred  the  immediate  entrance  of  Greece 
into  the  war  as  an  ally  of  "  the  allies  "  was  an  historical  accident, 
SO  to  speak,  the  personality,  prejudices  and  beliefs  of  her  king,  the 
Riisso-Dane  bom  in  Greece,  Constantine,  by  birth  and  origin  a 
supporter,  it  might  have  seemed,  of  the  allies,  but  by  marriage  a 
brother-in-law  of  the  Kaiser,  and  by  military  training  and  mili- 
tary judgment  a  believer  in  Germany's  invincibility. 

Probably  as  early  as  1914,  certainly  in  January,  1915, 
Venizelos  began  nego'tiations  for  an  attack  on  Turkey.  He 
sounded  Koumania.  Eoumania  demanded  Bulgaria's  co-operation 
as  a- condition.  He  endeavoured  to  placate  Bulgaria  and  renew 
the  Balkan  League  against  Turkey  of  the  year  1912.  He  proposed 
to  cede  Kavalla,  the  best  port  in  Greece  east  of  Salonica,  captured 
from  the  Turks  in  1912,  and  later  in  1913  in  the  second  Balkan 
war,  from  the  Bulgarians.  He  claimed  to  have  received  his  king's 
consent  to  this  cession.  Serbia  also  was  to  cede  land  on  the  Greek 
northern  frontier  to  Bulgaria.  Then  Turkey  was  to  be  attacked, 
and  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  liberated,  and  the  western  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor  ceded  to  Greece.  One  division  of  the  Greek  army  was 
to  land  in  Thrace  and  co-'operate  with  the  allied  fleets  against 
Gallipoli.  These  plans  for  the  union  of  Greece  and  the  dismem- 
berment of  Turkey  broke  down  at  once  before  Bulgaria  had 
accepted  or  rejected  the  offers  made.  The  Greek  king  repudiated 
outright  the  cession  of  Kavalla  to  Bulgaria.  He  dei;ied  that  he 
had  ever  agreed  to  it.  Further,  he  declared  any  attack  on 
Gallipoli  to  be  militarily  unsound  and  impracticable. 

Events  suggest  that  so  far  his  military  judgment  may  have 
been  sound  (his  subjects  considered  him  the  best  soldier  on  a 
European  throne)  ;  but  that  his  refusal  to  cede  Kavalla  to  Bul- 
garia for  a  consideration  was  not  the  patriotism  of  a  Greek  but  his 
fear  of  Germany,  was  proved  within  fifteen  months  by  his  own 
cession  of  the  same  place  and  district  to  Bulgaria  for  nothing. 

The  king  insisted  on  neutrality,  and  appeared  to  think  that 
the  best  policy  for  Greece  was  to  wait  and  get  what  she  could  out 
of  Germany  after  a  German  victory,  as  the  price  of  neutrality. 
It  was  not  a  promising  policy  for  Greece,  for  there  was  nothing 
practically  to  be  got  from  Germany.  Germany,  already  the  ally 
of  Turkey  and  already  the  friend  at  least  of  Bulgaria,  could  give 
Greece  nothing  except  Cyprus  (which  Great  Britain  also  offered 
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her)  and  the  twelve  islands  off  Rhodes,  seized  from  Turkey  by 
Italy  during^  the  Libyan  war. 

Nevertheless  the  king  chose  the  German  policy.  Venizelos, 
who  is  above  everything  a  constitutional-monarchy  ]3remier,  re- 
cognized the  king's  right  to  appeal  to  the  country  against  a  Par- 
liamentary majority,  whicli  conceivably  had  outlived  their  man- 
date. He  resigned  in  February  (1915).  In  the  end  of  May 
new  elections  were  held.  Venizelos  was  again  returned  with  a 
majority  of  fifty;  but  the  king's  illness  deferred  the  meeting  of 
the  new  House. 

Meanwhile  conditions  became  worse,  A  German  ambassador 
(Baron  Schenk)  had  meanwhile  arrived,  with  plenty  of  money, 
and  had  started  an  anti-ally  press  campaign.  Worse  than  this, 
though  Italy  came  in,  Russia  experienced  her  second  great  defeat 
and  was  rolled  back  out  of  Galicia. 

By  'this  time  Venizelos  was  again  leading  the  Parliament  in 
Athens.  Bulgaria  had  already  joined  Germany  by  a  secret  treaty 
made  in  July  (1915),  and  by  Augiist  she  was  preparing  to  invade 
Serbia. 

The  Serbian-Greek  treaty  now  called  for  a  Greek  declaration 
of  war  against  Bulgaria;  but  the  king's  party  demurred,  and  in 
September  the  king  dismissed  Venizelos,  on  the  German  uncon- 
stitutional theory  that  foreign  ]Dolitics  are  the  king's  domain,  not 
the  Prime  Minister's.  The  new  Prime  Minister,  Zaimi?,  humor- 
ously declined  to  read  the  treaty  with  Serbia.  "  "Wlien  I  am  put 
here,"  he  said,  "  to  resist  its  application,  why  should  I  read  it  ?" 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  allies,  asked  by  Venizelos 
whether  they  would  help  Serbia  to  find  her  150,000  men  against 
Bulgaria  (she  had  only  120,000  to  spare  from  the  war  with 
Austria),  answered  by  sending  a  small  army  to  Salonica. 
Venizelos  said  he  had  asked  a  question  rather  than  asked  for  an 
army,  but  naturally  he  made  only  a  formal  protest.  His  suc- 
cessor, Zaimis,  did  the  same.  Greece  had  never  proposed  to  join 
Germany,  merely  to  remain  neutral,  and  when  Bulgaria  came  in 
even  neutrality  was  distasteful  enough,  since  it  was  a  breach  of 
her  pledge  and  treaty  with  Serbia. 

The  weak  spat  in  the  jiolicy  of  the  allies  was  that  with  their 
hyper-scrupuloui]  nnd  sensitive  regard  for  Greek  neutrality  and 
Bulgarian  neutrality    thef  hsii  waited  far  too  long.     An  army 
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landed  at  Salonica  six  months  sooner  (and  the  treat j  of  1830 
which  established  Greece  gave  them  the  right  at  any  time  to  land 
forces  in  Greece  if  the  three  great  powers  were  in  agreement  about 
it)  might  have  saved  Serbia  and  awed  Bulgaria.  As  it  was,  Bul- 
garia was  already  an  ally  of  Germany's,  and  Serbia  was  already 
doomed.  The  small  allied  army  at  Salonica  saved  Salonica  and 
nothing  else,  and  has  never  yet  been  able  to  do  more  practically; 
except  for  its  Serbian  contingent,  which  enabled  it  to  recapture 
Monastir  a  year  later. 

It  is  hard  to  say  why  Venizelos  tamely  submitted  to  his  second 
dismissal  by  the  king ;  it  is  still  harder  to  say  why  the  allies  were 
so  patient  and  gracious  with  this  contumacious  opponent ;  but  they 
were ;  possibly  because  they  were  allies.  Unity  of  policy  has  only 
come  at  last  now  as  the  bitter  lesson  taught  by  three  years  of 
fighting  as  allies,  each  with  his  own  policy  and  principles'.  It  is 
likely  that  Russia  and  Italy  supported  the  Greek  king  against 
Venizelos,  because  the  king  was  of  no  account  in  their  eyes,  while 
Greece  under  Venizelos  was  a  dangerous  rival,  to  Russia  in  the 
matter  of  Constantinople,  to  Italy,  in  the  matter  of  Epirus  and 
the  twelve  islands  off  Rhodes,  inhabited  In  each  case  by  Greeks, 
but  abutting  in  each  ease  on  Italian  territory  or  on  Italian 
ambitions. 

Foolish  persons  like  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  who  must  be  in  the 
limelight  or  perish,  have  seen  King  George's  hand  and  his 
mother's  hand  in  the  sheltering  of  King  Constantine.  An  answer 
— if  an  answer  be  required — ^can  be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
last  two  years.  Directly  the  Czar  fell  and  directly  the  ambitious 
nationalists  of  Italy  became  sobered  by  misfortune,  the  Greek 
king  fell  and  the  Italian  jealousy  of  Greece  and  Serbia  gave  way 
to  common-sense  and  conciliation ;  but  terribly  late,  too  late,  it 
even  may  be.  But  this  is  to  anticipate.  The  allies  failed  in 
Salonica  to  do  more  than  hold,  and  Serbia  was  lost,  a  bitter  and 
undeserved  fate  for  a  small  but  gallant  people. 

1^3'othing  more  happened  of  much  importance  to  Greece  in 
1915.  A  second  successor  to  Venizelos,  more  unfriendly  than 
Zaimis,  was  installed  as  Premier,  and  a  sham  election  was  held  in 
December,  at  which  only  two-fifths  or  less  of  the  population  voted, 
230,000  out  of  750,000.  The  rest  could  not  vote  or  would  not 
vote.     They  could  not  vote,  if  known  at  Venizelists.  for  they  were 
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mobilized  soldiers  and  were  kept  in  camp ;  if  not  known  to  be 
Venizelists,  they  still  would  not  vote,  for  Venizelos  counselled 
abstention  as  a  prdtest  against  a  sham  election.  The  "  rump  Par- 
liament "  so  elected  supported  its  King  and  Premier. 

But  Germany  never  knows  when  she  is  well  off,  but  always 
wants  more.  Accordingly,  in  May,  1916,  Bulgaria  moved  on 
Greek  territory,  and  sent  notice  to  that  effect.  The  Premier 
acknowledged  the  letter  and  "  laid  it  on  the  table  "  without  action. 
Bulgaria  seized  Fort  Rupel  and  sent  its  garrison  (except  those 
who  escape<:l  to  Salonica)  into  Germany,  Great  stores  of  muni- 
tions were  also  seized.     Then  she  continued  her  march  on  Kavalla. 

Then  the  allies  turned  uneasily  in  their  sleep.  On  June  21st, 
1916,  they  demanded  new  elections  to  protect  the  constitutionalism 
of  Greek  politics.  They  could  have  done  so  just  as  lawfully  and 
with  far  more  effect  a  year  sooner.  Zaimis  came  in  a  second  time 
as  a  warming-pan  premier;  and  a  little  later  Houmania  declared 
war  on  the  side  of  the  allies. 

And  now  for  tJie  first  time  Constantine  wavered.  He  told 
Zaimis  to  patch  up  a  peace  with  Venizelos ;  but  the  Kaiser  was  too 
quick.  He  asked  his  brother-in-law  to  hold  off  Venizelos  for  one 
month  while  he  overran  Roumania.  Constantine  agreed,  and  the 
Kaiser  unfortunately  carried  out  his  promise.  Venizelos  at  last 
took  active  measures,  xit  a  mass  meeting  in  Athens  in  August  a 
vote  was  passed  for  war  against  Germany.  The  king  refused  to 
see  its  delegates.  Salonica  rebelled  at  the  end  of  the  same  month, 
and  Venizelos  on  September  1st  took  his  own  island  Crete  into  the 
rebellion. 

But  no  new  election  was  possible,  for  the  Bulgarians  were  still 
advancing  and  occupied  sixty  Greek  constituencies.  In  the  middle 
of  September  Kavallti  surrendered  to  them,  and  the  city  and  dis- 
trict which  Constantine  had  refused  to  cede  for  a  great  price, 
was  lost  for  ndthing  except  added  dishonour  and  odium  to  the 
royal  cause. 

The  allies,  demanded  and  received  from  the  king  in  return  for 
the  loss  of  Greek  troops  and  Greek  munitions  to  Germany  the 
cession  of  the  Greek  fleet.  Otherwise  they  reipained  not  merely 
passive  but  complaisant.  They  sympathized  with  Venizelos,  but 
declined  to  recognize  his  Government  at  Salonica.  They  drew  a 
neutral  zone  south  of  Salonica  between  his  men  and  the  Rovnlist 
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army  in  Thessalj.  They  refused  to  allow  liim.  to  proselytise. 
Tliey  forced  him  to  evacuate  'Oaterini  (southwest  of  Salouica) 
and  Cerigo,  the  island  to  the  south  of  the  Peloponeese,  both  of 
which  places  had  joined  him. 

(Cerigo  remained  obdurate,  however.  Its  Venizelist  emis- 
saries withdrevr,  but  the  islanders  did  iiot  return  to  the  king's 
Government.  They  started  an  independent  Government  of  their 
own,  neither  Venizelist  or  Royalist- — a  curious  light  on  the  chaos 
and  anarchy  into  which  the  Germanism  of  the  king  and  the  com- 
])laisance  of  the  allies  had  plunged  Greece.) 

However,  the  allies  took  one  further  useful  step  during  this 
September  (1916).  The}^  expelled  Baron  Schenk  and  the  other 
ambassadors  allied  to  Germany  from  Aithens,  and  the  munitions 
of  the  reptile  press  of  Athens  were  seriously  reduced.  About  the 
same  time  Zaimis  again  gave  place  to  a  more  German  Premier. 
Things  dragged  till  December,  when  the  French  admiral  at  the 
Peirseus  lost  patience  and  landed  some  French  and  British  blue- 
jackets. They  were  not  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  were  driven 
back  by  a  Royalist  mob,  and  many  Yenizelists  were  killed  or 
arrested.  The  archbishop  then  threw  the  Greek  Church  into  the 
scales,  and  solemnly  excommunicated  Venizelos  as  the  enemy  of 
the  king.  A  curse  was  laid  on  him  with  very  ancient  rites,  rites 
so  ancient  as  to  be,  by  centuries,  ante-Christian.  A  bullock's  head 
was  cursed  as  a  scapegoat  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  then  a 
stone  of  cursing  was  deposited  by  the  archbishop.  Others  fol- 
lowed, and  a  cairn  of  cursing  was  built  up  by  nightfall.  In  the 
morning  it  was  wreathed  in  flowers,  through  which  ran  the  legend, 
"  From  the  Yenizelists  of  Athens."  It  appears  that  the  ancient 
Greeks  used  cairns  of  cursing,  while  the  ancient  Egyptians  cursed 
bullock's  heads  as  scapegoats.  But  the  Christian  archbishop  out- 
shone the  ancient  pagans — he  both  cursed  w'itli  ancient  Egypt  and 
stoned  with  ancient  Greece. 

The  allies  retaliated  by  demanding  and  receiving  apologies 
(January,  1917).  Further,  and  more  usefully,  they  forced  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Royalist  troops  to  the  Peloponeese  and  tight- 
ened the  blockade  of  'the  Greek  coasts.  They  also  permitted  the 
islands  of  Zante  and  Cephallonia  to  follow^  Cerigo's  example  and 
detach  themselves  from  the  royal  authority.  They  had  refused, 
they  explained,  to  allow^  Venizelos  to  proselytise;  but  if  Greeks 
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preferred  of  their  own  accord  to  leave  the  king,  that  was  another 
matter. 

And  then  in  March  the  end  came.  The  Russian  Czar  was 
dethroned,  and  in  June  at  last  Constantine  abdicated  in  favour 
of  his  son  Alexander  and  withdrew  to  Switzerland. 

Yenizelos  was  back  in  powder  by  July ;  but  he  still,  as  monar- 
chist by  conviction  for  Greece,  refused  to  join  the  Republicans 
and  insisted  on  giving  monarchy  a  last  chance.  The  old  Parlia- 
ment of  1915  (May),  the  last  real  Parliament,  was  reassembled, 
and  Greece  declared  w^ar,  and  has  been  gradually  accumulating 
an  army.  It  fought  well  last  January.  Some  day  perhaps  it  may 
help  the  allies  in  Macedonia  to  advance  and  redeenr  Serbia. 

I  have  confined  myself  in  this  sketch  to  the  fortunes  of  Greece 
and  her  misfortunes.     These  have  been  largely  due  to  Bulgaria. 
And  the  success  of  Bulgaria  in  the  war  has  been  due,  it  would  be 
absurd  and  hypocritical  to  deny,  to  British  sympathy  with  her. 
Venizelos  speaks  quite  justly  "  of  the  incurable  British  svinpathy 
with  Bulgaria."    It  is  worth  a  w^ord,  and  it  is  not  a  discreditable 
sympathy  in  its  origins.     It  is  made  up,  I  presume,  in  perhaps 
equal  proportions  of  the  old  associations  of  18Y8  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's campaigns  on  behalf  of  Bulgaria,   and  of  other  things. 
Pity  is  akin  to  love,  and  Great  Britain  ever  since  has  loved  the 
peasants  she  pitied  then.     They  in  turn  fastened  chromos  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  their  cottage  walls.     Then  comes  the  more  recent 
sympathy  of  1912.     We  British  have  a  deeply  rooted  idea  that 
Bulgaria  w^as  shabbily  treated  in  the  second  Balkan  war  when 
Greece  and  Serbia,  Turkey  and  Roumania  all  turned  upon  her 
and  rent  her.     We  fancy  Bulgaria  did  the  fighting  against  Turkey, 
and  Greece  and  Serbia  took  the  first  and  second  prizes,  with 
Roumania  taking  the  the  third,  and  even  Turkey  getting  some- 
thing.    That  sympathy  is  much  more  debateable.     It  all  turns 
upon  a  point  on  which  until  recently  we  had  little  light.     We  have 
all  assumed  that  when  General  Savoff  on  the  night  of  June  29th, 
1913,  ordered  a  treacherous  attack  without  declaration  of  war  on 
Serbia  and  Greece  he  was  acting  "  on  his  own  "  or  at  the  utmost 
with   the  King  of  Bulgaria  as  his   only  confidant.       We  have 
accepted  the  version  which  says  that  the  Premier,  Parliament,  and 
people  were  all  innocent.     It  appears  now  that  we  were  as  usual 
very  innocent  and  unduly  charitable.     The  despatches  unearthed 
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since  between  the  Premier  and  General  in  command  show  that  the 
idea  was  not  merely  a  military  coup ;  it  was  a  reasoned  device  of 
the  Government  and  army  to  get  the  contested  places  into  Bul- 
garian possession  before  submitting  their  cause  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  Russian  Czar.  It  is  always  so  much  better  to  appear  before 
an  arbitrator  as  the  man  in  possession — heati  possidentes. 

But  all  this  was  not  known  till  recently,  and  amiable  amateurs 
and  aristocrats  in  Great  Britain,  like  the  Messrs.  Buxton,  have 
repeatedly  toured  Bulgaria  with  sympathy  and  commiseration, 
listened  to  her  grievances  and  reported  her  good  intentions. 
Secret  diplomacy  is  not  the  only  diplomacy  which  is  full  of  mis- 
chief. Open  and  frank  diplomacy,  not  fortified  by  the  knowledge 
of  a  wricked  world,  but  inspired  only  with  good  intentions  and 
great  amiability,  may  be  as  mischievous.  And,  finally,  there  is  a 
racial  cause  for  Great  Britain's  Bulgarian  leanings.  When  the 
Serbian  statesman  Myatovich  was  in  Toronto  he  observed,  "  I 
tremble  for  my  country ;  she  is  the  Ireland  of  the  Balkans,  and 
Bulgaria  is  the  Scotland  (and  Montenegro  the  Wales  and  Greece 
the  England)  ;  the  Bulgarians  are  dour  and  silent  and  efficient." 
There  is  the  third  cause  for  our  "  incurable  sympathy  "  with  this 
very  hostile  and  very  acquisitive  race,  ''the  Prussians  of  the 
Balkans,"  as  they  prefer  to  call  themselves.  We  are  so  seii'^itive  to 
the  appeal  of  their  Scotch  characteristics. 
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EDUCATIONAL  REFOBM;  ITS  RELATION  TO  SOCIAL 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  PROBLEMS. 

*C.  V.  CoELESs,  M.Sc.,  (McGill). 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  esteem  it  an  honour 
and  a  privilege  to  accept  tlie  invitation  of  your  Secretary  to  appear 
before  you  to-day;  an  honour,  because  of  the  high  ideals  and 
attainment  your  work  demands  of  every  member  of  your  pro- 
fession; a  privilege,  because  of  my  great  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portant place  of  our  schools  and  colleges  in  our  social  system,  also 
because  your  invitation  implies  your  willingness  and  desire  to 
receive  criticism  from  citizens  outside  your  own  profession.  If, 
therefore,  as  a  member  of  another  profession,  I  have  come  to  view 
your  work  from  a  slightly  different  angle  from  yours,  and  if  my 
desire  to  be  clearly  understood  and  the  necessity  of  covering  much 
■  ground  in  limited  time  gjives  an  impression  at  any  point  of  unduly 
severe  criticism,  I  ask  your  forbearance. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  world's  history  when  men's 
feelings  were  so  profoundly  stirred  and  when  human  institutions 
were  being  so  profoundly  and  rapidly  altered  as  at  present. 
Hence,  every  thoughtful  citizen  is  giving  an  unusual  degree  of 
attention  to  social  problems  of  every  kind  and  is  asking  most 
exacting  and  unsparing  questions  about  our  social  relationships 
and  institutions.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  time  of  deep  searching  of  con- 
science regarding  our  social  responsibilities.  I  therefore  welcome 
and  seize  this  opportunity,  occurring  at  a  rime  of  unusually  in- 
tense social  consciousness  and  ethical  sensitiveness,  as  one  peeul- 
iarly  suitable  for  a  discussion  of  the  definite  responsibility  which 
I  believe  our  educational  institutions  should  bear  in  relation  to 
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these  social  problems,  using  this  expression  in  its  broadest  sense, 
and  in  particular  to  the  industrial  problem  of  the  antagonism  be- 
tween capital  and  labour. 

Though  you  are  not  directly  engaged  in  industry,  yet  this 
problem  is  frequently  forced  on  your  attention  through  the  daily 
press  and  occasionally  through  interference  with  your  personal 
convenience,  in  the  form  of  strikes  or  lockouts.  These,  when  they 
unfortunately  occur,  are  generally,  though  not  always,  the  cul- 
mination of  long-standing  differences  between  employers  and  work-: 
men.  If  we  wish  to  see  whither  these  diiferences  tend  we  can 
best  do  so  by  looking  into  the  history  of  the  industrial  system  of 
Great  Britain,  which  is  centuries  older  than  ours  and'  in  which 
trade  unions  are  very  highly  developed.  Our  industries  are,  in 
comparison,  in  their  infancy.  In  Great  Britain,  before  the  World 
War  began,  capitalists  and  the  great  and  powerful  labour  unions 
had  reached  such  an  impasse  that  grave  dread  had  filled  the  minds 
of  those  in  charge  of  the  important  industries.  Since  the  war 
began,  notwithstanding  the  great  sacrifices  and  general  loyalty  of 
the  workmen,  their  attitude  has  been  a  continual  cause  of  very 
serious  anxiety  to  those  responsible  for  directing  the  affairs  of  th© 
nation.  After  the  war,  when  the  mountainous  debt  has  to  be 
faced  and  can  be  met  only  out  of  iDroduction,  which  must  depend 
on  the  perfect  co-operation  of  the  various  factors  of  industry — 
labour,  intelligence  and  capital — the  vital  question  has  become : 
how  can  this  old  antagonism,  this  seemingly  endless  dispute  over 
the  distribution  of  the  joint  fruits,  and  over  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions, of  their  co-operation,  be  finally  settled?  It  is  only  by  a 
careful  study  of  this  industrial  condition  into  which  Great  Britain 
has  drifted,  mainlj^  since  the  Industrial  Revolution  which  began 
near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  we  may  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  the  possible  position  into  which  at  times  industry  in 
Canada  appears  even  now  to  be  drifting,  and  into  which  it  may 
certainly  drift  unless  every  precaution  is  taken  to  avoid  it. 

Will  you  think  me  unjust,  will  you  consider  that  industry  is 
trying  to  evade  its  fair  share  of  responsibility,  if  I  say  at  once  it 
is  to  you,  it  is  to  our  educational  institutions  as  a  whole,  that 
citizens  must  look  for  the  effective  inculcation:  of  that  knowledge 
and  breadth  of  mind  in  economic  matters ;  of  that  saneness  of  view 
regarding  industrial  and   all  other  social  relationships;  of  that 
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sense  of  justice,  that  humaneness  of  feeling,  that  desire  for  the 
practical  application  of  the  "  golden  rule  "  in  all  our  communaJ 
affairs,  that  general  ethical  sensitiveness,  which  form  the  indis- 
pensable, psychological  condition  and  groundwork  on  which  any 
final  settlement  of  the  industrial  dispute  must  be  based  <  No  one 
will  realize  more  clearly,  or  appreciate  more  fully,  the  essential 
soundness  of  this  view,  than  practical  students  of  psychology,  as 
you  all  are.  Others,  but  not  teachers,  may  need  to  have  their 
attention  drawn  to  the  fact  that  all  relationships  among  the  parts 
of  the  great  and  complex  unit  we  know  as  human  society,  are  but 
outward  expressions  of  those  psychological  realities,  those  mental 
states — those  understandings,  ethical  dispositions,  mental  attitudes 
— which  it  should  be  the  fundamental  purpose  of  education,  in 
the  broadest  sense,  to  create,  and  of  w^hich  it  is  the  business  of  our 
educational  institutions,  viewed  in  the  narrower  sense,  to  lay  the 
foundation.  Xor  do  I  need  to  remind  you  that  it  is  not  the  main 
business  of  our  schools  and  colleges  to  impart  that  knowledge 
which  is  mere  information ;  nor  even  to  cultivate,  to  stimulate  the 
power  of  research,  discovery  and  independent  thinking — of  vastly 
greater  imporrance  though  this  may  be;  but  it  is  their  main  busi-' 
ness,  as  T  conceive  it,  to  lay  the  foundation  of,  and  as  far  as  oppor- 
tunity offers  to  build  in  each  student  who  passes  through  them,  that 
sound  and  sterling  character  which  is  manifested  in  all  social  re- 
lationships by  standing  foursquare  to  every  temptation,  economic 
or  other.  So  far,  we  are  probably  all  agi'eed.  Where  we  may 
differ  is  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  most  sane  and  efficieitt 
way  of  doing  this. 

Kow  sound  character  alone,  the  ethical  habit,  the  determina- 
tion to  do  right  come  what  may,  may  suffice  in  the  simpler  re- 
lationships of  life.  But  the  great  scientific  and  industrial  progress 
that  has  been  made  within  the  past  century  has  resulted  in  so 
enormously  increasing  the  complexity  and  extension  of  human  re- 
lationships, that  the  ordinary  man,  unless  specially  trained  with 
that  definite  end  in  view,  finds  the  greatest  difficulty  in  framing 
for  himself  any  reliable  ethical  judgment,  in  many  of  the  difficult 
situations  constantly  confronting  him.  He  is  frequently  unable 
to  decide  intelligently  as  to  the  ethically  right  course  of  action  be- 
cause he  is  unable  to  reason  clearly  as  to  the  probable  proximate 
and  more  remote  social  consequences  of  his  choice.     Of  what  use 
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will  mere  ethical  habits,  sound  character  and  good-will  be,  unless 
these  are  accompanied  by,  and  based  on,  definite  training  leading 
to  clear  insight  into  the  highly  complex  and  intricate,  political, 
economic  and  other  social  relationships  into  which  practically 
every  activity  tinally  enters?  Quite  possibly  two  centuries  ago, 
or  even  one  century  ago,  before  the  invention  of  the  locomotive, 
the  power-driven  machinery  of  great  factories,  the  press,  the 
telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  wireless,  had  led  to  those  vast  and 
comj^licated  economic  organizations  and  that  high  degree  of 
specialization  of  work  which  characterize  industry  to-day,  this 
special  training  may  have  been  less  necessary.  But  now,  with  the 
rapid  progress  of  scientific  discovery,  invention  and  industry,  in- 
creasing more  and  more  these  complexities  of  human  inter- 
relations, the  young  adult 'just  entering  into  independent  life,  un- 
less specially  trained  as  suggested,  is  caught  in  the  economic  swirl, 
without  chart  or  compass.  His  bark  may  be  sound  and  sea- 
worthy, but  if  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  invisible  cross-currents 
of  the  social  sea  on  which  he  is  setting  sail,  it  is  almost  inevitable 
that  he  will  drift  far  from  his  true  course  even  though  he  may 
not  be  shipwrecked.  Will  any  one  contend  that  an  educational 
system  that  omits  such  special  training  in  economic  and  other 
social  relationships  and  responsibilities,  such  grounding  in  the 
essential  principles  of  the  social  sciences — economics,  civics, 
politics,  ethics — not  as  abstract  studies,  but  as  principles  deduced 
naturally  from  the  student's  activities,  environment,  experience — 
will  any  one  contend  that  a  system  which  does  not  incorporate  the 
fundamental  principles  of  these  as  a  compulsory  part  of  every 
course  of  study,  can  be  counted  as  an  adequate  preparation  for  the 
complex  relationships  and  responsibilities  the  maturing  student 
is  about  to  enter  into  ? 

Man's  comparatively  recent  scientific  advance,  arising  mainly 
from  the  discovery  that  the  true  course  of  intellectual  progress 
must  be  founded  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  relations  of  the 
persons  and  things  around  him,  has  given  him  such  an  insight 
into  the  laws  expressing  these  relations,  that  he  has  been  enabled 
more  and  more  to  utilize  nature's  unlimited  stores  of  matter  and 
energy  to  his  own  advantage.  But  the  great  material  rewards 
yielded  by  the  practical  applications  of  the  physical,  chemical  and 
mechanical  laws  rliccovered  has  concentrated  attention  mainly  on 
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those  sciences  whose  province  is  material  nature.  It  seems  not  to 
have  been  generally-  so  clearly  discerned  that  a  necessary  result 
of  the  very  great  extension  of  co-operation  and  specialization  re- 
quired to  reap  these  material  rewards — to  carry  out  great  indus- 
trial enterprises,  to  build  and  operate  vast  systems  of  communica- 
tion and  'distribution  and  to  organize  the  complicated  financial 
arrangements  on  which  these  are  based — has  been  a  gradual 
but  almost  incredible  increase  in  the  complexity  of  social  organ- 
ization. Our  educational  arrangements  are  being  gradually 
adjusted  to  meet  the  industrial  requirement.  Engineering  courses, 
industrial  schools  of  many  kinds,  vocational  classes,  and,  above  all, 
a  generally  greater  emphasis  on  the  scientific  side  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  studies  followed  by  our  more  academic  educational 
institutions,  all  indicate  an  awakening  to  this  necessity,  though 
very  much  still  remains  to  be  done  even  in  this  direction.  This 
is  perhaps  of  primary  importance,  since  social  advance  must  oyer 
rest  on,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  be  conditioned  by,  intellectual 
and  material  progress.  But  in  the  direction  of  definite  training 
of  students  to  meet  the  ?e("ond  half  of  the  problem,  we  may  safely 
say  scarcely  a  beginning  has  been  made.  So  far  as  I  am  aware 
no  sys.tematic  effort  is  made  in  our  public  schools,  and  none  in 
our  secondary  schools,  to  meet  this  great  need,  while  only  very 
limited  attention  is  given  to  this  question  even  in  our  universities. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  the  opinion  in  passing, 
though  discussion  of  this  phase  of  the  question  must  be  excluded 
from  this  paper,  that  until  the  present  almost  pure  symbolism  in 
matter  and  methods  of  pedagogy  in  our  schools,  particularly  in 
our  lower  schools,  is  replaced  by  a  more  scientific  system — a  sys- 
tem based  on  widening  and  deepening  the  real  experience  of  the 
student  by  constant  use  of  actual  materials  under  such  conditions 
as  will  deliberately  and  continually  call  into  play  the  socializing 
influences  of  conscious  organization  and  co-operation  and  of  shar- 
ing and  interchange  of  information  by  the  young,  in  working- 
together  towards  common  ends — very  little  of  real  social  value  is 
likely  to  be  accomplished.  A  mere  course  of  book  study  or  of 
lectures  about  these  relationships  will  have  little,  if  any,  vital 
relation  to  the  student's  experience,  will  give  him  but  little  real 
insight  into  the  social  aims  and  purpose^  of  the  complex  economic 
and  civic  activities  in  which  he  wi]]  share  after  leaving  school  and 
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will  liave  almost  no  practical  eii'ect  on  conduct.  AmoDg  the 
gravest  defects  of  our  entire  general  educational  system  at  present 
are  the  paucity  of  actual  material  things  brought  into  use  as  an 
educational  medium;  the  assumption  that  real  education  can  be 
acquired  chiefly  through  a  carefully  graded  manipulation  of  the 
symbols  of  knowledge ;  the  too  ready  acceptance  of  facility  in  the 
use  of  these  symbols  as  a  substitute  for  real  education  and  the 
failure  to  discern  clearly  the  undemocratic  evils  which  necessarily 
result  from  a  programme  and  methods  based  on  this  false  con- 
ception. This  has  resulted  in  inefficiency  in  many  directions. 
For  we  must  conceive  the  intellectual  aims  of  real  education  to  be 
the  acquirement  of  that  power  and  eager  desire  which  grapple 
quickly  and  intelligently  with  the  difficulties  of  such  original  prac- 
tical situations  as  arise  in  life  outside  the  schoolroom ;  the  attain- 
ment of  that  readiness  and  adaptability  which  quickly  bring  to 
bear  on  the  solution  of  such  difficulties,  every  available  resource 
or  experience,  whether  obtained  personally,  or  through  consultation 
with  others,  or  from  accumulated  stores  of  recorded  experience. 
It  must  develop:  that  originality  which  quickly  discerns  a  new 
problem  and  seizes  on  its  essential  conditions;  that  concentration 
which  leads  to  its  clear  statement  and  the  rejection  of  irrelevant 
conditions;  that  judgment  which  selects  wdtli  reasonable  sureness 
the  problem  worth  tackling  and  rejects  the  problem  incapable  of 
solution  or  the  one  likely  to  cause  the  frittering  away  of  any  un- 
reasonable amount  of  time,  energy  or  capital  in  effecting  its  solu- 
tion. We  must,  in  other  words,  regard  it  as  the  chief  intellectual 
aim  of  school  and  college  education  to  assist  the  student  to  acquire 
that  vitalizing  contact  with,  that  intelligent  rooting  of  experience 
in,  those  real  things  and  activities  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives, 
which  alone  stimulate  and  sustain  real  mental  growth,  and  an 
an  intelligent  inductive  study  of  which  secures  best  the  material 
progress,  and  strengthens  most  the  moral  purposes  of  mankind. 
This  alone  will  forni  a  secure  foundation  for  civilization  based  on 
justice,  good-will  and  the  acceptance  of  responsibility. 

It  is  this  view  of  education  that  must  prevail ;  it  is  the  scien- 
tific means  thus  suggested  that  must  be  adopted,  if  an  opportunity 
is  to  be  afforded  of  giving  the  student  a  real  insight  into  the  funda- 
mental principles  that  form  the  basis  of  social  and  moral  science. 
Only  thus  can  he  acquire  intelligent  experience.  And  only  by  dis- 
covery of  the  moral  and  social  aspects  of  his  growing  experience 
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can  any  real  foundation  be  laid  for  intelligent  future  decisions 
affecting  conduct.  The  method  of  pure  symbolism,  if  followed 
here,  will  prove  as  barren  as  did  the  routine  of  scholasticism  of 
the  medieval  ages,  before  the  methods  of  modem  science  fur- 
nished the  clue,  by  following  which  the  human  intellect  was 
guided  out  of  the  dismal  darkness  in  which  it  had  groped,  with 
little  real  progTess,  for  centuries.  But  time  will  not  permit  more 
than  this  passing  allusion  to  this  supremely  important  aspect  of 
the  question  we  are  discussing. 

We  have  thus  far  been  viewing  the  problem  mainly  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  individual.  Let  us  now  briefly  consider  the  same 
question  from  the  point  of  view  of  society  as  a  whole,  and  of  those 
social  institutions  for  the  justice  of  whose  organization  and  func- 
tioning the  adult  student  must  accept  his  share  of  responsibility 
on  completing  his  academic  education.  In  a  paper  *  read  before 
the  Canadian  Mining  Institute  a  year  ago,  I  outlined  in  these 
words  some  of  the  conditions  he  will  meet  with  and  our  failure  to 
take  steps  to  correct  them: 

•'  Society  has  permitted  the  development  of  a  system  of  indus- 
try that  creates  millionaires  and  paupers,  with  all  gi'ades  between ; 
that  segregates  thousands  of  people  in  spaces  that  hundreds,  or 
better  still,  tens,  should  occupy;  that  is  frequently  more  careful 
of  its  material  capital  than  of  its  human  capital ;  that  attaches 
greater  importance  to  its  material,  than  to  its  human  product; 
that  more  and  more  concentrates  the  ownership  of  industrial 
capital  and  the  control  of  most  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
life,  into  the  hands  of  a  few;  that  has,  under  one  disguise  or 
another,  substituted  in  many  cases  a  degree  of  servitude,  without 
responsibility  of  the  masters,  for  earlier  forms  of  serfdom  or 
slavery,  with  their  responsibility  for  the  care  of  those  who  served. 
We  have  developed  a  social  condition  in  which,  to  a  large  extent, 
privilege  and  responsibility  have  become  dissociated ;  in  Avhich 
rights  rather  than  duties  are  mainly  insisted  upon;  in  which  con- 
duct is  to  a  far  too  great  extent  restrained  by  law  and  police 
rather  than  by  ethical  principles ;  in  which  stealing  a  morsel  of 
bread,  -in  order  to  maintain  mere  existence,  may  lead  to  imprison- 
ment, whereas  stealing  millions,  by  methods  of  high  finance  or  of 

*  Transactions  Canadian  Mining  Institute,  1917. 
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predatory  business,   is   often   condoned   and   frequently   leads   to 
social  preferment ;  in  wliicli,  more  and  more,  the  gilded  city  and 
the  movie  are,  by  the  many,  preferred  to  the  realities  of  rural  life 
and  the  beauties  and  attractions  of  nature,  ^vhen  viewed  with  in- 
telligence.    We  have  evolved  an  educational  system  in  which  an 
attempt  is  made  to  develop  the  growing  minds  of  the  young  by 
feeding  them   almost  exclusively  on   the  husks  and   symbols   of 
knowledge — language  and  number,  whereas  the  absolute  necessity 
of  training  the  powers  of  observation  and  of  forming  tlie  habit  of 
independent  investigation,  discovery  and  reasoning,  as  a  basis  of 
real  mental  growth  and  vigour,  is  almost  entirely  overlooked;  in 
which,  for  higher  training,  knowledge  of  a  dead  language  is  made 
compulsory,  whereas  an  understanding  of  our  living  social  con- 
ditions and  of  the  causes  underlying  them  is  ignored ;  in  which 
we  are  only  now  beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  one  of  the  highest 
duties  of  the  State  to  train  its  citizens  to  become  efficient  pro- 
ducers of  the  world's  needs,   whether  of  goods   or   of   services, 
whereas  we  have  not  even  yet  as  a  people  come  to  realize  that  the 
States  owes  to  its  citizens  the  still  higher  duty  of  giving'  them  an 
early  training  in  the  duties  of  efficient  citizenship.     What  steps 
can  be  taken  in  the  direction  of  bettering  these  social  conditions  ? 
Any  real  improvement  will  at  best  be  gradual.    How  can  w^e  lay  a 
sure   foundation   for   eifectively    accelerating   such   gradual    im- 
provement ? 

"  Scientific  and  industrial  research.  State-aided,,  will  certainly 
add  to  the  nation's  wealth,  and  is  therefore  highly  important. 
Widespread  and  intensified  vocational  training  will  add  enor- 
mously to  industrial  efficiency  and  therefore  to  national  wealth, 
hence  is  to  be  encouraged  to  the  utmost.  Conservation  of  our 
natural  resources,  the  lessening  of  national  waste,  is  again  con- 
ducive to  the  same  end,  and  is,  therefore,  fundamental  to  our 
prosperity.  But  will  all  of  these  great  movements,  though  of  vast 
importance,  strike  at  the  root  of  the  matter  ?  Consider  a  moment. 
Was  it  not  industrial  advance,  based  on  scientific  research,  that 
has  resulted  in  present  social  conditions — the  extremes  of  wealth 
and  poverty,  the  segregation  of  large  populations  into  small  spaces, 
the  continual  war  of  labour  and  capital,  the  false  ideals,  with  the 
attendant  evils  of  all  of  these  ?  Has  not  the  engineering  training 
of  our  vocational  collesies  merelv  accelerated  the  industrial  ad- 
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vance,  without  assisting  to  correct  the  resultiug  social  conditions  i 
Are  not  scientific  and  industrial  research,  vocational  truiniug,  con- 
servation and  all  other  similar  movements,  of  vast  importance  as 
they  are,  all  in  a  direction  merely  to  increase  material  wealth 
without  improving  its  distribution,  Unless  pari  passu  with 
these  advances,  we  improve  in  other  respects,  shall  we  not  merely 
further  widen  the  chasm"  that  already  yawns  between  the  two 
extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty,  and  thus  intensify  the  evils  of 
the  existing  and  increasing  social  stratification,  with  the  labour 
antagonisms  and  other  evil  by-products  engendered  by  it?  All 
these  advances  are  but  parts  of  a  mighty  economic  engine  con- 
structed by  society  for  the  production  of  material  wealth.  But 
they  do  not  provide  the  engine  with  an  effective  governor.  An 
engine  so  built  and  so  run  will  merely  race  to  its  own  destruction. 
If,  parallel  with  vocational  training,  we  introduce  into  our  edu- 
cational programme  an  effective  compulsory  course  in  social  (in- 
cluding economic)  training,  we  shall  at  the  same  time  perfect  a 
governor  for  the  engine  and,  in  place  of  racing,  our  engine,  under 
proper  control,  will  become  a  most  efficient  instrument  of  service 
to  society  as  a  whole.  Some  preparation  will  thus  be  made  for 
meeting  the  menace  of  uncontrolled  distribution  of  the  wealth 
produced  by  human  energy     . 

"  As  stated  above,  we  admit  the  importance  of  scientific 
mobilization  of  our  material  resources  for  material  advancement, 
also  for  defence.  There  is  no  contention  against  this ;  rather  the 
reverse.  But  we  do  maintain  that  great  emphasis  on  the  ways  and 
means  of  securing  material  progress  only,  unless  accompanied  by 
equally  great  emphasis  on  those  planned  to  secure  social  progress, 
will  not  only  fail  of  the  highest  material  results,  but  will  prove 
to  develop,  along  with  such  material  progress,  the  forces  that  will 
effect  its  own  disintegration  and  final  destruction.  Strikes  and 
lock-outs  are  manifestations  of  these  forces.  We  do  maintain 
rhat  scientific  and  industrial  research,  vocational  training  and  con- 
servation of  natural  resource?,  taken  alone,  are  insufficient:  to 
attain  true  national  progress.  Vocational  training  has  its  eye  on 
material  advance.  Social  training  has  its  eye  on  human  welfare. 
Both  are  necessary  for  the  highest  results  from  either.  Each 
is  necessary  for  the  best  results  from  the  other.  If  we  make 
our    erlucational    system    responsible   for   the   one,    whv    should 
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we  not  make  it  equally  resi3onsible  for  the  other?  Why  should  we 
allow  these  complementary  aspects  of  a  well-balanced  educational 
programme  to  become  divorced  i 

*'  This  method  of  definitely  preparing  for  sound  social  advance 
has  the  great  advantages  of  being  immediately  practicable,  of 
avoiding  prejudiced  alarm  and  of  securing  progress  by  develop- 
ment and  forestalling  revolution.  It  prepares  individuals 
definitely  for  entering  into  social  relationships  and  thus  lessens 
the  restraints  of  laws  and  police.  When  once  the  educational  pro- 
gramme of  social  science  has  been  introduced  all  down  the  line  of 
our  educational  system,  society  will  become  thoroughly  permeated 
wdth  rational  ideas  of  social  progress,  public  opinion  will  become 
gradually  altered  and  further  necessary  social  legislation  will  be 
onl}'  a  natural  expression  of  the  desires  of  the  people.  This  is 
the  true  method  of  progress  in  a  democratic  country. 

""  It  is  not  maintained  that  any  single  group  of  people,  or  any 
one  class,  or  even  any  restricted  number  of  classes,  may  be  respon- 
sible for  prevailing  social  conditions.  We  are  all  the  product  of 
general  social  conditions,  inheritors  of  the  past,  with  views  whose 
foundation  was  laid  by  the  prevailing  educational  system  of  our 
time.  We  little  realize  how  greatly  the  centres  of  interest,  formed 
during  the  period  of  our  education,  influence  the  lines  along  which 
our  adult  reading,  study  and  thought  will  be  continued.  This  is 
frequently  expressed  in  the  aphorism,  '  As  the  twig  is  bent  so  is 
the  tree  inclined.'  On  reaching  maturity  we  enter  into,  and  are 
carried  along  by,  the  current  of  present-day  activity  and  struggle, 
with  but  little  opportunity  and  no  educational  tendency,  to  try  to 
obtain  a  clear  and  deep  understanding  of  the  social  conditions 
surrounding  us,  in  the  actions  and  reactions  of  which  we  are  tak- 
ing part.  We  merely  accept  them  as  being  a  necessary  condition 
(if  our  existence  and  enter  into  the  general  struggle  with  no  clearly 
defined  principles  or  responsibilities.  We  look- to  personal,  not  to 
social,  improvement.  Xo  clearly  defined  effort  was  made  in  our 
period  of  adolescence  when  we  were  forming  mental  centres  that 
would  determine  to  a  large  extent  our  future  interest  in  and  atti- 
tude toward  most  questions,  to  prepare  our  minds  for  present  and 
future  social  responsibility.  A  golden  opportunity  was  missed. 
How  can  this  condition  be  improved  most  quickly  ?     To  the  writer 
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it  seems  almost  axiomatic  that  the  work  can  be  most  quickly  and 
most  efficiently  undertaken  'by  our  educational  institutions. 

'"  Sueh  educational  preparation  for  solving  social  problems  and 
for  turning  out  more  intelligent  and  efficient  citizens  does  not  pre- 
suppose any  particular  social  theory  such  as,  for  example,  any 
modification  of  socialism.  It  rests  on  the  belief  that  existing 
social  ills  have  mainly  arisen  from  general  social  indifference; 
this  in  turn  has  been  a  result,  partly  of  over-emphasis  of  the  im- 
portance of  material  wealth  coupled  with  failure  to  realize  the 
importajice  of  the  human  factor,  partly  of  the  complexity  of  the 
problems  involved,  partly  of  human  inertia  and  general  selfish- 
ness, and  partly  of  a  number  of  his-toricaj  causes.  It  rests,  further, 
on  the  belief  that  this  class  of  problems,  in  wdiich  the  interests  of 
all,  or  nearly  all,  are  involved,  can  be  solved  only  by  democratic 
means,  that  is,  by  the  enlightenment  with  regard  to  them,  of  large 
numbers  of  people — the  majority,  in  fact.  It  also  assumes  that, 
with  so  many  conflicting  interests  involved,  an  effective  solution 
can  be  found  only  by  such  a  general  training  as  will  lead  to  a 
widespread  concentration  of  mental  effort  on  the  many  diverse 
factors  involved.  This  necessitates  the  reversal  of  our  educational . 
policy  hitherto  followed  regarding  social  science,  which  has  been 
simply  a  policy  of  omission.  Social  problems  can  never  be  solved 
by  neglect ;  nor  can  they  be  successfully  solved  in  spots,  as  at 
Ford,  or  elsewhere;  nor  can  they  be  solved  by  alleviating  symp- 
toms, through  charity  or  otherwise ;  nor  will  they  be  finally  solved 
without  raising  the  general  average  social  and  ethical  conscious- 
ness of  the  pe<>ple  and  altering  the  fundamental  conditions  that 
give  rise  to  the  problems. 

"  Increased  knowledge  of  social  conditions,  understanding  of 
necessary  social  relationships,  ethical  sensitiveness,  are  all  funda- 
mentally necessary  to  the  solution.  The  institution  most  readily 
at  hand  and  most  easily  able,  or  that  can  most  easily  be  endowed 
with  ability  to  undertake  the  work,  is  our  educational  system, 
every  department  of  which,  from  university  to  common  school,  is 
needed.  Time  will  be'required  even  if  we  act  quickly.  If  under- 
taken at  once,  we  should  see  a  great  change  for  the  bettei",  within 
the  span  of  life  of  most  of  us  now  living.  I  well  remember  the 
introduction  of  temperance   teaching  into   onr  schools   and   iritd 
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those  of  many  of  the  States.  To-day,,  even  omitting  the  influence 
of  the  war,  we  have  nearly  attained  to  prohibition  on  this  continent 
north  of  Mexico.  The  effort  at  the  time  was  very  feeble,  vei*y 
forlorn,  but  the  seed  germinated,  took  root  and  is  maturing  into 
an  abundant  harvest,  nevertheless.  How  vast  will  be  the  harvest 
if  we  can  effect  this  seed-sowing  ?  None  of  us  can  begin  to  esti- 
mate the  importance  of  the  results  that  would  be  attained,  even 
within  a  single  generation.  Seed  sown  by  means  of  our  educa- 
tional institutions  is  cumulative  in  its  results.  The  harvest  of 
social  progress  resulting  from  it  will  be  both  continuous  and 
increasing.  The  foimdation  would  be  laid  for  a  progressive  solu- 
tion of  existing  social  problems  and  for  a  continual  study  and 
understanding  of  new  social  adjustments  as  the  necessities  arise. 

■*'  The  most  efficient  citizen  is  not  he  who  is  most  efficient  indus- 
trially only,  but  he  who  is  also  fully  aware  of  the  just  rights  of 
others  and  recognizes  them;  who  fully  realizes  his  interrelations 
with  other  members  of  society ;  who  knows  that  his  personal  wel- 
fare is  inseparable  from  that  of  his  fellows.  As  well  may  the 
hand  smite  the  foot  or  the  eye,  as  a  man  be  imjust  to  his  fellow- 
man.  We  need  a  complete  change  of  mental  attitude  toward  social 
questions.  Our  much-lauded  '  individualism  ' — an  expression  of 
merit  in  one  aspect,  but  a  mere  euphemism  for  utter  selfishness 
in  another — has  made  us  socially  indifferent.  It  is  a  result  of 
our  education.  The  educational  system  that  produced  it  must  .be 
so  modified  as  to  replace  social  indifference  by  effective  social 
knowledge.  Vocational  training  alone  will  only  exaggerate  the 
'  individualism.'  It  must  be  supplemented  by  the  social  training 
we  are  advocating  as  a  corrective.  This  will  give  us  not  only 
efficient  individuals  but  efficient  citizens.  To  increase  individual 
efficiency  by  added  general  vocational  training  will  merely  exag- 
gerate existing  social  evils.  Now  is  the  vital  time.  While  intro- 
ducing the  industrial,  the  vocational  half  of  a  practical  educational 
programme,  as  we  are  doing,  let  us  not  fail  to  introduce  the 
humanitarian  half  that  will  lead  to  intelligent  and  efficient 
citizenship. 

"  Even  to  mere  industrial  advancement,  there  are  two  funda- 
mental sets  of  conditions — material  conditions  and  human  con* 
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ditions.     On  the  material  side,  prosperity  is  based  on  growth  of 
inventions,  increase  of  real  capital  (that  is,  the  apparatus  of  pro- 
duction), accumulation  of  savings  and  abundance  of  raw  materials. 
On  the  human  side,  it  is  based  on  the  physical  health,  intelligence, 
morality  and  social  welfare  of  the  workers.     Looking  at  the  ques- 
tion nationally,  it  must  be  self-evident  that  even  material  pros- 
perity is  lessened,  if  any  considerable  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion is  kept  at  or  under  the  bread  line ;   if  they  receive  so  small  a 
share  of  the  results  of  productive  effort  as  to  lower  health,  intelli- 
gence or  self-respect.     But  this  is  to-day  the  well-known  condition 
of  large  numbers  on  this  continent,  many  of  them  in  the  absolutely 
hopeless  state  of  mind  of  slum-dwellers.     Our  social  consciousness 
has  not  yet  been  developed  to  the  point  at  which  this  problem  is 
being  seriously  tackled  on  any  broad  basis.     The  quickest  way  to 
increase  social  consciousness  is  definitely  to  introduce  a  thorough 
social  training  into  our  educational  system ;   to  carry  out  the  most 
extensive  researches  through  the  co-operation  of  our  Governments, 
Dominion  and  Provincial,  and  our  Universities — under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  latter — expanded  and  made  adequate  for  the  work. 
All  such  researches  should  be  kept  out  of  politics,  so  that  they  may 
be  carried  on  as  searches  after  truth,  which  is  impossible  if  there 
is  political  distraction.     The  propaganda,  which  will  widely  dis- 
seminate the  results  of  these  researches,  through  our  educational 
system,  will  secure  the  necessary  political  support  for  such  legisla- 
.  tive  steps  as  research  proves  to  be  advisable.     In  a  democratic 
country,  this  appears  to  be  the  surest  and  shortest  way  to  secure 
definite  and  certain  advance  both  in  social  consciousness  and  in 
necessary  social  legislation.    We  thus  secure  not  only  the  necessary 
laws  but  the  disposition  to  obey  them.     Our  educational  system, 
properly  conceived,  is  the  greatest  single  civilizing  force  we  have. 
To  secure  most  rapid  social  advance,  we  should  no  longer  practi- 
cally ignore  the  possibilities  of  our  educational  system  in  effect- 
ing it. 


"  When  all  interests  are  considered,  is  it  possible  that  real 
progTess  toward  settling  the  just  distribution  of  wealth  should  be 
made  without  some  form  of  regulation  by  public  authority  ?  In 
a  democracy,  can  any  better  preparation  for  such  progress  be 
made   than   by  a   thorough  general    training  of   all   our   leaders 
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(educational,  professional,  industrial  and  social),  in  economics, 
public  responsibility  and  social  ethics?  A  shallow  training  will 
merely  increase  the  numbers  of  demagogues  and'  agitators,  with 
all  the  cocksureness  of  those  who  have  never  even  discovered  the 
complexity  of  the  problems  for  which  they  offer  a  ready-made 
solution.  At  the  same  time,  every  effort  must  be  made  by  teachers 
and  other  leaders,  thoroughly  trained  therefor,  to  impart  to  every 
member  of  the  community  a  deep  feeling  of  social  responsibility 
and  to  increase  not  only  true  social  consciousness  but  ethical 
sensitiveness.  All  must  somehow  be  brought  to  feel  that  the 
fundamental  basis  of  present  society  is  the  interdependence  and 
responsibility  of  its  parts ;  that  the  parts  of  the  social  organism 
are  as  interdependent  as  the  organs,  nay,  even  as  the  very  cells, 
of  the  human  body;  that  rights  and  responsibilities  are  insepar- 
able. The  institution  in  our  country  that  most  definitely  influ- 
ences the  ordinary  man,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  is  our  edu- 
cational system.  Here  is  a  great  humanitarian  opportunity  that 
should  no  longer  be  ignored." 

If  educational  psychology  has  been  in  error,  it  has  been  in 
the  direction  of  too  great  emphasis  on  the  development  of  the 
individual  as  an  individual  and  too  little  emphasis  on  his  develop- 
ment as  a  conscious  member  of  society.  It  has  perhaps  been 
insufficiently  realized  that  the  growth  and  functioning  of  any 
part  of  a  complex  organism  is  most  perfect  when  subordinated  to 
the  harmonious  development  of  the  organism  as  a  whole.  This 
idea  of  harmonious  development  has  been  clearly  grasped  in  relar 
tion  to  the  individual  student.  The  importance  of  so  guiding 
his  development  that  he  may  become  the  highest  possible  con- 
tributor to  the  harmonious  development  of  society  has  been  less 
clearly  grasped.  In  fact,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  excessive  "  indi- 
vidualism "  in  pedagogy  may  have  been  one  of  the  ju'ime  causes 
of  the  excessive  individualism,"  of  the  "  laissez  faire  "  policy  and 
attitude,  of  business  men,  that  has  brought  industry  to  its  present 
impasse.  This  touches  probably  the  most  profound  problem  self- 
organized  society  has  to  face,  viz.,  the  problem  of  how  to  correlate 
and  co-ordinate  human  activity  without  sacrificing  that  individual 
initiative  and  originality  on  which  both  individual  and  social 
progress  must  ultimately  be  based.  Democracy  has  many  unsolved 
problems,  but  they  will  generally  be  found  to  trace  their  roots 
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down  to  this.  Autocracy  ignores  the  problem.  In  its  recognition 
of  this  problem  lies  the  infinite  superiority  of  democracy.  It 
remains  creative.  It  retains  and.  aims  to  cultivate  originality, 
initiative,  growth  and  self-development. 

But  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  realized  that  the  highest  success 
of  the  democratic  method  of  control  can  be  secured  only  by  uni- 
versal and  clearly  defined  training  for  its  exercise.  The  intuitive 
love  of  freedom  of  our  ancestors  hits  gradually  won  for  us  the 
right  to  frame  the  laws  controlling  most  of  our  social  relationships. 
As  these  relationships  increase  in  range  and  complexity,  and  as  a 
right  to  share  in  the  responsibility  of  self-government  is  widened, 
partly  by  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  it  follows  as  a  corollary, 
that  a  time  must  be  reached  when  a  definite  training'  for  this 
responsibility  must  be  given  to  all  citizens  who  share  it,  if  society 
is  not  to  lapse  into  a  state  of  inefficiency  and  confusion. 

Society  already  has  before  it  a  mass  of  unsolved  social  prob- 
lems some  of  which  we  have  broadly  outlined,  and  of  which  none 
exists  of  more  fundamental  importance  to  the  welfare  of  all  than 
the  antagonism  between  Capital  and  Labour.  This  problem  qan, 
I  believe,  only  be  solved  by  applying  the  democratic  principle  to 
industrial  relations.  The  Anglo-Saxon  struggle  for  democratic 
freedom  has  continued  for  more  than  seven  centuries.  It  will 
not  be  finally  won  until  the  autocracy  of  Capital  is  finally  up- 
rooted in  Industry.  But  as  discussed  in  the  early  part  of  this 
paper,  the  economic  understanding,  the  ethical  feeling  and  deter- 
mination, the  mental  attitude — the  indispensable  psychological 
condition  for  getting  together  and  viewing  industry  as  a  joint 
undertaking — must  exist  on  the  side  of  both  Capital  and  Labour, 
before  the  democratic  organization  for  working  amicably  together 
can  accomplish  any  good  results.  The  idea  must  precede  the 
expression ;  so  must  the  psychological  condition  precede  the  organ- 
ization. Hence  we  must  aim  to  instil  the  truly  democratic  spirit, 
the  spirit  of  intelligent  co-operation  and  social  service  in  all, 
through  our  educational  institutions,  which  citizens  must  rely 
upon  to  guide  and  quicken  our  social  evolution  in  the  manner 
broadly  outlined. 

So  vital  is  the  relationship  of  our  educational  institutions  to 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  society  and  to  the  correction  of  social 
ills  that,  to  me,  it  seems  as  certain  as  that  dav  follow?  night,  that 
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the  effective  cure  for  social  ills  in  a  democracy — inclusive  of  the 
antagonism  between  Capital  and  Labour — can  be  found  only 
through  an  educational  system  that  takes  clear  account  of  them ; 
that  adapts  its  training  to  meet  them;  that  has  ample  resources 
and  authority  committed  to  it  for  this  purpose ;  that  accepts  full 
responsibility  for  doing  so;  and  that  definitely  concentrates  its 
full  resources  and  the  best  ability  procurable  on  the  problems  of 
society.  This  may,  and,  I  believe,  does,  mean  a  greatly  increased 
scope  and  outlook  for  the  work  of  education.  This  can  never  be 
accomplished  by  schools  and  colleges  that  work  in  semi-isolation 
from  the  practical  affairs  of  the  world  around  them.  It  can  only 
arise  from  educational  institutions  having  the  most  vital  relation- 
ship to  their  surroundings,  physical,  industrial  and  social.  Our 
schools  should  shed  tradition  and  rise  to  democracy's  great  needs. 
You  may  need  to  educate  the  public  to  this  view.  Some  of  us  are 
already  doing  so,  and  we  find  a  surprisingly  ready  response. 
Society  was  never  before  so  conscious  of  its  own  ills,  and  never  so 
responsive  to  practical  suggestions  for  remedying  them.  You 
will  easily  command  full  financial  support  and  will  awaken  a  sym- 
pathy with  your  work  never  before  felt,  if  this  great  work  is  under- 
taken. No  plan  for  post-war  reconstruction  could  exceed  this  in 
importance.  It  is  a  giant  task.  But  none  will  prove  more  worth 
while. 

The  great  war  which  has  now  for  nearly  four  years  completely 
filled  our  minds  is  fundamentally  a  war  of  ideals.  Democracy 
and  Autocracy  are  engaged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle.  We  have 
staked  our  all  on  the  principles  of  Democracy',  the  principle  of 
self-government  and  self-control.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  social 
problems  Democracy  has  to  solve  have  in  recent  history  greatly 
increased  in  range  and  complexity.  How  can  we  ever  solve  these 
great  and  complex  social  problems,  which  arise  as  a  natural  result 
of  scientific  and  industrial  advance,  unless,  under  our  democratic 
system,  they  are  clearly  discerned  and  understood  by  a  majority 
of  our  citizens.  If  we  trust  their  solution  to  a  few  we  are  no 
longer  a  democracy  in  any  true  sense,  but  an  oligarchy ;  and  our 
citizens,  we  ourselves,  and  our  fair  land,  are  open  to  being  exploited 
for  the  benefit  of  this  elite  few.  Is  there  any  remedy,  can  there 
be  any  remedy,  for  this  condition  in  a  democratic  country,  that  is 
not  based  on  general  enlightenment  of  citizens  on  these  social 
questions?     Is  there  any  other  institution, than  our  schools  and 
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colleges,  tliroiigb  which  such  general  enlightenment  can  be  given 
with  certainty  so  as  to  reach  all  ?  Is  there  any  adequate  provision 
in  your  present  programmes  or  methods,  aiming  definitely  toward 
this?  Unless  our  educational  institutions  definitely  aim  to  build 
up  in  the  students'  minds  clear  ideas  of  the  interrelations  of  the 
present  institutions  of  society  and  of  their  own  place  and  respon- 
sibilities in  it,  how  can  the  average  student,  as  he  becomes  an 
adult,  become  an  intelligent  member  of  society,  adapt  himself 
without  friction  to  its  increasing  complexities,  participate  intelli- 
gently in  its  control  and  enter  otherwise  into  the  full  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  ?  We  have  our  choice.  Either  we 
must  be  content  to  be  an  oligarchy  in  fact  and  a  democracy  in 
name  only,  or  we  must  awake  to  our  full  duty  of  adequately  pre- 
paring the  on-coming  generation  for  citizenship,  by  making  what- 
ever effort  is  necessary  to  adapt  our  educational  system  to  this 
crying  need. 


MODERN  LANGUAGE  SECTION 


SWISS-GERMAN  LITERATURE. 
PEOFisssoE  J.  Macgilliveay^  Queen's  UnivebsitY. 

As  a  prefatory  to  this  paper  on  Swiss-German  literature^  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to  the  desire,  sometimes  expressed, 
perhaps  oftener  felt,  to  discredit,  or  indeed  abolish  altogether^  the 
study  of  the  German  language  and  literature.  As  a  war  measure, 
calculated  to  win  the  war,  or,  at  least,  help  win  the  war,  let  us 
for  a  moment  consider  whether  and  how  that  would  affect  this 
purpose.  As  we  all  want  to  win  the  war,  we  would  all  no  doubt 
most  heartily  approve  of  the  abolition  of  German  as  a  subject  of 
study  in  our  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  if  the  war  could  be 
so  won,  or  even  more  easily  won.  ]S[or  would  we  mind,  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  or  even  longer,  letting  that  valuable  plant,  so 
to  speak,  lie  idle  and  go  to  waste,  viz.,  our  valuable  German 
libraries  and  our  expert  teachers  in  schools  and  colleges,  on  whose 
training  in  German  alone  there  has  been  a  great  expenditure  of 
time,  energy  and  money.  That  would,  after  all,  be  but  a  trifle 
compared  with  what  the  war  is  otherwise  costing  us. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  starting  point.  How  can  ignorance  of 
the  language  and  literature  of  the  Germans  help  us  in  actual 
battle,  or  in  preparing  for  it,  or  help  our  leaders  in  politics  or  in 
war  to  outdo  them  in  diplomacy  or  in  strategy?  Really,  our 
knowledge  of  German  in  this  country,  outside  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, and  not  too  good  even  there,  is  woefully  limited,  so  that 
steps  for  further  curtailment  might  seem  in  any  case  unnecessary. 
Probably,  too,  the  same  applies  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 
Why,  our  own  Royal  Military  College  at  Kingston  has  no  German 
on  its  curriculum,  nor  has  it  had  any  for  the  last  thirty  years  at 
least.  And  yet  Germany  has  for  the  last  forty  years  been  admit- 
tedly the  first  military  power  in  the  world.  How  desirable  a 
knowledge  of  German  may  be  to  our  armies  before  the  war  is  over, 
particularly  a  victorious  w^ar,  is  patent  to  all.  The  fact  that  the 
Germans  are  so  conversant  with  English  might  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  case.    They  would  very  probably  put  an  embargo 
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on  tlieir  linguistic  knowledge.  And  after  the  war  what  use  would 
there  be  for  German  ?  Xo  matter  how  decisive  that  "  knock-out 
blow  "  we  are  looking  for  may  be,  it  will  not,  it  cannot,  obliterate 
some  80,000,000  German-speaking  people  nor  what  is  characteristic 
of  these  people  as  manifested  in  their  art,  literature,  science,  indus- 
try, and  commerce.  We  shall  still  have  to  compete  with  them,  and 
in  order  to  do  so,  we  must  know  them — and  know  them  better  than 
ever  before,  and  to  do  that,  we  must  know  their  language  and  their 
literature.  And  further,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  study 
of  the  German  langiiage  is  in  itself  an  unsurpassed  mental  gym- 
nastic in  logical  and  accurate  thinking.  It  need  not  be  added  that 
German  literature  is  a  world  literature,  an  inexhaustible  store- 
house of  the  finest  thought,  which  no  translation  can  adequately 
reproduce.  The  Chinese  of  old  built  their  famous  wall  for  pro- 
tection against  outside  foes ;  the  ostrich  still  sticks  its  head  in  the 
sand  to.  escape  its  enemy.  Would  it  be  acting  much  better  on  our 
part  if  we  were  to  abolish  the  study  of  the  language  of  our  rivals 
for  the  hegemony  of  the  world  ?  Besides  our,  and  our  neighbours', 
hysterical  talk  and  acts  in  connection  with  the  study  .of  German 
can  only  bring  comfort  and  solaces  to  the  enemy.  He  might,  nay, 
he  will,  conclude  that  our  morale  is. giving  way,  and  derive  new 
comfort  and  new  courage  accordingly. 

And  if  the  "knock-out  blow"  is  not  decisive,  what  then? 
Then,  we  must  set  our  house  in  order  to  suit  the  circumstances, 
circumstances  which  will  still  less  afford  to  exclude  the  study  of 
German  and  things  German.  And  it  must  be  noted  that  much  of 
the  German  successes,  not  only  in  the  former  extension  of  their 
commerce,  but  in  the  war,  has  been  due  to  their  knowledge  of 
foreign  languages,  and  that  the  Germans  have,  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  stull  further  emphasized  the  study  of  English  and 
French  in  their  schools. 

But  apart  from  those  reasons,  which  suh  specie  aeteniitatis 
will  be  admitted,  there  is  still  another,  outside  of,  and  yet  perhaps 
including,  them  all,  and  that  is  the  theme,  properly  speaking,  of 
this  paper:  The  German  Language  and  Literature  of  Switzerland. 

Switzerland  is  a  neutral — and  a  friendly  neutral — in  this  con- 
test. Its  population  is  about  two-thirds  Germanic,  well  educated, 
with  a  good  school  system  and  excellent  universities  at  Zlirich, 
Berne  and  Basle.  There  are  more  than  six  hundred  newspapers 
in   German,   some  of  them  "vvell  known,   as  the  Zilricher  Neue 
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Zeifung  and  the  Benicr  Bund,  eacli,  and  some  others  as  well. 
having  literary  departments  or  feuilletons.  There  is  also  a  semi- 
monthly magazine,  Die  Scliiveiz,  devoted  entirely  to  literature. 

The  literary  language  is  the  same  High  German  as  is  that  of 
Germany  and  German  Austria.  The  prevailing  dialect  is  the 
Alemmanian.  In  fact,  it  was  here  among  the  mountains  and  high- 
lands, as  is  well  known,  that  the  original  German  language  under- 
went that  consonantal  change,  and  became  the  German  language 
known  as  High  German,  elements  of  which  Luther  used  for  his 
Bible  translation,  to  become  the  literary  German  language  in  three 
politically  distinct  countries. 

Switzerland  acquired  its  full  political  independence  in  1648, 
and  if  Alsace  had  only  been  incorporated  with  it  by  that  treaty, 
instead  of  being  given  to  France,  how  differently  history  might 
have  shaped  itself !  Switzerland's  political  form  is  very  different 
from  Germany's  or  Austria's,  for  it  has  the  most  democratic  of 
governments.  The  milieu  impressed  itself  at  an  early  date  on  the 
character  of  the  people,  hence  their  sturdy  manliness,  and  their 
form  of  government,  expressed  more  or  less  in  their  literature. 

This  literature,  which  for  the  most  part  dates  only  from  the 
middle  of  last  century,  is  not  only  the  expression  of  the  character 
of  the  people,  but  also  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  country.  What 
literature  was  produced  in  Switzerland  before  its  independence 
need  not  be  referred  to  here.  Zwingli,  the  Swiss  reformer  and  con- 
temporary of  Luther,  introduced  a  reform,  different  in  some 
essential  respects  from  Luther's,  and  more  in  harmony  with 
Calvin's  in  French  Switzerland.  And  here  it  may  be  noted  that 
considerable  parallelism  exists  between  eastern  and  western 
Switzerland,  i.e.,  between  German  and  French  Switzerland,  in 
the  expression  of  their  religious,  pedagogical,  political,  municipal, 
and  literary  or  artistic  aspirations.  It  was,  as  just  said,  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  Switzerland  made  itself 
felt  in  the  larger  domain  of  German  literature.  It  w^as  when 
Germany  was  trying  to  find  her  place,  if  not  in  the  sun,  at  least, 
in  literature —  and  at  first,  by  means  of  well-established  and  suit- 
able models  to  follow,  that  the  Swiss  professors,  Bodmer  and 
Breitinger,  themselves  authors,  but  principally  translators,  took 
up  the  cudgels  in  favour  of  English  literature — Shakespeare  and 
Milton — as  against  French  classicism.  They  decided  the  dispute  ^ 
in  favour  of  English;  and  German,  including  Swiss,  literature 
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took  that  turn  which  has  made  of  it  a  great  world  literature.  This 
was  apparent  in  the  works  of  Albrecht  von  Haller,  especially  "  Die 
Alpen,"  where  Swiss  landscape  and  descriptive  writing  are  the 
main  ingredients.  The  next  writer  to  he  noted  is  Albert  Vitzius, 
or,  as  he  is  better  known  by  his  no7n  de  plume,  Jeremias  Gotthelf, 
a  Swiss  village  pastor,  who  reinforced  his  sermons  by  means  of 
the  didactic  story,  both  short  and  long.  A  few  of  the  best  of  them 
are:  "Eli  der  "^Knecht,"  "Eli  der  Pachter,"  and  "  Elsi,  die 
Seltame  Magd."  This  is  nothing  but  the  Heimatkunst  so  much  in 
vogue  of  late  in  Switzerland  and  Germany.  Gotthelf's  works  have 
become  all  but  classical  German  literature,  and  a  perusal  of  them 
is  well  worth  while.  Pestallozi,  the  famous  educational  reformer, 
was,  of  course,  a  Swiss,  bom  in  Zurich.  He  made,  as  is  known, 
Rousseau's  utopianism  practicable.  His  main  works  are:  "  Lein- 
hardt  und  Gertrud,".  "  Abendstunde  eines  Einsiedlers,"  and 
Wie  Gertrud  ihre  Kinder  lehrt."  They  are  more  valuable  as  to 
matter  than  as  to  form. 

The  next  great  representatives  of  German-Swiss  literature  are 
Gottfried  Keller  and  Konrad  Ferdinand  Meyer,  contemporaries  of 
each  other,  the  one  from  1819  to  1890,  the  other  from  1825  to 
1898,  both  born  in  the  canton  of  Ziirich,  one  a  plebeian,  the  other 
a  patrician.  These  are  up  to  date  the  greatest  names  in  Swiss 
literature,  and,  next  to  Goethe  and  Schiller,  rank  among  the  best 
in  German  literature  as  a  whole.  As  both  have  already  been 
treated  in  detail  before  this  section  by  Miss  A.  E.  Marty,  a  brief 
outline  will  suffice  here.  Keller's  great  novel,  "  Der  Griine  Hein- 
rich,"  was  also  the  subject  of  an  exhaustive  paper,  a  few  years  ago, 
by  Professor  Eairlie.  As  authors,  Keller  and  Meyer  are  only 
comparable  in  mere  externals,  and  more  or  less  in  that  general 
characteristic  of  Swiss  literature,  concentration  of  plot  and  terse- 
ness or  conciseness  of  style,  a  characterization,  however,  which  is 
much  more  applicable  to  Meyer  than  to  Keller.  They  both  excel 
as  short  story  writers,  have  written  verse  of  great  merit,  and  each 
a  novel  of  more  or  less '  dimension.  Keller  is  by  far  the  more 
prolific  writer.  He  began  real  authorship  well  on  in  the  thirties, 
after  time  and  efforts  spent  in  finding  his  calling,  poetically  repro- 
duced in  his  great  novel,  "Der  Griine  Heinrich,"  a  "  Wahrheit 
und  Dichtung,"  with  the  Dichtung  preponderating.  Keller  is 
generally  humorous  and  gay  as  the  lake  laving  his  capital  city  on 
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a  bright  simimer  day.  But  it  is  seldom  that  he  is  so  in  a  merely 
superiicial  and  amusing  way,  There  is  method  in  his  humour. 
We  have  in  him,  too,  at  times,  as  in  Shakespeare,  a  combination 
of  humour  and  the  deepest  tragedy,  as  in  the  best  of  his  novelettes, 
'^  Romeo  und  Julia  auf  dem  Dorf."  The  novellette  is  the  genre 
in  which  he  excels.  Paul  Heyse  has  called  him  "  the  Shakespeare 
of  the  novelette."  His  published  works  are  the  collections,  "  Die 
Leute  von  Seldwyla,"  "  Ziiricher  Novellen,"  "  Sieben  Legenden," 
and  ^'  Sinngedicht " ;  his  long  novels,  "  Der  Grune  Heinrich," 
already  referred  to,  "  Martin  Selander,"  and  his  poems,  which 
rank  high  in  the  lyrical  poetry  of  the  German  language.  As 
indicated,  his  origin  was  humble  and  his  early  education 
somewhat  defective.  He  tried  to  remedy  this,  and  find,  as 
said,  his  calling  in  Heidelberg,  Miinchen  and  Berlin,  suc- 
ceeding ultimately  in  the  latter  place,  where  he  wrote  his 
'*  Griiner  Heinrich  "  and  some  of  the  "  Leute  von  Seldwyld." 
This  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  he  considered  himself  a 
German  poet,  and  his  literature  German,  not  Swiss,  literature; 
and  explains,  too,  perhaps,  his  wider  range  of  vision.  The  fifteen 
years  he  spent  as  clerk  of  his  native  canton  did  not  deaden  his 
power  of  imagination  or  bring  his  literary  activity  to  an  end.  He 
was  unmarried,  but  adored  and  cared  for  by  his  sister.  Bach  told 
is  the  authority  on  Keller,  next  to  Keller's  works,  including  his 
letters  and  "  Tagebiicher." 

Meyer's,  early  milieu  was,  as  already  said,  different,  and  his 
education  carefully  looked  after.  He  studied  law  and  knew 
French  as  well  as  his  mother  tongue.  Late  in  life  he  decided  to 
follow  literature,  but  had  a  further  struggle  with  his  indecision, 
as  whether  to  write  in  French  or  Gennan.  He  decided  in  1871 
on  German.  Then  followed  his  series  of  masterpieces  of  the  his- 
torical novellette  genre,  and  the  epic  poems,  '^  Huttens  letzte 
Tage  "  und  *'  Engelberg."  He,  too,  wrote  a  volume  of  excellent 
shorter  poems,  in  which,  however,  as  might  be  expected,  the  ballad 
preponderates.  His  great  contemporaries,  vStorm  aijd  Heyse, 
admit  his  pre-eminence  in  poetry.  The  latter  says :  "  There  are 
things  in  it  that  burn  themselves  into  one's  soul."  Meyer  himself 
says':  ""Was  da  steht,  ich  hab  es  tief  empfunden.  T'ud  es  bleibt 
ein  Stiick  von  meinem  Leben."  He  took  for  his  epics  in  verse  as 
in  prose  his  material  mo'tly  from  the  great  formative  periods  of 
EuTopeari  hi^torv.    the    Renaissance,   the  Reformation,   and   the 
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Thirty  Years'  War.  The  present  was  for  Meyer  '"  zii  roh  und  zii 
nah."  His  historical  novellettes  are:  "Das  Amulet,"  "  Der 
Schuss  von  der  Kanzel,"  "  Der  Heilige,"  "  Plautus  im  ISTonnen- 
kloster,"  "  Gustav  Adolfs  Page,"  "  Die  Leiden  eines  Knaben," 
"  Die  Hochzeit  eines  Monches,"  "  Die  Richterin,"  "  Die  Ver- 
suchung  des  Pescara."  One  of  his  first  productions  was  his  novel, 
"  Jiirg  Jenatsch."  This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  historical  novel 
in  the  German  langiiage,  and  one  of  the  best  in  any  language. 
The  freedom  of  the  fatherland  (the  "  Wilhelm  Tell ''  and  "  Die 
Jungfrau  von  Orlean  "  motiv)  is  the  hero's  ideal  or  end,  and  this 
end  is  made  to  justify  every  means — ^abandonment  of  religion, 
treachery  to  friends,  even  murder  itself.  Meyer's  temperament 
is  reflected  in  his  writings,  dignified  and  severe.  His  subject  matter 
is  almost  always  tragical,  as  is  usually  also  the  conclusion.  But 
the  "  Amulet,"  for  instance,  has  a  happy  ending.  His  style  is 
highly  polished  and  artistic  and  his  construction  of  plot,  logical 
and  concise.  Meyer  is,  therefore,  noted  for  the  quality  of  his  work 
rather  than  the  quantity,  while  Keller  excels  in  both,  but  his 
quality  is  of  a  very  different  order.  Meyer  married  late  in  life, 
till  which  time  he  was  the  object  of  his  sister  Betsy's  solicitous 
care. 

Meyer  brings  us  up  to  the  literature  of  the  more  immediate 
present,  most  of  whose  representatives  are  still  living,  more  or  less 
actively  employed  in  literary  production.  This  literature  is  be- 
coming so  rich  and  distinctly  national  or  Swiss,  that  a  history  of 
it  has  already  been  published,  ''  Das  Schweizerische  Dichterbuch," 
by  the  Zlirich  professors,  Haug  and  Ermatinger,  the  latter  himself 
a  writer  of  some  distinction.  A  tnarked  feature,  common  to  much 
of  this  modern  Swiss  literature,  is  the  number  of  its  Touristen- 
novellen  and  Reisebiicher,  not,  of  course,  to  be  confounded  with 
such  literature  as  Baedecker's  guides,  but  a  genre  purely  literary 
in  character  and  emphasizing  the  physical  features  of  different 
parts  of  the  country.  In  fact,  the  mountains,  valleys  and  lakes 
play  their  part  in  all  Swiss  literature,  for  in  nature  they  are 
everywhere  apparent,  if  not  prominent.  Children's  stories  also 
i-eceive  considerable  attention  in  this  literature,  some  of  them 
being  used  in  German  and  American  schoolbooks.  A  woman  is 
one  of  the  best  writers  in  this  domain.     This,  too,  is  the  case  with 

several  writers  of  fables. 
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And  women  contribute  a  fair  sliare  to  this  rising  literature. 
Among  such,  who  have  acquired  more  or  less  prominence,  may 
be  mentioned  Clara  Forrer,  Emma  Brenner,  Marie  Hunziker, 
Maja  Matthey,  and  Frau  Hammerli-Manti,  whose  writings  are 
also  in  dialect  as  well  as  in  the  literary  form.  Other  women,  whose 
works  have  gone  beyond  their  own  country,  are  Goswina  von 
Berlepsch,  Fanny  Oswald-Ringer,  Marie  Bergmann  (a  nom  de 
plume),  and  Johanna  Spyri,  whose  children's  tales  are  noted 
above.  But  the  best  known  of  Swiss  w^men  writers,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  quality,  is  probably  Isabelle  Kaiser.  Like  Konrad' 
Ferdinand  Meyer  she  is  equally  well  at  home  in  the  French  and 
German  languages,  but  unlike  him  she  has  not  concentrated  on 
one  or  the  other,  and  so  less  excellent  in  either  than  she  otherwise 
would  be.  She  has  written  largely  in  both  languages  and  in  all 
genres.    In  religion  she  is  a  Roman  Catholic. 

The  men  writers  are  naturally  more  numerous  and  have 
attained  more  or  less  distinction  in  their  art — in  some  instances, 
the  greatest  distinction.  Few,  if  any,  of  them  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  literature  as  a  profession.  The}-  follow  other  callings 
such  as  that  of  editor,  doctor,  lawyer,  civil  servant,  and  even  of 
restaurant  keeper.  This  double  vocation  is  a  variation  of  Lessing's 
famous  dictum,  "Die  Kunst  geht  in  Deutschland  nach  Brot." 

While  most  of  these  writers  have  so  far  been  productive  in  all 
kinds  and  forms  of  literature,  prose  predominates,  of  course,  and 
in  prose,  the  short  story.  Many  of  them  have  essayed  the  drama, 
but  their  least  satisfactory  work  seems  to  have  been  produced  in 
it.  It  may  be  that  their  public  are  not  yet  sufficiently  educated 
up  to  this  sort  of  literature  to  call  forth  the  best  of  which  they  are 
capable.  But  there  are  potentialities  also  here,  as  evinced  by 
dramatic  performances  of  a  national  commemorative  nature  and 
the  like,  and  by  the  erection  of  a  national  theatre.  Most  of  these 
authors  can  only  here  be  named.  In  the  order  of  seniority  they 
are:  Joseph  Viktor  Widmann,  Karl  Spitteler,  Arnold  Ott,  Jakob 
Christoph  Heer,  Ernst  Zahn,  Jakob  Bosshart,  and  Meinart 
Lienert.  The  last  four — Heer,  Zahn,  Bossihart,  and  Lienert — are 
especially  productive  in  the  domain  of  peasant  literature,  the 
Heimatkunst  of  the  Germans.  The  following  three  might  be 
characterized  as  moralists,  viz.,  Adolf  Vogtlin,  Walter  Siegfried, 
and  Fritz  Marti.      While    those    just  mentioned  as  specifically 
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Heimatkiinstler,  or  poets  of  peasant  life,  are  also  more  or  less 
moralists,  the  so-ealled  moralists  are  also  poets  of  peasant  life,  for 
their  accessories  are  all  from  the  life  of  the  common  people. 
Vogtlin's  critical  talent  goes  hand  in  hand  with  strong  imaginative 
power.  Siegfried  is  more  esthetically  inclined.  His  artist's 
novel,  "  Tino  Moralt,"  was  doubtless  influenced  by  Keller's 
"  Griiner  Heinrich  "  and  Zola's  "  L'oeuvre,"  and  more  remotely 
by  "  Wilhelm  Meister."  Other  works  of  Seigfried  are  directly  of 
the  Heimatkunst  order.  Fritz  Marti,  an  editor  of  the  Neue 
Ziiricher  Zeitung,  is  not  prolific,  but  what  he  produces  is  of  the 
highest  quality.  He,  too,  is  the  author  of  some  first-class  children's 
literature.  Among  more  productive  poets  of  peasant  literature  may 
be  mentioned  Josef  Joachim  and  Fritz  Bopp.  Joachim  follows 
closely  in  the  foosteps  of  Jeremias  Gotthelf.  Bopp  with  the  same 
general  theme  is  lyrical.  Adolf  Frey,  professor  of  literature  in 
the  University  of  Ziirich,  is  not  only  a  critic  of  repute,  but  also  a 
poet  of  considerable  merit.  His  father,  Jakob  Frei,  a  journalist, 
contributed  some  to  the  storehouse  of  Swiss  and  German  literature. 
Other  authors,  whose  activities  have  been  divided  between 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  or  have  written  only  in  dialect,  need 
not  engage  us  here. 

While  most  of  the  writers  mentioned  will  doubtless  live  in 
Swiss,  and  even  in  Gernian  literature,  two,  in  particular,  tower 
above  all  others,  and  may  safely  be  ranked  as  worthy  compeers 
of  Keller  and  Meyer,  and  like  these,  as  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
world's  literature.  These  two  are  Karl  Spitteler  and  Ernst  Zahn, 
both  already  named. 

Spitteler  has  essayed  all  genres  and  has  more  or  less  excelled 
in  them  all.  Hisi  great  reputation  has,  however,  been  made  by  the 
higher  literary  critics  rather  than  by  popular  appreciation,  for  it 
is  not  through  his  greatest  works  that  he  is  generally  and  popu- 
larly known.  These,  his  greatest  works,  are :  in  prose,  "  Prome- 
theus und  Epimetheus,"  and  in  iambic  verse,  "  Olympischer 
Fruhling."  The  first  mentioned  has  affinities  in  form  and  matter 
with  Nietzsche's  "  Zarathustra."  Both,  in  fact,  were  published 
about  the  same  time.  A  comparison  between  them  would  be  in- 
teresting. The  heroic  and  mythological  characters  of  the  poem, 
"  Olympischer  Friihling,"  are  symbolical  as  well,  and  so  have 
universal  sianificance,  at  least  to  those  who  can  understand  them. 
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For  a  pointed  comparison  between  Spitt^ler's  great  works  with 
each  other,  the  words  of  a  noted  critic  may  he  cited:  '"  1st  der 
Oljmpisehe  Friihling  das  Schonste,  was  Spitteler  geschaffen  hat, 
so  ist  *  Prometheus  imd  Epimetheiis '  wohl  das  Tiefste  und 
Grosste."  One  of  the  best  known  and  most  generally  appreciated 
works  of  Spitteler  is  the  novellette,  "  Konrad,  Der  Leutenant,"  a 
feature  of  which  as  well,  as  of  most  other  Swiss  literature  of  the 
sort,  as  already  mentioned,  is  concentration  of  composition  and 
terseness  of  style. 

Ernst  Zahn,  the  other  name  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
•Spitteler's,  is  in  and  out  of  Switzerland  probably  the  best  known 
of  all  the  modern  Swiss  writers.  Zahn  was  born  in  186Y  in 
Zurich.  His  early  education  was  defective,  as  he  entered  his 
uncle's  restaurant  in  Goschenen  at  the  Swiss  entrance  to  the  St. 
Gothard  pass  at  an  early  age.  He  spent  some  time  in  France, 
England,  and  Italy,  which  did  not,  however,  render  him  less  Swiss. 
He  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  proprietorship  of  the  Goshenen  inn, 
where  he  has  plied  his  calling  ever  since,  varying  it  at  more  or 
less  regular  intervals  with  the  publication  of  the  w^orks  which 
have  rendered  him  famous.  His  work  is  almost  entirely  of  the 
Heimatkunst  kind,  divided  between  the  short  story  and  the  novel. 
The  novels  are:  "  Erni  Behaim,"  "  Albin  Indergand,"  ''  Hergott^- 
faden,"  "  Klari-Marie,"  "  Lukas  Hochstrasser's  Haus."'  The 
noveleitte  collections  are:  "  Herzenskampfe,"  "  Bergvolk,"  "  Mem- 
schen,"  "  Schattenhalb,"  ''  Helden  des  Alltags,"  "  Errnwind," 
"  Die  kommen  und  gehen,"  and  "  Einsamkeit." 

The  general  characterization  of  Swiss  literature  already  made 
applies  more  or  less  to  Zahn.  His  language,  and  this,  too,  applies 
generally  to  Swiss  literature,  from  its  closer  contact  with  the 
dialect  has  a  freshness  and  sappiness  wanting  in  the  more  literary 
German.  While  Zahn,  like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  does  not 
hesitate  to  "  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature  "  and  "show  vice  its 
own  form  and  image,"  a  healthy  tone  pervades  his  works.  Vary- 
ing phases  of  similar  situations  run  throughout  them  all.  His 
characters  are  mostly  from  Swiss  peasant  life,  and  his  sceneiy, 
the  mountains  and  valleys  where  these  peasants  ply  their  daily 
calling.  When  he  does  take  a  historic  background,  it,  too.  is 
Swiss.  His  characters,  while  types  of  the  hardy  rugged  Swiss 
peasants,  are  also  more  or  less  typical  of  general  humanity.     His 
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works,  in  the  order  indicated,  show  a  marked  improvement.  The 
Heimatkunst  varies  necessarily.  There  is  the  kind  whose  aim  is 
simply  to  describe  the  topography  and  customs  of  a  village  or 
community,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  modern  technical  improve- 
ments. This  is  the  commonest  sort;  it  is  to  be  met  everywhere, 
and  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  art.  Then  there  is  the  kind, 
where  a  conflict  is  caused  by  special  and  local  conditions  of  some 
cultural,  or  climatic,  or  physical  nature,  and  which  might  be 
called  dike  or  avalanche  conflicts.  And,  lastly,  there  is  the  still 
higher  kind  %vhere  the  conflict,  whether  humorous  or  tragic,  is 
common  to  humanity,  taking  only  its  colour  from  its  environment. 
This  is  Zahn's  plane,  especially  in  his  best  works.  Among  some 
of  his  varying  themes  a  typical  one  might  be  expressed  in  the 
words  of  Schiller,  "  Das  Alte  stiirzt,  es  andert  sich  die  Zeit,  und 
N'eues  wachst  aus  den  Ruinen,"  as  in  Klari-Marie,  Herrgotsfiideu, 
and  elsewhere.  He  often  brings  harmony  out  of  discord  by  means 
of  atonement,  affected,  directly,  or  vicariously,  in  the  person  of  a 
near  relative.  "  Lukas  Hochstrassers  Haus  "  might  be  taken  as 
an  example  of  Zahn's  best  w'ork.  Lukas  Hochstrasser,  the  title 
hero,  a  figure  that  reminds  somewhat  of  Lessing's  Nathan,  sets 
his  grown-up  family  up  in  life  and  withdraws  from  active  affairs 
while  yet  in  the  possession  of  all  his  powers,  only  to  discover  that 
they  all  make  a  failure  of  it,  and  must  again  be  taken  in  charge, 
as  in  their  younger  days.  But  reintegration  of  the  family  is  be- 
tokened by  a  grandchild,  whose  mother  was  wronged  by  the 
youngest  son,  whom  the  father,  therefore,  Brutus-like,  punishes 
by  banishment  from  home  and  dismissal  from  office.  This  novel, 
so  very  baldly  outlined,  and  as  a  mere  story  alone,  very  interesting, 
may  be  taken  as  symbolic,  and  that  in  various  ways,  of  the  poet 
himself  and  the  children  of  his  fancy,,  or  of  humanity  as  a  whole, 
with  its  aberrations,  but  yet  conjoined  with  underlying  progress^ 
This  necessarily  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  may  nevertheless 
show  that  Switzerland  alone  has  a  German  literature,  worthy,  as 
few  modern  literatures  are,  of  school  and  college  and  general 
study.  It  may  show,  further,  that  even  if  it  were  conceivable 
that  the  literature  of  our  present  enemy — whether  cosmopolitan 
or  merely  national — should  be  banished,  the  literature  of  German 
Svidtzerland  and  its  language  might  well  take  its  place,  '^  till 
danger's  troubled  night'  departs  and  the  star  of  peace  returns." 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PROPOSED  NEW 
LATIN  READER. 

F.    C.    COLBECK^   B.A. 

Heal  reading  is  following  one's  author  with  an  intelligent 
interest  and  comprehension  as  he  develops  his  subject.  That 
a  reader  may  do  this  his  book  must  be  within  his  capacity  of 
understanding,  and  should  call  for  but  reasonable  effort.  Those 
who  prepare  courses  in  reading  for  learners  with  a  view  to  their 
development  should  ever  bear  in  mind  what  the  present  attain- 
ments of  the  learner  are.  This  is  commonly  the  case.  'No  one 
would  give  the  "  Intimations  of  Immortality "  or  "  Tintern 
Abbey  "  a  place  in  an  Elementary  Reader,  We  would  not  expect 
to  find  either  "  Lucy  Gray  "  and  "'  Michael,"  or  the  "'  Lady  of  the 
Lake  "  and  "  My  Lost  Duchess  "  presented  in  the  wrong  order, 
or  (which  is  important)  the  latter  following  the  former  too  closely 
in  time. 

When  the  young  reader  has  to  do  with  a  language  like  Latin, 
very  unlike  his  own  in  many  respects,  involving  inevitably  so 
much  difficulty  in  vocabulary,  etymology  and  syntax,  care  and 
judgment  are  very  needful  in  the  preparation  of  the  books  to  be 
placed  in  his  hands.  They  must  not  be  too  easy  if  he  is  to  make 
progress ;  they  must  not  be  too  hard  if  he  is  to  carry  on  his  work 
with  a  good  heart.  Difficulties,  many  of  them,  must  in  time  be 
overcome,  not  dodged  or  glozed  over;  but  they  should  from  stage 
to  stage  be  commensurate  with  his  capacity,  if  his  development  is 
to  be  normal  and  healthy ;  and  they  should  never  crowd  too  tliick 
and  fast  upon  him.  They  should  come  diluted,  not  as  a  con- 
centrate. He  should  be  put  on  his  mettle,  but  not  overtaxed.  He 
should  feel  that  he  is  reading  a  book  with  reasonable  effort'  and 
intelligent  interest,  not  struggling  to  solve  some  baffling  puzzle. 
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■.  Your  Committee  was  asked  to  consider  the  matter  of  a  Latin 
Reader  for  the  High  Schools.  It  is  our  opinion  that  throughout 
the  student  should  be  provided  with  a  reading  course  adequate  in 
amount,  interesting  in  matter,  and  gradually  increasing  in  diffi- 
culty.    That  he  may  have  this,  we  recommend  certain  changes. 

For  the  Lower  School  considerable  provision  has  been  made 
throughout  the  High  School  Latin  Book.  Continuous  passages, 
adapted  to  the  stage  at  which  they  appear,  are  inserted  at  intervals. 
The  stories  from  early  Roman  History  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
book  are  not  so  interesting  perhaps  as  are  the  Fabulse  Faciles 
(Ritchie)  which  appear  later.  We  think  that  the  provision  made 
there  might  with  advantage  be  supplemented  by  a  carefully  graded 
selection  from  the  Fabulse. 

For  the  Middle  School  prose  author  Csesar  is  the  text  with 
which  we  have  long  been  familiar.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
while  much  of  Csesar,  as  it  stands,  is  all  that  could  be  desired, 
still  certain  chapters  and  certain  sentences  present  difficulties 
greater  and  more  numerous  than  should  characterize  a  reader  for 
beginners.  We  recommend  a  simplifying  of  such  passages  by 
lessening  or  removing  the  difficulty;  for  example,  by  (1)  breaking 
up  very  long  sentences;  (2)  eliding  difficult  parts  not  essential  to 
the  narrative;  (3)  substituting  for  idioms  considered  too  difficult 
others  that  are  easier.  This  can  be  done  and  yet  leave  the  modified 
sentences  such  as  Csesar  w^rote  by  the  hundred.  As  you  know, 
Philpotts  and  Jerram  have  made  just  such  changes  in  Xenophon. 
We  are  sure  that  those  of  you  who  have  read  both  the  original 
text  and  the  modified  one  with  their  classes  have  been  delighted 
with  the  change.  Even  the  ordinary  boy  feels  that  he  is  reading 
a  comprehensible  book ;  and  he  reads  with  a  freedom,  speed,  con- 
fidence, interest,  and  pleasurable,  stimulating  sense  of  growing 
capacity  unknown  before. 

We  believe  that  a  similar  change  in  Caesar  would  be  followed 
by  like  results,  and  recommend : 

(1)  That  a  modified  text  of  Caesar  be  adopted. 

(2)  That  the  amount  be  at  least  double  that  prescribed  at 
present. 

(3)  That  the  modifications  be  so  made  that  the  book  shall 
gradually  increase  in  difficulty,  and  the  text  be  changed  less  and 
less.  - 
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We  recommend  that  a  High  School  Latin  Reader  be  prepared, 
to  contain — 

(1)  Fabalae  Faciles  (graded  from  very  simple  to  those  cover- 
ing essential  idioms). 

(2)  A  somewhat  extensive  course  in  Simplified  Caesar. 

(3)  A  few  hundred  lines  of  "Vergil. 


MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  SECTION 


SOME  OF  THE  AIMS  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  MATHE- 
MATICS IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTES. 

R.  C.  Rose,  B.A.,  Smith's  Falls^  Ont. 

There  will  be  very  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  that 
to  the  large  majority  of  pupils  going  through  our  High  Schools 
and  Collegiate  Institutes  the  course  in  Mathematics  offers  no  great 
amount  of  material  that  is  or  will  be  of  direct  use  in  the  daily 
routine  of  life.  How  many,  more  particularly  of  the  girls,  make 
use  of  the  theory  of  quadratic  equations  or  the  fact  that  similar 
areas  are  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  squares  on  their  corresponding 
sides  as  they  pursue  the  daily  round  of  housekeeping  or  even 
when  they  enter  the  more  modern  field  of  woman's  work,  political 
life. 

If,  then,  these  students  are  not  likely  to  find  use  for  this 
knowledge  which  many  of  them  acquire  with  a  good  deal  of  hard 
labour,  why  should  they  be  compelled  to  put  so  much  time  on  such 
dry,  and,  at  least  to  them,  difficult  work  ?  I  fancy  I  hear  each  of 
you  say  because  of  the  mental  training  it  affords,  and  it  is  to  this 
training  that  I  wish  to  refer.  Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  part 
of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  truths  that  mathematics  present. 
Throughout  all  ages  and  to  all  peoples  these  truths  vary  not. 
Philosophical  and  even  scientific  theories  are  proposed  and  worked 
out  to  conclusions  which  are  accepted  until  some  more  enthusiastic 
and  expert  experimenter  proves  that  they  are  altogether  contrary 
to  the  facts  shown  by  his  experiments.  But  this  is  not  so  with 
mathematical  theories.  The  achievements  of  the  human  brain 
which  have  done  most  for  the  advancement  of  humanity  are  those 
founded  on  truth,  and  no  advanced  modem  mathematician  has 
been  able  to  upset  the  truths  of  mathematics  discovered  centuries 
ago.     Hence  if  we  can  convince  our  students  of  the  unassailable 
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surety  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  we  will  surely  awaken  in  them 
a  desire  to  get  hold  of  the  processes  by  which  these  conclusions  are 
obtained,  and  the  processes  pr  methods  of  reaching  conelusions 
are  much  more  important  in  training  than  the  conclusions  them- 
selves. To  secure  this  requires  constant  testing  of  results.  Make 
the  student  feel  that  he  can  and  must  discover  and  correct  his  own 
errors. 

Again,  mathematics  assists  in  the  interpretation  .  of  -  m-any 
phases  of  natural  phenomena  which  surround  the  student,  and  in 
some  of  these  the  average  student  invariably  is  interested.  This 
interest  may  be  used  to  create  a  desire  to  understand  quantitative 
relations,  and  these  are  purely  mathematical.  Prof.  Harris  says : 
"  Mathematics  in  its  pure  form  as  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
and  the  application  of  analytical  methods  as  well  as  mathematics 
applied  to  matter  and  force  in  statics  and  dynamics,  furnishes  the 
peculiar  study  that  gives  us,  whether  as  children  or  as  men,  the 
command  of  nature  in  its  quantative  aspect." 

But  above  and  beyond  all  is  the  answer  mathematics  gives  to 
the  insistent  question  which  is  continually  arising  in  the  minds 
of  all  healthy  young  people.  Why  do  I  do  this  ?  It  is  natural  for 
boys  and  girls  to  seek  a  reason  or  a  rational  basis  for  what  they 
do,  and  no  subject  of  the  school  curriculum  so*  clearly  and 
definitely  exemplifies  the  modes  of  thought  necessary  to  arrive  at 
such  a  basis  as  does. the  subject  of  mathematics.  It  trains  the 
mind  to  grasp  a  situation,  to  see  its  relation  to  facts,  to  sift  out 
these  facts  with  the  utmost  care  so  that  correct  conclusions  may 
be  arrived  at;  it  also  trains  the  mind  to  test  conclusion.  This  is 
the  great  problem  of  success'  in  any  walk  in  life.  If  we  can  but 
grasp  the  facts  that  surround  our  actions  and  see  the  results  of 
our  actions  our  success  is  assured.  But  frequently  the  tangled 
relations  of  the  vital  principles  that  govern  our  actions  deceives  us, 
and  our  conclusions  are  faulty  because  we  have  not  patiently  un- 
tangled the  web  or  because  we  have  not  had  the  mental  training 
which  gives  us  the  skill  to  do  so.  Mathematical  problems  are  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  giving  the  young  mind  power  to  select  facts 
and  try  out  results,  because  they  begin  with  few  and  uncom- 
plicated facts,  and  as  these  are  mastered  and  tested,  proceed  to 
more  diflScult  ones. 

Of  course  one  has  to  admit  that  the  complex  problems  of  social 
and  political  life  cannot    be    solved  with   the  exactitude  of  a 
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mathematical  problem,  yet  the  same  mental  processes  are  brought 
to  bear  on  each,  and  without  training  in  the  problems  that  lend 
themselves  to  definite,  exact  solutions  and  solutions  which  can  be 
■checked  or  tested  at  every  step  and  which  can  admit  of  no  false 
premise  or  false  conclusion.  Without  this  training  the  mind  is 
not  apt  to  solve  successfully  the  problems  that  admit  only  of  the 
test  of  experience,  a  test  which  in  general  comes  too  late  to  rectify 
the  error  and  bring  the  desired  result.  This  exactness  of  con- 
clusion is  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  a 
value  possessed  by  no  other  subject.  It  is  the  one  subject  in  which 
the  student  is  or  can  be  sure  of  his  results.   ,  - 

Hence  the  teaching  of  mathematics  should  induce  self-reliance 
in  the  students.     It  should  lead  the  student  to  see  that  rules  are 
not  to  be  accepted  mechanically  and  applied  without  reason,  even 
-if  these  rules  are  backed  up  by  the  authority  of  the  teacher. 

Again,  the  drill  in  mathematics,  rehearsing  as  it  does  or  should 
do,  the  steps  taken  to  arrive  at  conclusions,  plays  the  same  part  in 
mental  training  that  the  gymnasium  work  plays  in  the  building 
up  of  the  boy's  or  girl's  physique. 

Possibly  there  is  no  subject  on  the  school  curriculum  that 
offers  so  good  an  opportunity  for  gradation  of  difficulty  to  corre- 
spond with  the  pupils'  advancement  as  does  mathematics.  Just 
here  is  where  teachers  frequently  meet  difficulties.  Text-books  are 
not  always  well  graded,  neither  does  the  teacher  always  find  that 
the  outlines  laid  down  in  the  regulations  assist  him  in  adjusting 
his  work  for  his  pupils.  My  experience  is  that  each  teacher  has 
to  grade,  within  certain  limits  defined  bv  the  regulations,-  and 
these  not  always  happy,  his  own  work. 

One  of  the  objections  sometimes  raised  to  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics is  that  its  conclusions  are  necessary  and  that  a  training 
which  deals  only  with  such  conclusions  unfits  one  for  the  problems 
of  life  which  present  neither  definite  conclusions  nor  definite 
hypothesis.  Taking  into  consideration  the  limited  knowledge  that 
humanity  possesses  of  the  material  world  and  the  instability  of 
the  whole  social  fabric,  this  is  true,  but  accepting  as  definite  and 
stable  the  laws  governing  the  social  and  material  world,  which 
have  been  established  by  experience  or  experiment,  the  conclusions 
are  just  as  definite  and  the  processes  by  which  they  are  reached 
ai*e  purely  mathematical.     I  have  no  doubt  there  have  been  and 
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may  still  be  social  problems  solved,  so  to  speak,  by  sudden  iit- 
spiration,  but  even  these  would,  if  worked  out,  I  think,  come 
under  the  same  processes  of  reasoning.  In  the  cases  of  indefinite 
hypothesis  such  as  arise  in  the  problems  of  life^  we  work  cm 
assumed  or  conditioned  hypotheses  and  by  the  same  mental  pro- 
cesses, in  every  sense  mathematical,  arrive  at  conditioned  con- 
clusions. 

In  spite  of  all  this  thei  mere  mathematician  may  and  probably 
would  fail  to  solve  many  of  the  financial  problems  of  the  world 
that  men  with  business  training  and  business  insight  are  solving. 
This  leads  me  to  read  the  following  clipping  from  a  paper: 

Finding  an  Accountant. 

The  Sergeant-Major  had  trouble  in  finding  an  accountant  for 
his  captain,  but  at  last  brought  in  a  private  for  trial. 

"  Are  you  a  clerk  ?"  demanded  the  captain. 

"  ^0,  sir,"  replied  the  man. 

"  Do  yo-u  know  anything  about  figures  ?"  asked  the  captain. 

"  I  can  do  a  bit,''  replied  the  man,  modestly. 

"  Is  this  the  best  man  you  can  find?"  asked  the  officer. 

''  Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,"  growled  the  captain,  "  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  put  up 
with  him?"  Turning  to  the  private,  he  snapped:  "'What  were 
you  in  civilian  life?" 

"  Professor  of  mathematics  at  the  State  College,  sir,"  was  the 
unexpected  reply. — The  Tailer. 

One  frequently  hears  not  only  pupils  in  school,  but  successful 
men  and  women  say,  "  I  have  no  brain  for  mathematics,"  or  in 
other  words  according  to  their  view,  some  special  cells  have  been 
placed  by  the  Almighty  in  the  crania  of  certain  people  which 
enable  these  people  to  perform  some  special  feats  that  come  under 
the  head  of  mathematics,  while  other  fortunates  or  unfortunates.  T 
do  not  know  which,  have  not  these  cells,  and  as  a  consequence  can- 
not understand  mathematics.  Yet  if  one  were  to  follow  out  the 
methods  by  which  these  same  non-mathematical  people  arrive  at 
conclusions,  T  doubt  very  much  if  they  would  not  be  found  to  be 
mathematical  processes.  Some  psychologists  attribute  this  lack  of 
mathematical   ability  to  defects   on   the  part  of  the  teacher  or 
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teachers  who  laid  the  foundations   in  the  subject.      This   is   a 
point  that  I  will  leave  for  some  one  else  to  discuss. 

The  object,  as  it  relates  to  the  majority  of  our  students,  of 
the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  our  High  Schools  and  Collegiate 
Institutes  is  not  to  make  mathematicians,  but  to  give  a  training  in 
mental  processes  and  awaken  a  mental  activity  in  our  students 
-which  will  enable  them  to  live  more  useful  and  happier  lives. 
Unfortunately  the  stress  of  examination  often  forces  the  teacher 
to  cover  more  work  than  can  be  digested  by  the  weaker  members 
of  the  class,  and  for  these  members  the  teaching  falls  far  short  of 
the  ideal.  If,  however,  we  can  get  our  students  to  reason,  and 
reason  accurately,  and  not  to  memorize,  we  have  achieved  some- 
thing worth  any  amount  of  painstaking  labour. 


ENGLISH  AND  HISTORY  SECTION 


BISHOP  STRACHAN  AND  HIS  TIMES. 
Jas.  Keillor^  B.A. 

In  the  study  of  history  we  are  frequently  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  every  event  which  occurs  has  a  distinct  bearing  on  the 
future  of  the  whole  human  race — that  there  is  a  definite  connec- 
tion between  the  events  of  the  past  and  those  of  the  present; 
between  the  careers  of  the  men  of  the  past  and  the  men  of  to-day. 
We  often  speak  of  events  which  have  changed  the  world's  history. 
It  is  not  always  easy  or  even  possible  to  trace  the  connection 
between  characters  or  events.  Bat  of  this  fact  there  can  be  no 
doubt — that  to  appreciate  the  history  of  Canada  during  this  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  is  essential  to  understand  the 
outlook  and  ideals  of  John  Strachan,  first  bishop  of  Toronto.  No 
name  in  our  history  suggests  a  stronger  individuality,  or  has  left 
behind  a  more  distinct  impress  than  his.  For  more  than  half  a 
century  Bishop  Strachan  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  national 
.life  of  Canada,  occupying  positions  of  the  highest  eminence,  as 
teacher,  as  ecclesiastic,  and  as  politician,  and  having,  therefore,  a 
large  share  in  the  moulding  of  the  characters  of  many  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  the  period,  and  in  shaping  the  course  of  events 
both  in  Church  and  State. 

To  deal  fully  with  the  career  of  this  remarkable  man,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  study  him  from  at  least  three  points  of  view — as  a 
teacher,  as  a  churchman,  and  as  a  politician.  But  as  this  would 
require  a  much  longer  time  than  I  have  at  my  disposal,  1  shall 
deal  with  him  here  chiefly  as  a  teacher,  touching  only  briefly  on 
other  aspects  of  his  long  career. 

The  future  Bishop  of  Toronto  was  born  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
on  the  12th  of  April,  1778.  He  received  his  early  education  in 
one  of  the  common  schools  in  Aberdeen,  and  later  on  entered  the 
grammar  school,  where  he  manifested  a  good  deal  of  industry  and 
application,  but  no  special  precocity  or  talent. 

When  he  was  only  about  sixteen  years  of  age  his  father  was 
killed  by  an  accident,  and  the  family-  were  left  without  any  means 
of  support.  It  therefore  became  necessary  that  John  should  obt-ain 
employment.     Through  the  influence  of  a  friend,  the  young  man 
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secured  a  position  as  private  tutor,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  render 
the  necessary  assistance  to  his  mother.  He  contrived  at  the  same 
time  to  pursue  his  own  studies  with  diligence,  and  ultimately 
entered  the  University  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  from  which 
he  obtained  his  Master's  degree  in  1796.  After  his  graduation  he 
found  employment  in  a  parish  school  near  St.  Andrew's,  at  a 
salary  of  £30  a  year,  but  later  secured  a  more  remunerative  posi- 
tion in  the  parish  school  of  Kettle,  in  Fifeshire,  at  a  salary  of 
£50  a  year.  Among  his  pupils  in  this  school  were  David  Wilkie, 
afterwards  the  celebrated  artist,  and  Robert  Barclay,  afterwards 
the  naval  connnander  on  Lake  Erie  in  1813. 

Mr.  Strachan  seems  to  have  been  very  happy  at  Kettle,  but  a 
great  change  in  his  circumstances  and  prospects  was  at  hand.  A 
disapix)intment  in  securing  a  post  as  demonstrator  in  Glasgow 
University  led  him  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  position  in  Canada. 

The  circumstances  under  which  that  offer  was  made  and 
accepted  can,  perhaps,  be  best  told  by  quoting  from  an  auto- 
biographical sketch  published  in  1860.  Dr.  Strachan  says: 
"  Amoilg  the  many  schemes  contemplated  by  Governor  Simcoe  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Province  was  that  of  establishing  granmiar 
schools  in  every  district,  and  a  university  at  their  head  at  the 
seat  of  Government.  Anxious  to  complete,  as  soon  as  possible,  so 
beneficial  an  object,  the  Governor  gave  authority  to  the  late  Hon. 
Richard  Cartwright  and  the  Hon.  Robert  Hamilton  to  procure  a 
gentleman  from  Scotland  to  organize  and  take  charge  of  such 
college  or  university.  These  gentlemen,  whose  memories  are  still 
dear  to  the  Province,  applied  to  their  friends  in  St.  Andrew's,  who 
offered  the  appointment  first  to  Mr.  Duncan,  then  to  Mr.  Chalmers, 
but  both  declined.  Overtures  were  then  made  to  me,  and  suffering 
under  my  recent  disappointment,  I  was  induced,  after  some  hesi- 
tation, to  accept  the  appointment. 

"  I  sailed  from  Greenock  towards  the  end  of  August,  1799, 
under,  convoy,  but  such  was  then  the  wretched  state  of  navigation 
that  I  did  not  reach  Kingston,  by  way  of  l^ew  York  and  Montreal, 
till  the  last  day  of  the  year,  much  fatigued  in  body  and  not  a 
little  disappointed  at  the  desolate  appearance  of  the  country,  being 
throughout  one  sheet  of  snow.  But  a  new  and  still  more  severe 
trial  awaited  me.  I  was  informed  that  Governor  Simcoe  had 
some  time  before  returned  to  England,  a  fact  of  which  I  had 
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received  no  information,  and  that  the  intention,  of  establishing  the 
projected  university  had  been  postponed.  I  was  deeply  moved 
and  east  down,  and  had  I  possessed  the  means  I  would  have  in- 
stantly returned  to  Scotland.  A  more  lonely  or  destitute  condition 
can  scarcely  be  conceived.  My  reasonable  expectations  were 
cruelly  blighted — a  lonely  stranger  in  a  foreign  land,  without  any 
resources  or  a  single  acquaintance.  But  my  return  was  impos- 
sible, and  it  was  more  wisely  ordered." 

Mr.  Cartwright  recognized  the  trying  position  of  the  young 
teacher,  and  generously  set  himself  to  work  on  his  behalf.  He  him- 
self had  four  sons,  and  his  friends  could  add  to  the  number  of 
pupils,  so  an  arrangement  was  made  whereby  Mr.  Strachan  was 
to  take  charge  of  the  education  of  a  select  nimiber  of  pupils  for  a 
term  of  three  years.  Mr.  iStrachan  continued  to  reside  with  Mr. 
Cartwright,  and  soon  after  entering  upon  bis  duties  as  tutor 
decided  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  'Church  of  England.  He 
devoted  all  his  leisure  time  to  the  study  of  divinity,  and  in  June, 
1804,  he  was  admitted  to  the  priesthood,  and  was  immediately 
afterwards  appointed  to  the  mission  of  Cornwall. 

His  clerical  duties  for  some  time  were  not  heavy,  and  he 
found  himself  with  considerable  spare  time  on  his  hands.  He 
resolved  to  turn  this  time  to  account  by  taking  in  pupils.  By 
tbis  means  he  was  soon  busily  employed,  and  his  school — subse- 
quently known  far  and  wide  as  the  Cornwall  Grammar  School — 
in  full  operation. 

Many  records  remain  of  Dr.  Strachan's  methods  as  a  teacher, 
for  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  in  the  school  at  Cornwall  were 
trained  a  large  number  of  those  who  became  leaders  in  the  first 
half-century  of  the  history  of  our  Province.  '"  He  that  is  anxious 
to  spare  labour,"  said  Dr.  Strachan,  "  ought  not  to  be  a  public 
teacher."  He  worked  sixteen  hours  a  day  at  his  school  and  his 
parish,  yet  he  tells  us  himself  that  these  were  the  happiest  years 
of  his  life.  To  be  sure,  these  years  included  an  event  of  personal 
interest,  the  realization  of  which  is  usually  not  unattended  with 
important  results  in  the  lives  of  men.  According  to  local  tradition 
the  young  clergyman  is  said  to  have  shown  his  good  taste  by 
marrying  the  prettiest,  his  prudence  by  marrying  the  richest,  and 
his  good  judgment  by  marrying  one  of  the  nicest  young  women  in 
the  old  town  of  Cornwall.     The  lady  of  his  choice  was  the  young 
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widow  of  the  late  Andrew  McGill,  of  Montreal,  and  a  daughter  of 
Dr.  George  Wood,  a  retired  army  surgeon.  She  was  well  off  in 
worldly  goods,  so  that  from  this  time  Dr.  Strachan's  financial 
troubles  were  at  an  end. 

But  to  return  to  the  school  at  Cornwall.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
Dr.  Strachan  had  a  firm  grip  of  the  fundamentals  of  education. 
Dr.  Scadding  says :  "  The  system  pursued  in  Dr.  Strachan's 
school  at  Cornwall  exhibited  features  that  would  have  gratified 
the  advanced  educationists  of  the  present  age.  In  that  system 
the  practical  and  the  useful  were  by  no  means  sacrificed  to  the 
ornamental  and  theoretical,  or  the  merely  conventional.  We  doubt 
if  in  the  most  complete  of  our  modern  schools  there  was  ever 
awakened  a  greater  interest  or  intelligence.  Who  that  had  once 
participated  in  the  excitement  of  the  natural  history  class  ever 
forgot  it?  Or  in  that  of  the  historical  or  geographical  exercises?" 
Bishop  Fuller,  who  was  one  of  Dr.  Strachan's  pupils,  remarks: 
'^  He  had  a  remarkable  talent  for  interesting  boys  in  their  work ; 
and  by  taking  a  deep  interest  in  it  himself,  he  led  them  to  do  the 
same.  He  was  very  original  in  many  of  his  plans  for  promoting 
the  good  of  his  school." 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  regular  work  as  it  was  pursued  in  the 
school  may  not  be  uninteresting : 

"  The  work  of  each  day  commenced  with  the  reading  aloud  by 
the  respective  classes  of  a  portion  of  some  historical  work.  On 
two  days  in  the  week  dictation  followed  the  reading.  The  master 
read  aloud  a  few  sentences,  carefully  noting  the  punctuation ;  and 
this,  every  member  of  the  class  was  required  to  write  down  care- 
fully on  his  slate.  Each  boy's  performance  was  then  examined, 
and  errors  were  marked  by  a  score  underneath ;  those  with  fewest 
mistakes  took  respectively  the  highest  places.  If  the  mistakes  were 
so  numerous  as  to  betoken  particular  negligence,  not  only  was 
there  a  lowering  of  position  in  the  class,  but  a  slight  punishment 
was  also  inflicted. 

The  junior  Latin  classes  were  very  thoroughly  drilled.  The 
lessons  were  short;  but  not  only  had  the  whole  to  be  construed 
several  times  over,  but  every  noun  that  occurred  had  to  be  declined, 
and  evei-y  verb  conjugated ;  the  rules,  too,  demanded  for  every 
variation.  Sometimes,  to  ensure  more  perfect  accuracy,  they  were 
required  to  go  through  the  conjugation?  backwards. 
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In  arithmetic  and  algebra,  the  several  classes  brought  up  one 
or  more  prepared  questions  on  their  slates,  which  were  examined 
as  to  their  accuracy.  Then  the  w^ork  was  rubbed  out;  some  one 
boy  was  called  upon  to  read  the  question,  and  then  commence 
working  it  aloud,  giving  the  rules  and  reasons  for  every  step,  and 
as  he  proceeded,  the  rest  of  the  class  silently  worked  with  him, 
writing  down  figure  by  figure,  but  ready  to  correct  him,  and  take 
his  place  if  he  made  any  mistake.  When  the  leader  had  finished, 
the  work  on  each  boy's  slate  was  inspected ;  and  if  any  errors 
were  detected,  he  lost  his  place  according  to  their  number.  The 
second  question  was  then  proceeded  with  in  the  same  manner. 

The  geography  of  countries,  natural  history,  and  civil  history 
were  taught  in  a  peculiar  way.  These  had  each  their  respective 
days  in  the  week — always  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  last  thing 
before  the  closing  of  school.  On  the  day  appointed  for  each 
respectively,  not  fewer  than  twenty  questions  with  their  answers 
were  to  be  produced  by  each  boy,  fairly  written  out.  The  boy  at 
the  foot  then  asked  a  question,  upon  the  given  subject,  of  the  boy 
next  above  him ;  if  answered,  the  latter  asked  the  third,  and  so  on 
through  the  class.  If  it  happened  that  the  boy  asked  could  not 
answer,  the  questioner  answered  for  him  and  took  his  place ;  and 
he  then  continued  to  ask  questions  until  stopped  by  being  cor- 
rectly answered.  If  there  was  any  unreasonable  delay  in  a  boy's 
asking  a  question  when  his  turn  came,  he  lost  his  privilege  of  ask- 
ing any  more ;  and  anyone  asking  a  question  that  had  been  asked 
before,  also  lost  his  privilege.  In  this  way  the  competitors  soon 
became  reduced  in  number,  and  the  whole  was  concluded  within 
a  reasonable  time.  This  proved  a  very  effectual  method  of  im- 
pressing on  the  memory  the  subject  introduced. 

Once  a  week  there  was  an  exercise  in  reading,  and  a  method 
for  improving  the  elocution,  which  was  probably  peculiar  to  this 
school.  Two  boys  challenged  two  other  boys  to  read  a  passage  in 
prose  or  verse.  This  was  formally  announced  a  week  beforehand, 
so  that  everyone  had  ample  time  for  preparation.  The  challenger 
read  first ;  the  challenged  immediately  followed.  Judgment  as  to 
which  was  the  better  reader  was  not  pronounced  by  the  principal 
himself,  but  left  to  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose.  If 
these  gave  a  wrong  judgment  they  were  rebuked  for  it,  but  gener- 
ally their  judgments  were  acquiesced  in  by  the  principal. 
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One  other  peculiarity  of  the  school  was  the  Saturday  lecture. 
On  this  day,  just  before  the  half-day's  school  was  closed,  a  lecture 
was  delivered  by  the  principal,  occupying  about  fifteen  minutes, 
on  ancient  or  modern  history,  ethics,  or  a  portion  of  Scripture,  as 
the  case  might  be.  Probably  two-thirds  of  the  school  were  re- 
quired to  hand  in,  on  the  Monday  morning,  a  short  abstract  of 
this  lecture,  which  was  carefully  read  over  by  the  principal. 
Praise  was  fully  bestowed  where  it  was  deserved ;  but  negligence, 
exhibited  in  a  very  poor  i>erformance,  was  rebuked -and  sometimes 
punished.  When  the  transcript  was  particularly  bad,  the  writer 
was  made  to  learn  it  by  heart  and  repeat  it  next  morning ;  and  on 
some  occasions,  he  was  required  to  stand,  on  the  top  of  a  desk  and 
read  it  aloud,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  school  and  his  own 
deep  mortification.  Perhaps  no  more  effectual  cure  for  indolence 
or  negligence  could  have  been  devised. 

Poetical  composition  was  much  encouraged  in  the  Cornwall 
school,  as  being  of  much  value  in  promoting  a  readiness  of  con- 
ception and  expression,  and  a  more  copious  and  graceful  diction. 
Half-holidays,  except  on  Saturdays,  were  never  granted  except  on 
some  special  occasion  or  event — such  as-  a  great  victory  on  land  or 
sea,  the  arrival  of  a  new  scholar,  or  the  visit  to  the  school  of  some 
gentleman  of  high  standing  in  the  country.  But  a  few  lines  of 
satisfactory  poetry  would  always  ensure  a  half -holiday  when  fthere 
was  nothing  else  for  which  to  claim  it;  and  as  the  school  was 
never  without  its  laureate,  his  talents  were  frequently  in  requisi- 
tion to  procure  this  boon. 

One  of  the  inconveniences  from  which  Dr.  Strachan  suffered 
was  the  want  of  proper  text-books.  To  supply  this  defect  he  com- 
piled several  treatises  himself;  amongst  others  one  on  arithmetic. 
A  glance  at  this  latter  text,  published  in  1807,  reveals  some  very 
curious  problems,  and  incidentally  shows  us  how  Dr.  Strachan 
endeavoured  to  correlate  arithmetic  with  the  various  other  sub- 
jects on  the  curriculum.     Here  are  a  few  examples : 

1.  Required — the  age  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  Flood, 
from  the  5th  chapter  of  Genesis  and  the  6th  verse  of  the  7th 
chapter;  also  the  length  of  time  from  the  Flood  to  the  call  of 
Abraham,  from  the  10th  and  following  verses  of  the  11th  chapter 
and  1st  verses  of  the  17th  chaptor. 
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2.  In  the  midst  of  a  field  of  luxuriant  grass, 
I  rented  an  acre  to  tether  my  ass; 

Pray  what  length  of  tether  that,  feeding  around, 
The  donkey  may  graze  just  an  acre  of  ground  ? 

3.  William  the  Norman  conquered  England  in  the  year  1066: 
the  Eevohition  happened  through  the  interposition  of  William  of 
Orange  in  1688.    How  many  years  intervened? 

4.  Here  is  a  model  of  a  bill  of  lading:  "  Shipped  by  the  grace 
of  God,  in  good  order  and  well  conditioned,  by  Alexander  Brown, 
merchant,  London,  in  and  upon  the  ship  called  the  Brilliant, 
whereof  Peter  Dawson  is  master,  now  riding  in  the  Thames,  near 
London  Bridge,  and  bound  for  Montreal."  (Here  follows  the  items 
of  the  merchandise  and  the  document  ends  up),  "  And  so  God  send 
the  ship  to  her  desired  port  in  safety.     Amen." 

Amongst  the  students  of  this  famous  school  were  John  Beverley 
Robinson,  Thomas  G.  Ridout,  and  many  others  who  afterwards 
occupied  prominent  positions  in  the  Province.  Dr.  Strachan  took 
-a  deep  personal  interest  in  his  students,  not  only  while  they  were 
in  attendance  at  his  school,  but  throughout  their  after  life  as  well. 
And  his  pupils  loved  and  revered  him  through  life.  One  of  them 
says :  "  He  was  never  afraid  of  having  his  dignity  lowered  by 
liberties  taken  with  him;  he  always  felt  every  confidence  in  hi? 
position,  and  entered  warmly  and  personally  into  many  of  the 
boys'  amusements,  and  thus  gained  an  immense  influence  over 
them." 

But  a  new  page  in  his  life  was  about  to  open.  In  1811  the 
rectory  of  Kingston  became  vacant  through  the  death  of  Dr. 
Stuart.  The  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  his  sou. 
who  up  to  that  time  had  held  charge  in  York,  the  capital  of  the 
Province,  where  he  had  also  filled  the  position  of  teacher  of  the 
Home  District  School.  This,  however,  left  the  charge  at  York 
vacant.  The  position  was  offered  to  Dr.  Strachan,  who  at  first 
declined  it.  Gei;ieral  Brock,  who  was  then  the  administrator  of 
the  Province,  urged  the  matter  with  some  persistence,  and  Dr. 
Strachan  finally  consented,  and  removed  to  York  in  the  summer 
of  1812.  ^ 

It  was  the  period  of  the  American  War,  and  York,  as  the 
Provincial  exchequer  was  depleted  and  there  was  an  imperative 
arrangements,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  regular  troops.     The 
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iProvincial  exchequer  was  depleted  and  there  was  an  imperative 
demand  for  funds  for  various  patriotic  objects.  Dr.  Strachan  set 
himself  to  work  with  a  will,  and  was  chiefly  instrumental  in 
founding  and  keeping  afloat  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Society  of 
Upper  Canada,  as  it  was  called.  The  object  of  this  society  was  to 
relieve  the  wounded  soldiers,  to  succour  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  slain,  and  to  assist  the  families  of  those  who  were  called  out 
on  military  duty.  Its  establishment  was  an  important  step  in  the 
direction  of  our  national  defence,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  of 
greater  efficacy  than  half  a  dozen  regiments  would  have  been.  Its 
existence  was  a  guarantee  to  the  public  that  the  country  would  be 
defended  to  the  last,  and  that  the  families  of  those  taking  part  in 
its  defence  would  not  be  neglected. 

All  through  the  troubled  period  of  the  war  Dr.  Strachan  did 
his  duty  gallantly,  both  as  a  clergyman  and  a  patriot.  He  was 
always  at  hand  in  the  hour  of  danger,  attending  to  the  temporal 
needs  of  the  sick  and  wounded  and  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
dying.  On  various  occasions  his  gallantry  was  conspicuously 
manifested.  Let  one  example  suffice.  The  American  General 
Pike  having  attacked  and  routed  the  small  force  defending  York, 
was  shortly  after  killed  by  the  blowing  up  of  the  magazine  in  the 
garrison.  His  successor,  General  Dearborn,  being  enraged  by  the 
incident,  determined  in  revenge  to  bum  the  little  town  to  ashes. 
Dr.  Strachan,  hearing  of  this  resolve,  made  his  way  into  the 
general's  presence,  and  begged  him,  as  he  valued  his  soul's  future 
happiness,  to  abandon  his  cruel  purpose.  The  interview  is  said 
to  have  been  a  very  stormy  one.  At  first  General  Dearborn  was 
very  firm,  declaring  that  the  garrison  had  been  wilfully  blown. 
up  by  the  Canadians,  and  that  the  town  should  "smoke  for  it.^' 
Dr.  Strachan,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that  the  explosion  had 
been  an  accident,  and  that  it  would  be  both  culpable  and  unwii€ 
for  the  Americans  to  do  as  they  proposed,  even  leaving  the  wicked' 
ness  of  such  conduct  out  of  the  question.  The  doctor  threatenec 
the  general  with  all  sort-s  of  penalties,  both  temporal  and  eternal, 
if  he  should  carry  out  his  threat.  He  asserted  that  troops  woulc 
soon  a.rrive  from  England,  and  that  Buffalo,  Lewiston  and  Oswego 
would  be  given  to  the  flames  if  York  were  burned.  Whether  it 
was  his  threats  of  these  unpleasant  consequences  or  his  spiritual 
denunciations  that  moved  the  American  general,  we  cannot  say. 
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But  iie  finally  abandoned  his  barbarous  purpose  and  York  was 
spared,  with  the  exception  of  the  Parliament  Buildings  and  a  few 
houses  near  them. 

Within  a  short  time  after  the  close  of  the  American  War,  and 
in  recognition  of  his  great  services  during  that  conflict,  he  was 
appointed  to  a  seat  in  the  Executive  Council  for  Upper  Canada, 
and  soon  after  was  made  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council. 
From  the  time  of  receiving  this  appointment  Dr.  Strachan  seems 
to  have  regarded  himself  as  the  duly  authorized  State  Champion 
of  the  Church.  In  the  future  we  shall  find  him  a  priest  still,  but 
we  shall  also  find  him  an  active  politician.  To  understand  his 
course  of  ae-tiou  from  this  time  on,  we  must  try  to  grasp  oloarly 
his  })oiiit  of  view.     What  was  his  ideal  ? 

The  desire  that  lay  nearest  his  heart  was  to  make  Canada 
resemble  England,  resemble  her  in  religion,  in  manners,  in  char- 
acter, in  institutions  'and  in  laws.  With  this  end  in  view  he 
sought  to  establish  rectories  in  stated  ])laces,  to  cover  the  Prov- 
ince with  a  network  of  parishes,  and  to  establish  in  each  parish  a 
centre  of  religious  and  educational  influence,  as  well  as  of  social 
and  intellectual  refinement.  In  imagination.  Dr.  Strachan  beheld 
a  noble  Province,  divided  into  parallelograms  and  apportioned 
into  ])arishcs,  each  parish  the  centre  of  an  accredited  representa- 
tive of  that  genial  and  liberal  Christianity  which  is  popularly 
associated  with  the  national  church.  He  wished  that  every  parish 
should  be  the  settled  abode  of  a  well-educated,  well-mannered 
])arson,  whose  character  would  be  respected,  and  whose  influence 
would  be  seen,  in  the  every-day  intercourse  of  common  life.  His 
desire  was  that  religion  and  learning  should  react  on  each  other, 
that  they  should  elevate  morals,  purify  manners  and  blend  with 
the  hard  and  roughening  influences  of  the  backwoods  many  of  the 
social  refinements  and  home  attractions  which  grow  around  the 
old  grey  church  towers  and  add  beauty  to  the  trim  parsonages  of 
England.  Besides,  he  wished  to  unite  and  consolidate  the  Pro- 
testant forces  of  Upper  Canada,  and  thus  create,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Canterbury,  a  clergy  sufliciently  instructed  to  challenge 
the  authority,  to  contest  the  arguments,  and  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Such  was  his  dream — but,  alas! 
a  dream  whose  realization  was  foredoomed  to  failure. 
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By  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791,  one-seventh  of  the  lands 
in  Upper  Canada  had  been  set  apart  for  a  ''  Protestant  clergy." 
From  the  very  first  Dr.  Strachan  took  the  stand  that  the  word 
*•  clergy  "  was  not,  in  ordinary  parlance,  used  to  designate  any 
ministers  of  religion  except  those  belonging  to  the  •Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  had  never  been  so  used  in  any  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
that  therefore  the  Act  had  contemplated  the  application  of  the 
''  Clergy  Ees^-ves  "  to  the  Church  of  England  only.     In  1819, 
however,  the  Presbyterians  of  Niagara  petitioned  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  for  a  grant  of  £100  for  the 
support  of  a  Scottish  Church  minister,   and  suggested  that  the 
grant  should  be  made  from  'the   Clergy  Reserves   fund.      This 
memorial   was  forwarded   in   due   course  to  Earl   Bathurst,   the 
Colonial  Secretary,  who  replied  that  the  reserves  were  intended 
for  the  Established  Churches  of  both  England  and  Scotland.    This 
despatch  at  once  aroused  Dr.  Strachan,  who  in  1823  forwarded  a 
memorial  protesting  against  the  attempt  to  distribute  funds  in- 
tended for  the  Anglican  Church.     Throughout  the  long  struggle 
which  followed  over  this  vexed  question,  and  long  after  almost 
every  other  man  of  intelligence  in  the  country  had  bowed  to  the 
inevitable  course  of  events,  Dr.  Strachan  stood  forth  as  the  staunch 
champion  of  the  monopoly.    lie  denounced  every  supporter  of  the 
other  side  as  a  sacrilegious  innovator,  who  hesitated  not  to  .lay 
hand  on  what  the  Lord  had  caused  to  be  set  apart  for  himself. 
When  we  read  the  despatches  of  successive  Lieutenant-Governors 
relating  to  this  controversy  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  hand  of 
Dr.  Strachan,    and  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  immense  power 
which  he  had  contrived  to  acquire.     The  Family  (^ompact  and  the 
opponents   of   Responsible   Government   found     in    him    a   most 
strenuous  mouthpiece.     Before  the  Union  of  1841  no  fewer  than 
sixteen  measures  which  had  passed  the  Legislative  x\ssembly  for 
the  secularization  of  the  Reserves  were  rejected  by  the  Legislative 
Council.     It  was  only  after  a  struggle  of  intense  bitterness,  lasting 
over  more  than  thirty  years,  that  the  question  was  finally  set  at 
rest  by  the  Act  of  1854.     During  the  whole  period  Dr.  Strachan 
was  faithful  to  his  principles  and  would  brook  no  compromise. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  other  subject  which  was  of  such 
deep  interest  to  him — that  of  education ;  and  we  shall  summarize 
very  briefly  the  remaining  facts. 
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At  York  lie  worked  as  successfullj  as  lie  did  at  Cornwall,  and 
under  him  the  "  Old  Blue  School  "  obtained  its  reputation.  In 
1823  a  provincial  Board  of  Education  was  appointed,  of  which' 
Bishop  Strachan  was  the  chairman. 

But  the  matter  that  interested  him  most  was  the  establishment 
of  a  provincial  university.     In  1826  he  went  to  England  to  press 
the  matter  upon  the  authorities  there.     His  mission  was  a  com- 
plete success.    In  1827  a  Royal  Charter  was  granted,  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  a  college  to  be  known  as  King's  Collie. 
Needless  to  say,  Dr.  Strachan's  hand  was  plainly  visible  through- 
out the  charter.     The  proposed  university  was  to  be  under  Epis- 
copal control  and  would  be  practically  an  Episcopal  institution. 
All  the  professors  were  to  be  members  of  the  Anglican  Church 
and  were  to  subscribe    to    the    Thirty-nine  Articles.     The  only 
liberal  provision  in  it  w-as  an  exemption  from  any  religious  test 
on  the  part  of  students  and  graduates  in  faculties  other  than  that 
of  divinit}'.     But  no  sooner  were  the  terms  of  the  charter  niade 
known  in  this  country  than  a  widespread  dissatisfaction  mani- 
fested itself.     Those  who  opposed  the  Clergy  Reserves  naturally 
arrayed  themselves   against  the  scheme  of  making  the  national 
university  a  mere  sectarian  instiitution.     Petitions  and  counter 
petitions  were  sent  to  the  Imperial  Government,  and  the  contro- 
versy lasted  for  a  long  period,  the  establishment  of  the  university 
meanwhile  remaining  in  abeyance.     Finally  by  an  Act  j)assed  in 
1837  the  charter  was  remodelled  and, most  of  the  objectionable 
features  were  eliminated.    Then  the  scheme  was  once  more  pushed 
forward  and  the  University  of  King's  College  was  finally  opened 
in  1843.    But  there  were  still  certain  rules  and  regulations  that 
savoured  of  sectarianism,  and  which  were  objectionable  to  many 
persons  throughout  the  Province.     In  1849  an  Act  was  passed  by 
the  Baldwin-Lafontaine  Administration,  which  removed  entirely 
all  traces  of  sectarianism.     All  that  was  distinctly  Anglican  dis- 
appeared.    The  name  of  King's  College  was  changed  to  "  The 
University  of  Toronto,"  the  theological  faculty  was  abolished,  and 
as  far  as  education  was  concerned,  "  all  semblance  of  connection 
between  Church  and  State  was  done  away.      It   is  not  easy  to 
portray  the  bitter  trial  through  which  the  stricken  Bishop  must 
have  passed,  as  one  idol  after  another  was  crushed  at  his  feet. 
But  he  w\qs  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  about  five  weeks  after 
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the  new  University  Act  bad  conio  into  operation,  he  addressed  a 
pastoral  letter  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his  diocese,  recommending 
a  general  appeal  to  the  Church  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for 
aid  to  establish  an  Episcopal  University.  Two  months  afterwards 
he  set  sail  for  England  to  endeavour  to  raise  funds.  He  was 
eminently  successful  in  his  mission.  The  Royal  Charter  was 
secured;  in  the  spring  of  1857  the  corner-stone  of  Trinity  Uni- 
versity was  laid,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  the 
building  was  so  far  completed  as  to  be  fit  for  occupation. 

It  is  not  easy  to  analyze  the  emotions  that  must  have  stirred 
him  as  he  observed  the  gradual  growth  of  the  University  of 
Toronto.  To  quote  the  words  of  Prof.  Wrong  in  his  volume  "  The 
Earl  of  Elgin  " :  "  With  picturesque  vigour  of  language  the  good 
bishop  continued  the  war  in  Canada  against  the  secular  spirit 
enthroned  in  the  University  of  Toronto. 

*'  '  Such  a  fatal  departure  from  all  that  is  good,'  he  said,  '  is 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world' ;  the  ^  infidel  college, 
dead  to  all  sense  of  religious  truth  and  unworthy  of  the  blessing 
of  heaven,'  would  lead  to  '  anarchy  ' ;  it  would  '  shackel  the  minds 
and  destroy  the  eternal  hopes  of  the  rising  generation ' ;  its  work 
would  result  in  '  a  moral  obliquity  incapable  of  distinguishing 
right  from  wrong.'  " 

As  soon  as  the  severance  between  Church  and  State  had  been 
accomplished  the  venerable  bishop  set  to  work  to  place  the 
Anglican  Church  upon  a  sound  governmental  basis.  His  later 
years  were  spent  in  efforts  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  church 
to  which  he  was  so  ardently  attached,  and  during  the  evening  of 
his  long  and  eventful  life  he  was  universally  respected  by  men  of 
all  creeds  and  political  parties.  He  had  been  a  conspicuous  actor 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Province  from  the  days  of  Governor  Simcoe 
to  the  opening  year  of  Confederation,  and  died  on  the  ,2nd  of 
J^ovember,  1867,  in  his  89th  year. 

To  Bishop  Strachan  we  may  fittingly  apply  Tennyson's  well- 
known  line:  ''  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new." 
The  bishop  represented  the  "  old  order."  To  him  the  times 
seemed  ''  out  of  joint."  He  fought  strenuously  against  the  new 
order  of  things.  He  fought  a  losing  battle,  but  he  fought  it 
valiantly.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  infiraiities  of  his  judg- 
ment, or  the  errors  of  his  opinion,  he  was  a  fair  and  courageous 

19 
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as  well  as  a  liigh-minded  and  inflexible  opponent.  Men  respected 
him  even  if  they  could  not  agree  with  his  policy,  because  they 
always  knew  where  to  look  for  and  where  to  find  him.  Like  Henry 
of  Navarre,  he  was  distinguished  by  the  colour  in  his  crest,  and 
by  his  place  in  the  battle,  and  he  never  sullied  the  one  nor  slunk 
from  the  other. 
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HUMANISM  AND  THE  WAR. 
Prof.  A.  S.  Ferguson. 

I. 

Montaigne  ended  his  essay  on  Pedantry  with  these  words  :* 
"  Examplesi  teach  ns,  both  in  this  martiall  policie,  and  in  all  such 
like,  that  the  studie  of  sciences  doth  more  weaken  and  effeminate 
men's  minds,  than  corroborate  and  adapt  them  to  warre.  The 
mightiest,  yea,  the  best  setled  estate,  that  is  now  in  the  world,  is 
that  of  the  Tiirkes,  a  nation  equally  instructed  to  the  esteeme  of 
armes,  and  disesteeme  of  letters.  I  find  Rome  to  have  been  most 
valiant,  when  it  was  least  learned.  The  most  warlike  nations  of 
our  dales,  are  the  rudest  and  most  ignorant.  The  Scithians,  the 
Parthians,  and  T<iinburlane,  serve  to  verifie  my  saying.  When  the 
Gothes  overran  and  ravaged  Greece;  that  which  saved  all  their 
libraries  from  the  fire,  was,  that  one  among  them,  scattered  this 
opinion,  that  such  trash  of  books  and  papers  must  be  left  un- 
toucht  and  whole  for  their  enemies,  as  the  only  meane,  and 
proper  instrument  to  divert  them  from  all  militarie  exercises,  and 
ammuse  them  to  idle,  secure,  and  sedentarie  occu])ations.  When 
our  King  Charles  the  eight,  in  a  manner  without  unsheathing  his 
sword,  saw  himselfe  absolute  lord  of  the  whole  Kingdome  of 
Naples,  and  of  a  great  part  of  Thuscanie,  the  princes  and  lords 
of  his  traine  ascribed  this  sodaine,  and  unhoped  for  victorie,  and 
facilitie  of  so  noble  and  prodigious  a  conquest  only  to  this,  that 
most  of  the  princes  and  nobilitie  of  Italie  ammused  themselves 
rather  to  become  ingenious  and  wise  by  learning,  than  vigorous 
and  warriers  by  militarie  exercises." 

In  this  iron  time,  faced  with  a  greater  test  than  his  age  ever 
knew,  we  may  well  ponder  Montaigne's  sombre  words.  That 
observer  of  the  human  pageant  was  one  of  the  wisest  of  men,  and 
even  though  we  may  discount  something  in  the  effective  close  of  a 
diatribe  against  mere  learning,  he  was  a  son  of  the  Renaissance. 
Steeped  in  the  classics  from  youth,  he  knew  that  Rome  (her 
ancient  valour  abate<l,  as  he  would  say,  by  the  arts  she  learned 

*  Florio's  translation. 
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from  Greece)  at  last  yielded  to  the  northern  barbarians.  There 
was  still  fear  that  this  great  catastrophe  might  again  befall  civil- 
ization. Eighty  years  before  his  birrh  the  tradition  of  Greek 
culture  had  not  availed  Byzantium,  the  eastern  heir  of  Eome, 
against  the  Turk — the  Turk,  who  still  menaced  the  West.  To  a 
reflective  mind  like  his,  civilization  must  sometimes  have  seemed 

"  A  shining  spot  upon  a  shaggy  map,'' 

threatened  by  dark  and  incalculal)le  forces  without  and  containing 
within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  decay.  ■ 

For  the  Kenaissance  was  not,  only  a  time  when  meu,  by  re- 
discovering the  past,  discovered-  themselves ;  it  wa>  conscious  'that 
it  had  yet  to  learn  the  secret  of  a  stable  society.  If  the  great  gift 
of  that  age  to  mankind  was  humanism,  it  bequeathed  as  well  the 
sinister  thing  known  as  Machiaivellianism.  There  is  no  need  to 
pass  a  moral  judgment  on  that  doctrine.  It  was  desperately 
immoral  'because  the  one  thing  needful  seemed  to  be  security,  and  it 
was  closely  bound  up  with  nationalism  because  Machiavelli  saw  his 
countrymen  too  weak  and  disunited  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  foreigner.  We  can  therefore  roughly  define  ]\rachiavellianism 
as  a  code  of  action  which-  asserts  the  supreme  end  to  l)e  the 
interests  of  a  particular  grou}),  or  society,  or  nation.  On  the 
other  hand,  humanism  considers  nothing  human  alien  to  it; 
humanism  creates  an  atmosphere  in  which  acts  are  tested  by  a 
standard  above  any  particular  interests,  however  imposing.  Thus 
the  makers  of  modern  Germany  and  Italy  are  Machiavellians,  as 
Lord  Acton  called  them,  because  union  and  national  strength  were 
their  primary  aim.  The  reign  of  force,  open  or  veiled,  during 
the  nineteenth  century  has  ended  in  the  present  catastrophe.  It 
is  still  a  question,  I  suppose,  whether  the  same  system  will  persist 
after  the  war,  when  larger  groups  of  jiowers  may  face  one  another, 
perpetuating  and  deepening  the  cleft  that  now  divides  the  human 
race.  I  wish  to  ask.  so  far  as  time  will  allow,  what  causes  led  to 
such  a  division,  and  what  part  humanism  may  ])lny  in  nllcviatiug 
the  disease. 

If  we  translate  Montaigne's  judgment  into  the  terms  of  our 
own  day,  it  must  be  slightly  changed.  The  mere  barbarian  of 
Attila  or  Tamburlane  can  hardly  prevail  against  civilization.  For 
no  people  can  be  strong  in  arms  without  the  complex  material 
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organizatiou  which  science  alone  can  support — the  fate  of  Russia 
is  a  miserable  example  of  that.  At  most  the  barbarians  can  be 
trained  and  exploited  bj  a  power  within  the  pale  of  western 
civilization. 

Civilization,  then,  has  developed  the  means  to  destroy  itself 
from  within.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  when  man's  mastery 
over  matter  began  to  grow  rapidly,  pseans  were  raised  over  the 
knowledge  and  power  which  was  henceforth  to  make  life  easy  and 
safe.  The  books  told  us  that  man  was  wrongly  defined  as  homo 
sapiens;  his  true  differentia  was  homo  faber,  man  the  master  of 
tools.  It  is  a  little  pathetic  to  look  back  and  see  the  confidence  of 
the  last  generation  in  knowledge  of  the  means  of  life.  The  exhi- 
bition of  1851,  with  its  display  of  machinery,  seemed  to  inaugurate 
an  era  of  peace.  With  greater  knowledge  of  sanitation,  of  towm- 
planning,  of  medicine,  there  seemed  to  be  prospects  that  life  might 
be  extended  to  its  normal  span.  And  pioneers,  armed  with  tools 
of  which  their  fathers  never  dreamed,  crossed  deserts  and  moun- 
tains, opening  up  new  tracts  which  ensured  food  and  plenty  for 
the  future.  It  was  no  ignoble  story,  this  triumph  of  mechanism; 
for  it  was  the  triumph  of  man. 

We  have  learned  our  lesson.  Knowledge  can  destroy  civiliza- 
tion as  w^ell  as  preserve  it,  finds  resources  to  mutilate  the  body 
that  she  can  sometimes  heal,  may  serve  an  evil  cause  as  faithfully 
as  a  good.  For  unfortunately  Roger  Bacon's  contention  is  not 
true,  and  sin  is  no  obstacle  to  success  in  science.  The  modern 
world  is  like  Faust,  and  upon  power  follows  the  limitless  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  evil. 

Yet  ^ve  cannot,  like  Keats  on  a  celebrated  occasion,  simply 
drink  ^'  A  health  to  i^ewton  and  confusion  to  mathematics." 
In  a  curious  letter  recently  published*  Ruskin  partly  diagnosed 
the  disease  from  which  Europe  "was  beginning  to  suffer;  it  dis- 
closes his  impracticability  no  less  than  his  prescience.  "  I  am 
much  grieved  that  you  are  about  to  enter  a  chemical  factory.  I 
believe  that  the  present  action  of  chemistry  in  human  policy 
is  quite  beyond  all  pardon  or  apology  criminal — that  the 
continued  discovery  of  poisonous  and  explosive  substances 
multiply  beyond  calculation  the  power  of  wicked  and  dishonest 
men,  and  is  fast  putting  out  of  sight  and  memory  the  eternally 

*  La  Semaine  Litteraire  of  Geneva.     The  letter  is  undated. 
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best  processes  of  art  and  means  of  medicine."'  Things  are 
what  they  are,  and  such  an  antithesis  of  the  humane  applications 
of  science  to  its  destructive  powers  leaves  untouched  the  very 
problem  which  our  century  must  attempt  to  solve.  It  is  more 
fruitful  to  ask  what  historical  causes  have  led  to  this  dispropor- 
tionate emphasis  on  knowledge,  national  unity,  and  power. 

II. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  ninety-three  German  intellectuals 
issued  a  document  which  was  scandalous  indeed,  because  it  proved 
that  they  were  willing  to  suppress,  or  unwilling  to  know,  the  truth. 
But  it  had- its  pitiful  side.  They  asserted  that  their  Germany  was 
still  the  Germany  of  Kant,  and  Beethoven,  and  Goethe — of  Kant, 
whom  the  French  Convention  had  madef  a  citizen,  with  his  dream 
of  universal  peace;  of  Beethoven,  who  wrote  his  'Eroica  for 
IS'apoleon ;  of  Goethe,  the  citizen  of  the  world !  It  was  pitiful,  I 
say,  because  they  appealed  to  the  thing  that  Germany  had  just 
destroyed,  the  community  of  civilized  feeling  and  a  common  pride 
in  human  achievement.  They  called  upon  the  names  of  great 
Europeans  to  justify  the  new  and  exclusive  Germany.  Let  us  see 
what  this  means. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  witnessed  two  great  movements, 
each  of  Avhich  has  had  its  part  in  determining  the  character  of 
the  present  war.  The  first  is  nationalism ;  the  second  the  advance 
of  physical  science.  It  has  been  the  world's  misfortune  that 
nationalism  has  tended  to  use  science  and  every  other  human 
activity  for  its  particular  ends.  In  what  follows  I  need  hardly 
say  that  my  analysis  touches  only  one  or  two  main  currents  so  far 
as  they  are  necessary  to  illustrate  the  antithesis  between  Machiavel- 
lianism and  humanism  which  we  are  examining. 

Il^ationalism  in  its  modern  form  had  its  rise  from  the  wars  of 
the  French  Revolution,  which  tapped,  in  Napoleon's  words,  "  un- 
discovered resources  of  national  feeling."  In  Germany  it  may  be 
dated  from  Fichte's  great  addresses  to  a  conquered  people;*  we 
may  note  that  he  took   extraordinary   pains   to   explain    to   his 

• "  Nothing,"  said  De  Maistre  in  1807,  "  can  re-establish  the  power  of 
Prussia.  This  famous  edifice,  constructed  of  blood,  of  filth,  of  false  money 
and  the  leaves  of  pamphlets,  has  crumbled  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  and 
gone  forever." 
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audience  what  a  nation  meant.  To  us,  with  a  thousand  years  of 
history  behind  us,  this  is  hard  to  realize.  We  take  our  inherited 
wealth  for  granted!  But  Fichte  and  Stein  had  to  awaken  the 
slumbering  national  feeling  that  defeated  Napoleon  at  Leipsig; 
even  so,  a  later  generation  of  statesmen  and  soldiers  were  needed 
to  forge  political  unity  by  the  wars  against  Denmark,  and  Austria, 
and  France. 

Before  there  was  a  German  nation,  her  culture  and  political 
life  lay  apart.  Men  like  Schiller  complained  that  the  German 
Muse  had  no  Augustus,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Romantic  school 
prided  themselves  on  being  unmoved  by  such  narrow  ideas  as 
patriotism  and  country. f  But  the  advent  of  Augustus  in  1871 
did  not  bring  the  Augustans  in  his  train.  I  do  not  seek  to  under- 
rate the  value  of  German  literature,  or  scholarship,  or  science 
since  that  date.  But  it  is  beyond  question  that  an  immense 
amount  of  energy  was  diverted  to  purely  national  or  practical 
ends.  I  cannot  better  describe  the  change  of  emphasis  than  in 
Windelbrand's  half-regretful  words :  "  With  this  political  change 
we  found  ourselves  irresistibly  drawn  into  a  whirl  of  practical 
work,  which  claimed  and  absorbed  every  power,  every  interest,  and 
e\'ery  activity  at  the  highest  tension.  .  .  .  iSpace  and  time 
for  inward  meditation,  for  theoretical  reflection  was  limited ; 
national  energy  was  so  scattered  without  that  it  could  not  collect 
itself  within.  .  .  .  The  zenith  of  our  political  life  has  pro- 
duced no  great  poem,  and  no  adequate  philosophy  in  which  its 
mind  and  life  have  come  to  expression  in  thought." 

This  passage  half  reveals,  half  conceals  a  kind  of  unification 
which  has  been  disastrous  to  the  world.  The  old  antithesis  of 
national  strength  and  culture  had  not  been  solved  by  the  new 
KuUur-staat ;  it  had  only  been  resolved  to  the  advantage  of  the 
organization.  If  Montaigne  conceived  of  arms  and  letters  as 
opposites,  the  new  view  tended  to  subordinate  all  values  to  the 
national  end. 

Long  ago  in  the  seventies  Nietzsche  foresaw  this  drift  of  the 
German  mind.  He  passionately  proclaimed  that  the  new  empire 
was  sacrificing  life  itself  to  the  means  of  living,  and  thereby  he 
incurred  the  wrath  of  Treitschke,  who  accused  him  of  Reichs- 

1 1  may  perhaps  refer  to  an  article  I  published  in  the  University  Maga- 
zine for  April,  1915,  on  Nietzsche  and  German  Culture,  from  which  some 
material  on  this  page  has  been  drawn. 
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felndlichJceit,  the  heresy  of  hostility  to  the  Empire.  ''  K^ot  the 
existence  of  a  state  at  any  price,"  he  wrote,  "  but  that  the  highest 
models  may  be  able  to  live  and  create  in  it — this  is  the  end  of  the 
commonweath.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  origin  of  states,  though 
men  often  conceive  wrongly  what  the  highest  models  are— often 
plunderers,  dynasties,  and  the  like."  "  If  men  occupy  themselves 
with  power,  with  commerce,  world  trade,  Parliamentarianism, 
militar}^  interests — if  they  squander  on  this  side  the  amount  of 
intelligence,  interest,  will,  self-mastery,  that  makes  them,  there  is 
a  gap  on  the  other  side.  Culture  and  State — be  not  deceived — are 
antagonistic.  Culture-state  is  a  purely  modern  notion.  The  one 
lives  upon  the  other ;  the  one  spreads  at  the  cost  of  the  other." 

The  nerve  of  this  criticism  does  not  merely  lie  in  the  common- 
place that  a  given  amount  of  energy  cannot  be  used  twice  over. 
Xietzsche  saw  that  men's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  new  idol,  the 
State,  and  that  culture  and  science  were  in  danger  of  being 
subordinated  to  the  purposes  of  the  State.  A  Kultur-staat  is  not 
a  State  that  values  culture ;  it  tends  to  pervert  the  truth  that  its 
literature  and  science  are  valuable  into  a  declaration  of  spiritual 
autonomy,  corresponding  to  its  political  autonomy.*  In  brief:  it 
overvalues  the  organization  and  is  tempted  to  regard  the  varied 
manifestations  of  human  activity  as  due  to  the  political  structure. 
Something  like  that  lurks  behind  the  declaration  of  the  ninety- 
three  when  they  said  that  without  the  German  army  there  would 
be  no  German  culture. 

Nietzsche's  prescience,  then,  was  unerring,  even  though  he 
too  was  a  prophet  of  half-truths.  He  saw  that  the  new  nationalism 
might  become  the  bitter  foe  of  a  European  culture,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  freedom  and  unity  had  been  resolved  in  favour  of  political 
unity,  which  might  bend  all  culture  and  science  to  its  purposes. 

But  his  own  solution  was  as  hopeless.  The  romantic  doctrine 
of  the  superman  set  up  the  absolute  claims  of  the  exceptional 
individual  as  defiantly  as  his  opponents  advanced  the  interests  of 
the  unique  nation.     Even  his  ideal  of  the  good  European,  who 

*  The  vagaries  of  those  pseudo-scientists  who  detect  infallibly  the  German 
blood  in  Dante  from  his  name  or  from  his  nose,  or  stigmatize  as  decadent 
all  art  that  cannot  conceivably  be  labelled  German,  are  really  an  involuntary 
confession  that  the  boundaries  of  one  people  are  too  narrow  for  the  human 
soul.  Their  theory  of  race  is  really  a  deduction  from  the  fact  of  nationality, 
and  has  no  claim  to  be  taken  seriouslv. 
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drew  his  culture  from  the  best  experience,  had  an  exclusive 
element  in  it.  These  men,  like  the  absolute  nation,  take  w^ithout 
giving.  jSTietzsche  was  no  humanist.  But  he  did  at  least  remind 
his  generation  that  individual  spontaneity,  unity  of  culture,  free- 
dom, were  necessary  elements  in  any  true  community. 

III. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  people,  said  Pascal  somewdiere: 
those  who  know  nothing  and  sit  quietly ;  those  who  know;,  and  are 
just  as  quiet;  and,  lastly,  those  who  do  not  know;,  and  think  they 
do ;  from  them  comes  all  the  mischief  in  the  world.  They  are, 
shall  I  say,  the  *'  practical  "  people  who  adopt  a  bad  theory  as  a 
working  principle. 

I  would  urge  that  the  last  century  troubled  itself  so  much  over 
ithe  means  of  living,  political  and  economic,  that  it  neglected  to 
meditate  upon  the  end  of  life.  It  is  no  accident  that  neither 
Germany  nor  any  other  nation  has  in  recent  times  produced  "  an 
adequate  philosophy  of  life."  They  have  been  too  much  absorbed 
in  special  problems,  and  have  overvalued  the  immediate  and 
palpable  signs  of  success.  If  I  may  oversimplify  a  complicated 
matter  to  bring  out  my  point,  it  is  not  altogether  untrue  to  say 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  and  the  astounding 
success  of  Prussian  statecraft  have  been  responsible  for  many  of 
the  evils  that  have  befallen  civilization.  The  uncritical  applica- 
tion of  a  biological  theory  to  the  relation  of  peoples  seemed  to  find 
its  justification  in  particular  historical  events.  But  this  is  none 
other  than  the  familiar  Machiavellian  doctrine  that  success  is  the 
test  of  value.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  theories 
which  have  helped  to  precipitate  this  war  are  the  work  of  his- 
torians and  economists  intent  on  a  particular  set  of  facts  and 
responding  to  a  particular  demand.* 

A  reconciliation  between  nationalism  and  humanism  is  not 
only  desirable,  but  necessary,  if  the  world  is  to  be  healed.  If  I  am 
right  in  insisting  that  nationalism  has  failed  because  it  attempts 
to  interpret  things  in  the  light  of  particular  interests  and  a  narrow- 

*  I  do  not  ignore  the  fact  that  elements  in  Hegel's  theory  of  the  State 
underwent   a   development   for   the   worse   in   their   hands.     But   this   merely 
strengthens  my  point  that  half-truths  in  the  hands  of  men  looking  to  a  par- 
ticular set  of  ends  are  a  most  mischievous  weapon. 
20 
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experience,  then  the  remedy  lies  in  rejecting  its  provincialism. 
For  a  humanist  naturally  prizes  the  differences  that  each  nation 
fosters  as  a  sign  of  the  rich  variety  of  man's  life.  He  knows  that 
those  differences  are  themselves  the  fruit  of  a  unity  of  history  and 
experience  that  goes  much  deeper  than  we  sometimes  suspect.  It 
is  noit  my  intention  so  say  anything  here  of  the  theory  of  man's 
life  that  such  a  view  presupposes.  But  if,  as  a  distinguished 
Frenchman  recently  said,  it  will  be  the  main  theoretical  task  of 
our  century  to  study  the  moral  sciences,  then  the  first  condition  of 
that  study  is  right  feeling.  For,  after  all,  true  theory  springs 
from  right  feeling,  as  Plato  long  ago  saw.  Let  me  illustrate  what 
this  means. 

It  is  possible  to  study  history  as  a  series  of  struggles  and  con- 
troversies, to  view  it  as  "  past  politics,"  and  to  take  sides  like 
mere  politicians.  As  we  are  all  politicians,  the  method  is  stimu- 
lating enough,  and  there  is  no  easier  way  of  making  history  live. 
Even  the  most  austere  historian  cannot  entirely  escape  this  temp- 
tation. But  the  method  exactly  inverts  what  history  might  do  for 
us.  Instead  of  liberating  the  mind  from  the  interests  and  pre- 
judices of  the  present,  it  arouses  old  flames  that  might  well  be 
allowed  to  burn  themselves  out.  Heine  somewhere  warns  the 
French  against  .that  inveterate  German  memor}'  which  cherishes 
the  rancours  of  a  millenium  before.  In  a  measure  that  attitude 
is  common  to  all  of  us.  For  some  the  Boyne  was  fought  yesterday 
and  Queen  Anne  never  dies.  This  is  the  negation  of  the  historical 
imagination,  because  it  gives  up  the  attempt  to  see  things  as  they 
were.  And  again  others  declare  that  they  will  never  read  Goethe 
more  after  Germany's  self-revelation.  That  is  indeed  to  visit  the 
sins  of  the  children  upon  their  remote  fathers.  It  implicitly 
admits  that  the  ninety-three  were  right  in  claiming  modern  Ger- 
many as  the  Germany  of  Goethe,  and  falls  into  a  narrow  pro- 
vincialism which  refuses  to  judge  individual  things  by  their  own 
value.  Behind  all  these  negations  there  lurks  what  I  venture  to 
call  an  anthropomorphic  illusion.  This  illusion  substitutes  for  the 
genuine  unity  and  continuity  of  history  some  vague  image  of  a 
nation  as  endowed  with  a  personality,  a  personality  whose  present 
character  must  be  judged  by  the  past,  and  whose  past  is  con- 
demned by  the  acts  of  the  present  generation.  ^N^aturally  such  an 
absurdity  is  never  put  into  words,  but  have  not  some  of  us  heard 
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the  England  of  to-day  judged  as  if  George  III  still  reigned,  or 
modern  Italy  treated  like  a  trespasser  in  a  land  consecrated  by  the 
Renaissance  ? 

If  it  were  possible — and  it  is  possible — to  show  our  pupils  the 
genuine  continuity  and  unity  of  history,  to  make  them  feel  how 
all  nations  had  contributed  to  the  building  up  of  the  present,  and 
how  no  people  and  few  causes,  however  mistaken  and  however 
hopeless,  had  failed  to  weave  something  enduring  into  the  fabric 
of  our  civilization,  then  the  gain  would  be  immense.  History 
would  become  alive,  because  it  would  be  seen  as  a  living  element 
of  the  present.  ''  Lliunmnite,"  said  Comte,  "  se  compose  de  plus 
de  morts  que  de  vivants."  And  in  feeling  our  boundless  debt  to 
the  past,  our  young  students  would  be  prepared  to  extend  more 
tolerance  and  more  sympathy  to  their  living  contemporaries,  who 
carry  on  the  torch.  It  is  sometimes  claimed  on  behalf  of  science 
that  its  sphere  lies  outside  the  reach  of  human  prejudice,  which 
inevitably  affects  the  mind  when  it  turns  to  the  study  of  human 
affairs.  This  is  true,  but  it  only  enforces  the  necessity  of  a 
genuine  and  disinterested  study  of  history  and  literature  of  the 
race  to  which  we  belong,  and  with  which  we  must  make  terms. 
Our  studies  must  attack  prejudice  in  its  very  citadel.  The 
German  school  has  taught  us  how  not  to  read  history.  I  urge 
that  a  liberal  education  in  history  and  literature  is  one  great 
means  by  which  tolerance  and  a  right  feeling  about  our  neighbours 
may  be  inculcated.  That  is  the  basis  of  true  humanism,  for 
humanism  in  the  last  resort  is  an  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  other  kinds  of  experience  as  well  as  our  own.  Then,  so  far  as 
in  us  lies,  we  shall  have  done  something,  however  little,  to  make  a 
catastrophe  like  this  war  more  remote. 
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COMMERCIAL  COBEESPOXDENCE. 
J.  F.  VanEvery^  B.A.,  High  School  of  Commerce^  Toronto. 

Commercial  teachers  of  Ontario  High  Schools  recognize  to- 
day the  demand  for  vocational  guidance  and  education.  Never 
before  in  the  development  of  educational  ideals  has  there  been 
such  an  insistent  demand  for  technical  and  vocational  direction 
to  our  secondary  education.  The  war  has  hastened  this  demand. 
The  coming  generation  must  be  equipped  to  meet  new  conditions 
of  social  reconstruction,  and  we  read  already  of  new  educational 
ideals  and  methods  in  England  and  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Fisher's  educational  programme  in  England  is  intended  to  meet 
the  awakening  of  Labour  in  the  British  Isles,  and  the  spirit  of 
unrest  among -the  working  classes  of  England  must  be  guided  in- 
telligently if  it  is  to  correlate  itself  with  the  existing  industrial 
and  social  order.  As  Prof.  Mclver  wrote  in  a  recent  article, 
"  To-day  Labour  feels  a  consciousness  of  power.  It  has  widened 
its  claims.  Its  horizon  is  no  longer  limited  to  the  living  wage. 
It  demands  a  share  in  prosperity  and  a  voice  in  the  control  of 
industry."  I  need  not  emphasize  further  the  need  for  shifting 
the  old  standards  of  education.  While  I  do  not  belittle  the 
cultural,  academic  point  of  view,  I  maintain  strongly  that  our 
High  School  boys  and  girls  must  be  trained  to  think  and  act  in 
terms  of  present-day  activities.  Such  studies  as  civics,  govern- 
ment, elementary  economics,  business  organization,  salesmanship, 
domestic  science,  and  commercial  and  technical  subjects  demand  a 
place  in  the  curriculum  of  our  secondary  schools  more  insistently 
than  ever  before. 

The  problem  of  teaching  commercial  correspondence  to  High 
School  pupils  is  the  problem  of  teaching  English  composition 
with  this  vocational  point  of  view.  The  end  in  view  is  the  ability 
to  express  one's  ideas  so  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  modern  busi- 
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uess.  The  use  oi  eorrespoiidence  in  business  relations  is  enormous, 
and  busiues  men  are  demanding,  as  a  result,  more  efficient  knowl- 
edge of  English  from  their  office  assistants,  Xot  only  in  office 
correspondence,  but  in  the  composition  of  reports,  statements  for 
the  press,  circulars,  and  advertising  matter,  a  higher  standard  of 
expression  is  being  required.  Not  long  ago  the  head  of  one  of  the 
biggest  mail  order  firms  in  the  United  States  said:  ''Business 
needs  the  boys  and  the  girls.  Do  not  let  them  think  they  .can  be 
but  cogs  in  the  great  system  of  wheels,  ^fore  to-day  than  at  any 
2)revious  time  the  world  needs  men  and  women  \vho.  can  speak  and 
write  themselves  into  English.  Four  hundred  million  dollars  is 
wasted  every  year  in  unprofitable  advertising  alone,  ami  as  much 
more  in  bad  handling  of  good  prospects  and  loss  of  customers 
through  inefficient  letters.  We  look  to  the  future  generation  to 
conserve  a  part  of  this  loss.''  There  is  no  greater  power  in  busi- 
ness to-day  than  the  ability  to  use,  convincing  English  in  corre- 
spondence and  in  advertising.  The  letter  has  become  the  adver- 
tiser, the  salesman,  the  collector,  and  the  adjuster  of  claims.  •  Our 
problem,  then,  as  teachers  of  this  subject,  is  to  guide  the  pupil  to 
be  able  to  use  adequately,  and  convincingly,  the  Euglish  language 
as  a  vehicle  of  his  ideas  in  connection  with  business  relations. 
This  problem  resolves  itself  into  four  closely  related  parts: 

1.  .V  problem  of  accuracy, 

2.  A  problem  of  adaptation.- 

3.  A  problem  of  thinking  correctly  in  terms  of  business. 

4.  A  problem  of  system  and  organization,, 

I  intend  to  refer  to  each  of  these  briefly.  By  accuracy  of 
expression  I  mean  correct  grammar,  spelling  and  punctuation; 
the  correct  use  of  words  in  their  recent  and  authorized  meanings: 
the  careful  construction  of  sentences  and  paragraphs  to  conform 
to  the  principles  of  unity,  coherence  and  force;  and  the  logical 
])lanning  of  the  whole  structure,  whether  if  be  a  single-page  letter 
or  a  business  report.  Accuracy  of  thought  and  of  expression  must 
go  together.  However,  to  arrive  at  accuracy  of  form  two  kinds  of 
jnipil-activity  in  c6mi)osition  work  must  go  hand  in  Iiand.  T  mean 
that  the  pupil's  fluency  of  expression  must  not  he  checked  or 
dwarfed  by  too  rigid  a  criticism,  at  the  same  time,;  of  the 
.  mechanics  of  comjiosition.  the  formal  details.  From  my  experi- 
ence   in    teaching   English   compositfon    and     commercial    corre- 
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spondence  I  have  learned  that  the  pupils  who  are  able  to  write 
fluently  a  well-planned  story  or  description  are  best  able  to  express 
themselves  accurately  and  concisely  in  a  business  letter,  and  to 
adapt  the  message  in  language  and  thought  to  the  reader  whom 
the  letter  is  intended  to  influence.  ]\[y  experience  in  this  respect 
is  corroborated  by  the  report  of  the  National  Committee  of  the 
United  States  on  the  "  Aims  of  the  English  Course/'  Bulletin 
No.  2,  1917,  Department  of  Interior,  p.  33.  '*  The  Committee 
recognizes  the  value  of  systematized  knowledge  in  the  case  of 
grammar,  spelling,  rhetoric,  literary  forms,  and  the  like.  But  it 
believes  that  this  knowledge  is  subsidiary ;  that  it  can  actually  be 
gained  only  through  and  in  connection  with  genuine  constructive 
activities ;  and  that  it  should  not,  therefore,  be  made  the  chief 
basis  for  the  organization  of  the  course,  or  for  the  standards  of 
attainment  to  be  set  up  from  year  to  year,"  and  again  on  page  58, 
''  In  the  composition  course,  content  should  appeal  to  the  pupil  as 
first  in  importance;  organization,  second;  details  of  punctuation, 
spelling,  sentence  structure,  choice  of  words  (matters  of  careful 
scrutiny),  third."  Some  three  months  ago  a  systematic  study  of 
composition  work  in  four  High  Schools  of  the  United  States  was 
undertaken  in  order  to  find  out  what  relation  exists  between 
fluency  of  expression  and  mechanical  accuracy  in  composition 
work  of  the  first  year  students  of  High  Schools.  The  results  are 
tabulated  in  an  article  in  the  February  number  of  ''  The  School 
Eeview,"  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Lyman,  of 
the  University  High  School  of  'Chicago.  For  our  purpose  his  con- 
clusions are  valuable.  He  says :  "  Much  of  our  effort  in  composi- 
tion should  be  directed)  toward  creating  the  conditions  of  effective 
expression,  as  such,  apart  from  mechanical  accuracy.  Time  should 
be  liberally  spent  in  finding  topics  for  real,  not  artificial,  com- 
munication. Pupils  are  to  be  restrained  from  writing  until  they 
have  thought  their  subjects  through  to  the  end.  In  the  writing- 
process  itself  they  are  to  dash  ahead,  impatient  of  lagging  pen 
and  ignoring  language  details.  Fluency  is  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  good  expression.  When  their  composition?  are  finished 
in  rough  form  they  are  to  be  given  all  the  time  they  need  for  re- 
casting and  revising  and  proofreading,  to  put  their  final  draft  in 
presentable  form.  After  all  is  said,  correct  mechanics  is  a  matter 
of  care,  rather  than  a  matter  of  knowledge  or  of  habit.  Even  if 
we  desire  above  all  things  to  teach  correctness,  it  may  be  entirely 
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wise  to  place  instructional  effort,  not  primarily  on  mechanics,  but 
on  conditions  and  elements  of  composition  which  at  first  glance 
appear  to  be  far  removed  from  accuracy  itself.  Create  the  con- 
ditions of  excellent  expression  by  giving  children  the  materials 
and  the  audience;  give  them  the  assurance  that  their  work  is  to 
have  publicity  and  permanence;  establish  the  conditions  of  fluent 
expression  above  all  by  removing,  during  the  writing  of  the  rough 
draft  at  least,  the  terrifying  consciousness  of  language  errors. 
Put  proofreading  and  language  drill  where  they  belong,  as  final, 
not  initial,  processes,''  I  wish  to  emphasize  this  matter,  since  we 
teachers  of  commercial  subjects  are  inclined  to  teach  business 
English  purely  as  a  language  lesson,  and  to  emphasize  drill  in 
mechanics  of  composition.  We  make  a  mistake  in  doing  so.  We 
put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  I  am  sure  that  the  wonderful  pro- 
ductive and  industrial  activities  of  Canada  afford  material  suffi- 
cient to  attract  any  pupil  and  to  afford  the  teacher  endless  topics 
for  discussion  before  a  class,  thus  creating  conditions  of  effective 
expression.  Stories  from  commercial  progress  in  Canada ;  our  rail- 
Avays  and  canals;  current  topics;  the  forms  of  money;  stories  of 
the  process  of  manufacture  of  any  familiar  commodity;  methods 
of  advertising,  etc.,  are  a  few  examples.  Exposition,  narration, 
and  description  have  their  place  in  giving  that  power  and  fluency 
of  expression  without  which  the  pupil  will  be  handicapped.  Such 
activity  must  go  along  with  attention  to  more  formal  details.  In 
the  writing  of  business  letters,  however,  the  narrow  scope  affords 
the  teacher  an  excellent  chance  to  draw  attention  to  form.  Details 
of  punctuation,  of  position,  of  margins,  of  the  use  of  abbrevia- 
tions, of  correct  forms  of  address  and  salutation,  of  spelling,  etc., 
are  in  a  business  letter  matters  of  outstanding  importance.  The 
teacher  must  insist  on  fidelity  to  correct  form,  on  neatness  and  on 
accuracy.  Conciseness  and  accuracy  of  expression  in  a  business 
letter  mean  more  than  they  do  elsewhere. 

The  second  factor  in  the  problem  of  teaching  commercial  cor- 
respondence is  to  have  the  pupil  realize  that  he  must  adapt  his 
message  to  a  reader  or  to  a  class  of  readers.  To  aim  at  fluency 
and  accuracy  of  expression  is  not  sufficient  in  business  correspond- 
ence. To  give  necessary  information  to  the  reader  is  not  suffi- 
cient. We  must  note  that  all  modern  business  methods  mean 
service.     Industrial   concerns   study  the  interests   of  their  cus- 
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toniers,  and  adapt  their  output  and  their  selling  methods  to  the 
needs  of  their  customers.  Hence  in  commercial  correspondence 
one  who  has  the  ideal  of  service  in  his  conduct  is  likely  to  have  the 
ideal  of  impressing  it  in  his  writing  and  speaking.  Alt  business 
letters  to  be  successful  in  securing  results  must  be  adapted  to  the 
reader's  point  of  view.  The  writer  must  study  the  character,  con- 
ditions, and  needs  of  the  one  to  whom  he  is  writing,  and  suit  the 
ideas  and  tone  of  the  letter  to  these  conditions  and  needs.  This  is 
specially  important  in  sales  letters,  adjustment  letters,  and  col- 
lection letters.  We  should  give  the  pupil  a  variety  of  letters,  as 
exercises,  to  be  written  to  different  classes  of  customers,  and  have 
him  realize  the  necessity  of  adapting  his  language  and  ideas  to  the 
readers.  This  involves  a  general  study  of  human  nature,  of  the 
avenues  of  appeal  to  different  people,  of  the  difPerences  between 
retailers,  wholesalers,  and  manufacturers,  and  of  the  methods  in 
use  in  commercial  correspondence  to  secure  results. 

The  third  aspect  of  our  problem  is  that  of  thinking  correctly 
in  terms  of  business.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  creation  of  con- 
ditions making  for  effective  expression.  We  must  provide  proper 
material  to  guide  the  pupil's  thought.  We  must  have  bricks  with 
which  the  pupil  can  build.  All  effective  expression,  to  be  real, 
must  be  stimulated  by  thought.  Many  pupils  have  erroneous  ideas 
about  business  procedure.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  various  ways 
used  in  the  payment  of  goods  purchased.  They  do  not  know  the 
methods  of  remittance  by  mail.  They  have  vague  ideas  of  drafts, 
of  discounts,  of  the  tariff.  The  teacher  must,  at  first,  by  dis- 
cussion create  the  proper  atmosphere,  and  inform  the  pupil  on  all 
points  of  which  he  is  ignorant.  One  way  to  do  this  is  to  correlate  the 
series  of  correspandence  with  the  work  in  bookkeeping;  another  is 
to  give  exercises  that  are  real  business  problems ;  another  is  to  have 
the  pupil  read  actual  business  letters,  reports,  contracts,  etc.  If 
the  pupil  is  studying  business  law,  economics,  and  banking  at  the 
same  time,  this  difficulty  is  probably  overcome.  Biit  the  teacher 
of  commercial  correspondence  should  explain  the  meaning  and 
application  of  all  terms  likely  to  be  used  in  any  particular  exercise 
before  any  actual  writing  is  done.  Moreover,  the  pupil  should 
understand  the  processes  of  manufacture,  the  principles  of  correct 
buying  and  selling,  the  items  that  enter  into  costs  of  production, 
and  the  methods  used  in   aggressive  marketing  of  the  product. 
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^letliods  of  trausportation,  by  mail,  by  freight,  by  express,  and  the 
advantages  of  each  should  be  studied.  Even  the  general  principles 
of  advertising,  salesmanship,  banking,  and  corporation  manage- 
ment should  be  referred  to.  Current  topics  of  economic  and  com- 
mercial importance  should  be  used  as  material  in  oral  and  written 
work  in  composition.  In  these  ways  we  are  interesting  the  jjupil 
in  the  great  world  of  business  outside  of  the  class-room,  and  at 
the  same  time  giving  reality  and  content  to  the  work  of  com- 
mercial correspondence. 

The  fourth  aspect  of  the  problem  of  teaching  commercial  cor- 
respondence is  to  have  the  pupil  realize  the  need  of  system  in 
caring  for  and  answering  oihce  correspondence.  The  pupils 
attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  modern  methods  of  filing  records 
and  correspondence.  The  actual  devices  and  plans  used  in  busi- 
ness offices  to  care  for  incoming  and  outgoing  correspondence,  and 
the  way  to  economize  time  and  labour  in  answering  the  bulk  of 
correspondence  that  pours  into  an  office  are  matters  that  he  should 
know.  This  means  for  the  teacher  actual  contact  with  office  pro- 
cedure, and  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  methods  used  by  busi- 
ness men.  The  teacher  of  business  English  should  strive  to  learn 
the  actual  ways  and  means  ado})ted  by  the  large  manufacturing, 
insurance,  and  financial  firms  to  care  for  their  office  correspond- 
ence, as  systems  vary  with  different  business  conditions.  Although 
it  is  not  easy  to  gain  access  to  the  inner  workings  of  an  office,  yet 
it  is  by  no  means  impossible.  To  this  end  the  teacher  should 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  business  men,  and  1  have  found  that 
the  office  manager  is  willing  to  co-operate  with  teachers  in  this 
matter.  The  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  do  a  little  research 
work  of  his  own,  if  he  is  fortunate  to  have  temporary  office 
employment  during  a  summer  vacation.  In  school  he  should  be 
required  to  keep  his  letters,  records,  and  notes  as  neatly  and  sys- 
tematically as  possible.  His  attention  should  be  drawn  to  new 
office  devices  and  systems.  The  organization  of  work  in  an  office; 
the  need  of  definite  responsibility;  the  division  of  labour;  the 
elimination  of  overlapping  and  waste  effort;  the  proper  sub- 
ordination of  non-essential  details  in  office  correspondence — these 
are  topics  worthy  of  our  attention  in  the  classroom.  If  they  can 
be  made  clearer  to  the  pupils  by  a  visit  to  an  office,  and  an  in- 
vestigation of  actual  working  conditions,  so  miicli  the  better. 
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Thus  far  I  have  described  what  I  consider  the  fourfold  prob- 
lem of  teaching  commercial  correspondence.  An  outline  of  one 
year's  course  of  study  may  be  suggestive,  I  am  supposing  that 
regular  composition  work  is  undertaken  at  least  two  periods  a 
week  in  conjunction  with  the  following  course,  which  is  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  third  year  class  at  the  High  School  of  Commerce. 
Toronto.  The  order  of  topics  as  presented  is  not  slavishly  fol- 
lowed, as  circumstances  may  make  a  change  necessary.  Moreover, 
all  the  work  is  not  undertaken  by  one  teacher.  The  teachers  of 
typewriting  and  of  shorthand  co-operate  with  the  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish toward  a  common  aim — an  effective  and  accurate  expression 
in  business  correspondence. 

1.  Standard  of  business  usage  in,  commercial  correspondence. 

2.  The  essential  general  qualities  of  a  business  letter. 

3.  The  mechanical  form  of  a  letter. 

4.  Official  and  social  forms. 

5.  Remittances  and  postal  regulations, 

6.  Routine  letters,  including 

a.  Inquiries. 

b.  Orders. 

c.  Hurry-up  letters. 

d.  Notices  of  meetings,  etc, 

e.  Answers  to  the  foregoing, 

7.  Claims  and  adjustments, 

8.  Collection  letters  and  methods  of  collecting  debts, 

9.  Applications,  testimonials,  letters  of  introduction. 

10.  Sales  letters  and  form  letters, 

11.  Follow-up  letters. 

12.  Business  reports, 

13.  Telegrams  and  cablegrams. 

14.  Care  of  correspondence  and  office  filing  systems, 

15.  Legal  points  in  correspondence,  including  law  of  contracts. 

law  of  libel,  and  credit  information. 

As  to  method'^  I  do  not  wish  to  dictate.  Much  depends  on  the 
teacher,  the  character  of  the  pupils,  their  previous  training  in  ex- 
pression, and  on  the  time  allotted  to  the  teacher.  The  teacher  of 
English  composition  and  of  commercial  correspondence  must 
avoid,  however,  the  tendency  to  have  the  pupils  imitate  models. 
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We  should  study  the  principles  and  their  application  in  copious 
exercises  so  framed  as  to  develop  the  thinking  power  of  the  student. 
Commercial  correspondence  loses  its  originality  and  power  if  it 
adheres  to  time-worn  and  common-place  expressions  in  the  body 
of  the  letter.  The  ^'  We-beg-to-acknowledge-your-esteemed-favour" 
habit  is  not  effective,  and  the  pupil  must  be  taught  to  realize  its 
weakness.  The  exercises  should  be  graded  from  simple  to  com- 
plex, and  should  be  adapted  to  the  experience  and  mental  capacity 
of  the  students.  Give  the  pupils,  moreover,  plenty  of  practice  in 
writing  on  commercial  and  economic  themes;  encourage  them  to 
read  current  magazines  like  the  Courier,  The  Outlook,  System, 
The  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  The  Manetary  Times.  Insist  also 
on  neatness  and  accuracy  of  expression  in  the  final  drafts,  and  on 
some  system  in  correcting  and -keeping  the  letters  together.  Some 
may  be  typewritten ;  others  may  be  pen-written ;  but  in  all  cases 
refuse  to  accept  slip-shod  work. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  name  a  few  books  of  help  to  the  teacher 
of  this  subject. 

Refereivces. 

*  "  Business  English."     Hotchkiss  and  Drew.     American 

Book  Co $1 .  00 

''  Handbook  of  Business  English."     Hotchkiss  and  Kil- 

duff.     N.  Y.  Univ.  Book  Store .        .90 

*  "  Effective  Business  Letters."     Gardiner.     The  Ronald 

Press 1 .  00 

*  "Business  English."    Buhlig.     D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.   .  .        .90 
"  Canadian     Commercial      Correspondence."       Russell. 

Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada Y5 

"  Applied     Business      English     and     Correspondence." 
Hagan  &  Sorelle.     The  Gregg  Pub.  Co.,  New  York. 

*  "  The  Private  Secretary."    Kilduff.    The  Century  Co.  .      1 .00 
"  Office    Training   for   Stenographers."     Sorelle.       The 

-    Gregg  Pub.  Co.,  New  York.    For  teachers.     (Regu- 
lar $2.00)    75 

"  Office  Practice."     Cahill.     The  Macmillan  Co 90 

* "  Modern    Filing."      Yawman    and    Erbe    Mfg.     Co., 

Rochester,  KY 1 .00 

"  Canadian  Postal  Guide."     P.O.  Dept.,  Ottawa. 
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^'  Manual  for  Writers."    JManley  and  Powell.    University 

of  Chicago  Press   1.25 

''  Oxford  Style  Book."     Oxford  Univ.  Press,  Toronto. 

"  How  to  Write  Business  Letters."    W.  K.  Swart.    A.  W. 

Shaw  Co.,  Chicago 80 

*  '■  Financial     Dictionary."       H.     I.     Smith.       jMoody's    . 

]\Iagazine 2 .00 

*  The   most  valuable   of   the   list  for   the   use  of   teachers    of   commercial 
classes. 
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RAPID  CALCULATION  METHODS. 

Clayton  R.  Smith^  High  School  of  Commekce^  Toeonto. 

It  might  be  well  to  discuss  the  teaching  of  Rapid  Calculation 
from  diiferent  standpoints,  as : 
I.  jSTeed  of  teaching  it. 
11.  Aim. 
III.  Dangers  to  be  avoided. 
lY.  Methods  and  devices. 

Need. 

Despite  the  fact  that  adding  machines  that  almost  think  for 
themselves  form  a  part  of  the  modern  office,  still  they  do  not 
supplant  nor  lessen  the  need  for  clerks  who  possess  an  absolute 
masterv  over  figures.  The  want-ad.  column  is  constantly  calling 
for  help — stipulating  this  qualification — "  One  ivlio  is  quiclx  and 
accurate  at  figures." 

Indeed,  such  a  person  is  a  prize  for  any  business  ofiice.  The 
business  world  is  crying  out  for  students  trained  to  be  accurate 
and  quick  in  the  four  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  every 
mathematical  teacher  realizes  with  regret  how  badly  our  schools 
fail  in  supplying  that  need. 

While  our  High  School  entrance  examination  requires  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  arithmetic,  geography,  literature,  etc.,  etc., 
yet  the  very  poor  showing  that  our  first  form  High  School  stu- 
dents would  make  in  a  simple  test  of  accuracy  in  addition  and 
multiplication  would  be  a  revelation  to  those  who  direct  onr 
educational  system. 

I  propose  that  you  give  a  test  of  four  multiplication  questions 
to  your  class  and  from  tha  results  find  the  percentage  of  accuracy 
attained. 

Here  is  the  result  of  a  test  I  gave:  Four  questions  (of  this 
type)  were  given — 7830487  X  4678.  Time,  12  minutes.  Out  of 
321  pupils,  74  had  no  answers  correct;  102 — 1  correct;  80 — 2  cor- 
rect ;  43—3  correct ;  and  22 — 4  con-ect. 

Rapid  calculation  does  not  mean  ability  to  glance  at  a  question 
and  instantly  call  out  the  correct  answer,  nor  does  it  imply  mys- 
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terioiis  and  bewildering  short  cuts,  the  majority  of  which  are  as 
useless  as  they  are  interesting. 

Our  aim  is  to  train  students  to  add,  subtract,  multiply  and 
di^dde  with  absolute  accuracy  ^and  at  a  reasonable  speed.  Such  a 
student  glories  in  his  power,  and  I  believe  that  unerring  skill  and 
absolute  accuracy  in  figures  makes  its  impression  on  the  student's- 
character  and  habits  of  living. 

Moreover,  I  believe  this  mastery  over  figures  is  within  reach 
of  nearly  every  student.  Any  ordinary  student  can  in  a  few  weeks 
by  systematic  practice  attain  a  proficiency  that  will  astonish  him. 

Dangers  to  be  Avoided. 

Do  not  allow  students  to  develop  a  "  fast  and  slow  "  style  of 
addition. 

By  repeating  figures  in  rhythm;  use  of  metronome;  or  adding 
to  the  even  stroke  of  the  pointer,  etc.,  develop  a  machine-like,  sys- 
tematic steadiness  that  moves  forward  \vith  the  power  and  per- 
sistency of  a  steam  roller. 

Our  schools  are  classified  according  to  the  students'  general 
knowledge  of  all  the  subjects  and  so  from  the  standpoint  of  any 
one  the  classification  is  faulty,  and  especially  is  this  true  from  the 
standpoint  of  rapid  calculation.  In  the  same  class  we  have  stu- 
dents who  are  very  speedy,  very  slow,  very  accurate,  and  very 
inaccurate. 

The  problem  of  the  teacher  is  to  reach  the  level  of,  and  teach 
the  subject  to  the  slow,  inaccurate  students,  regardless  of  the  others 
at  first. 

If  one  tries  to  give  questions  suitable  to  a  general  average  of 
the  class,  the  poor  students,  by  constantly  attaining  a  poor  per- 
centage of  accuracy,  will  soon  learn  to  be  satisfied  at  that,  and 
this,  of  course,  is  fatal. 

Have  students  do  a  question  once  only.  They  should  not  have 
the  feeling,  "  If  I  don't  get  it  correct  t^is  time,  I  will  next  time." 

Methods  and  Devices. 

Any  method  that  calls  for  a  maximum  of  mental  effort  and  a 
minimum  of  the  use  of  the  pencil  is  on  general  principles  a  good 
one.    Also — any  method  that  inspires  the  student  to  do  his  utmost. 
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At  first  small  questions  made  up  of  I's,  2's,  and  o's  gives  the 
student : 

1st — A  higli  standard  of  accuracy  which  he  always  afterwards 
tries  to  maintain,  and 

2nd — Confidence  in  his  own  power. 

Type  questions  for  tests : 

1.  French  method  of  long  division. 

2.  Multiplying  by  13,  14,  etc. 

3.  Find  product  of  sum  and  difference  of  two  numbers. 

4.  Multiply  the  sum  of  two  numbers  by  the  square  of  their 
difference. 

5.  Find  value  of  (834  X  642)  —  (389  X  782)  = 

Shoet-Cuts. 

There  are  some  short  cuts  of  real  practical  value : 

1.  Multiply  by  25,  331/3,  I21/2,  etc. 

2.  Reducing  £834  to  $     ,  etc.     $4.86%. 

3.  Putting  $24  instead  of  24c. 

To  assign  marks  for  regular  tests  and  keep  records  repays  the 
extra  work. 

1st — It  spurs  every  student  to  do  his  best. 

2nd — It  adds  pleasure  to  the  class.  Students  like  a  record 
kept  of  their  success. 

3rd — It  serves  as  a  giiide  to  the  teacher.  If  the  percentage  of 
accuracy  made  by  the  class  is  too  small,  then  the  teacher  may  have 
been  too  eager  to  advance  from  small  questions  made  up  of  small 
figures  to  large  questions  made  up  of  large  %ures.  Or  it  may 
mean  more  drill  is  needed. 

Adding  aloud  in  unison  encourages  loafing. 

Iso  homework  is  given  in  this  subject,  and  no  penalties  pro- 
vided for  having  questions  incorrect  and  the  class  looks  forward 
with  pleasure  to  a  drill  and  test,  as  they  would  to  an  old-time 
spelling  match,  and,  though  better  results  would  be  attained  from 
a  short  drill  every  morning,  yet  much  may  be  accomplished  by 
systematic  drills  once  or  twice  a  week. 
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THE   INDUSTRIAL    AND    TECHNICAL    SCHOOLS    OF 

ONTARIO  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  THE 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

G.  J.  MacKay,  Asst.  Director  of  Tech^n'ical  Education. 

Mr.  President, — 

The  secretary  of  the  High  School  Principals'  Section  has  done 
me  the  honour  of  inviting  me  to  read  at  this  meeting  a  short 
paper  on  "  The  Relation  of  High  School  Work  to  the  Industrial 
Classes."  In  the  hope  of  making  the  paper  somewhat  more  in- 
teresting to  those  members  of  the  section  that  have  not  had  occasion 
to  give  this  new  form  of  education  much  thought,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  industrial  and  technical  educa- 
tion in  Ontario  in  a  rather  more  general  way  than  the  topic  given 
mo  warrants.  In  order,  however,  not  to  burden  the  meeting  with 
a  long  paper,  I  have  omitted  entirely  a  consideration  of  the  educa- 
tion of  girls  in  industrial  schools  and  have  coniined  my  remarks 
almost  entirely  to  those  aspects  of  the  industrial  and  technical 
education  of  boys  that  are  of  most  direct  interest  to  teachers. 

Following  the  lead  of  older  countries,  Ontario  introduced  into 
its  system  of  education  a  few  years  ago  a  provision  for  the  organ- 
ization of  industrial  and  technical  schools  throughout  the  Province. 
These  schools  are  intended  to  do  a  similar  service  for  the  young 
people  destined  for  the  industries  to  that  done  by  high  schools  and 
collegiate  institutes  for  those  who  are  to  enter  the  professions,  or 
proceed  to  a  higher  cultural  education,  or  who  are  seeking  only  a 
general  high  school  training,  and  to  that  done  by  the  commercial 
departments  of  the  schools  for  those  who  are  to  enter  upon  com- 
mercial life. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  necessity  for  giving  our 
boys  who  are  to  enter  the  industries  a  specialized  training.    Canada 
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is  rapidly  winning  a  place  as  a  manufacturing  country.  We  are 
no  longer  satisiied  to  deplete  our  natural  resources  for  the  benefit 
of  the  industrial  populations  of  otlier  countries.  What  we  are  now 
aiming  at  is  to  send  forth  our  contributions  to  the  world's  markets 
as  finished  products,  not  as  raw  materials  or  partly  finished  pro- 
ducts. In  order  to  do  this  we  must  have  workmen  able  to  turn  out 
goods  that  will  compete  with  those  of  any  other  country.  The  day 
of  the  rough-and-ready  workman  should  be  past.  If  Canada  is 
to  do  her  part  for  the  Empire  in  the  economic  struggle  after  the 
war,  as  she  is  doing  now  on  the  battle-fields  of  Europe,  her  indus- 
trial army  should  long  before  this  be  in  full  training.  Ontario, 
with  its  comparatively  dense  population  and  its  unexcelled  water 
powers,  situated  as  it  is  on  the  lines  of  communication  by  water 
as  well  as  by  rail,  must  be  the  hive  of  Canadian  industry.  \t 
already  turns  out  considerably  over  half  of  all  the  manufactured 
products  of  Canada.  The  number  of  wage  earners  engaged  in 
manufacturing  in  Ontario  in  1910  v/as  239,000.  'Considering  the 
rate  of  increase  for  the  five  preceding  years,  it  must  have  been 
between  290,000  and  300,000  when  the  war  began. 

The  recruits  who  will  join  this  great  army  a  few  years  hence 
are  now  in  our  public  schools.  Is  there  any  elass  of  our  young- 
people  for  whom  all  of  us  should  be  more  anxious  to  provide  the 
most  suitable  kind  of  education  ?  The  Government  of  the  Province 
seven  years  ago  did  its  part.  After  having  a  thorough  study  of 
the  iud'ustrial  and  technical  schools  of  other  countries  made,  a 
type  of  school  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  Province  was  decided  upon 
and  liberally  provided  for. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  these  schools  is  that  they  are  in  no 
sense  trade  schools ;  that  is,  they  are  not  intended  to  produce 
merely  the  material  from  which  skilful  workmen  may  be  developed 
but  they  are  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  supplying  our  country 
with  men  who  in  their  daily  work  will  use  their  heads  as  well  as 
their  hands  and  will  also  take  their  place  in  the  community  as 
broad-minded,  intelligent,  valuable  citizens.  Another  important 
feature  in  the  schools  is  that  no  uniform  course  of  study  in  any 
subject  is  laid  down.  Industrial  conditions  are  so  varied  in  the 
different  manufacturing  centres  that  individual  courses  must  be 
devised  to  fit  the  local  needs;  only  broad,  general  principles  are 
insisted  upon  by  the  Department. 
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These  general  features  deraanded  in  the  industrial  and  tech- 
nical schools  may  be  briefly  described.  The  boys  must  have  shop 
training  from  instructors  experienced  in  trade  work,  so  that  they 
may  become  familiar  with  tools,  machines,  and  materials,  and  may 
have  the  training  of  hand,  eye,  and  mind  that  only  shop  work  can 
give.  They  must  have  an  education  in  the  fundamentals  of  draw- 
ing, mathematics,  and  elementary  science,  especially  in  those  de- 
partments of  the  subjects  that  have  a  direct  bearing  on  industrial 
work.  They  must  have  a  thorough  secondary  school  education  in 
English,  geography  and  history,  and  elementary  civics  and  indus- 
trial ethics.  In  English,  the  practical  side  must  be  stressed,  but  the 
cultural  side  not  negledted.  In  geography  and  history,  the  indus- 
trial aspect  must  be  given  prominence,  but  the  general  education 
in  these  subjects  must  be  such  that  the  boys  may  hold  their  own 
amongst  ordinarily  well  informed  people.  Practical  elementary 
civics  and  industrial  ethics  should  receive  due  attention,  as  they 
are  subjects  more  especially  related  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  in 
our  industrial  schools. 

Some  consideration  of  the  possibilities  of  a  course  such  as  that 
just  described  will  show  any  thoughtful  teacher  that  there  is 
abundant  opportunity  here  for  a  thorough  secondary  education. 
The  vitality  arising  from  the  bearing  of  all  the  school  studies  on 
the  practical  work  in  the  shops  and  the  affair?  of  every-day  life 
adds  immeasurably  to  their  educational  value. 

Following  this  brief  survey  of  the  urgent  necessity  for,  aim  of, 
and  general  principles  necessary  to  industrial  schools,  we  may  now 
consider  the  relation  of  industrial  education  in  Ontario  to  our 
high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes.  An  efficient  education  along 
industrial  lines  cannot  be  provided  by  the  simple  expedient  of  re- 
placing, for  our  future  industrial  workers  attending  our  high 
schools,  certain  subjects  by  shop  work.  In  the  first  place,  the 
courses  in  the  class-room  subjects  of  instruction,  not  only  those 
closely  related  to  shop  work,  but  those  with  a  more  general  educa- 
tional aim,  must  be  specially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
future  industrial  worker.  In  the  second  place,  as  the  boys  can 
attend  these  secondary  schools  only  three,  or  at  most  four,  years, 
and  as  half  their  school  hours  must  be  given  up  to  shop  work  and 
related  drawing,  the  courses  in  class-room  and  laboratory  subjects 
must  be  considerably  shorter  than  the  corresponding  ones  in  the 
high  schools. 
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It  is,  then,  obvious  that  the  education  of  boys  who  are  to  enter 
the  industries  must  be  furnished  either  in  schools  devoted  entirely 
to  this  purpose  or  in  departments  of  high  schools,  where  the  boys 
will  receive  their  education  entirely  apart  from  the  other  students 
of  the  schools.  Independent  schools  are,  no  doubt,  the  more 
desirable.  However,  only  the  larger  cities  that  must  provide 
additional  secondary  schools  at  any  rate  are  financially  able,  under 
present  conditions,  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  capital  expenditure 
to  build  and  equip  such  schools.  For  the  towns  and  smaller  cities 
industrial  departments  of  the  high  schools  furnish  the  practicable 
solution.  Capital  expenditure  can  be  kept  at  a  minimum.  A 
comparatively  inexpensive  equipment  and  a  small  addition  to  the 
staff  will  be  found  sufficient  at  the  beginning.  These  may  be 
gradually  increased  as  the  growth  in  attendance  demands.  With 
the  very  liberal  grants  that  are  given  to  aid  in  providing  equip- 
ment and  in  paying  salaries  the  financial  burden  will  be  by  no 
means  great. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  consider  the  relation  of  high  school 
teachers  to  the  industrial  schools. 

The  supply  of  teachers  for  the  more  purely  academic  subjects 
in  industrial  schools  and  also  of  those  subjects  which,  while  not 
highly  specialized,  are  more  closely  related  to  the  practical  instrtic- 
tion,  must  be  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  high  school  teachers. 
From  the  teachers'  point  of  view,  there  is  opened  an  intensely 
interesting  field  with  almost  unlimited  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
adaptability,  initiative,  and  individuality. 

The  selection  of  principals  for  new  schools  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  vital  importance.  The  success  of  high  school  principals 
in  managing  night  industrial  schools  and  the  few  day  industrial 
and  technical  schools  of  which  they  have  charge,  proves  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  schools  that  are  to  be  organized  will  be  perfectly 
safe  in  the  charge  of  high  school  men.  What'  counts  for  far  more 
than  anything  else  in  this  undertaking  is  training  and  experience 
in  school  orgaization  and  management. 

Another  and  very  interesting  aspect  of  the  industxial  school 
problem  is  the  consideration,  from  the  school  man's  point  of  view, 
of  what  pupils  should  attend  the  schools. 
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The  boys  for  whom  the  schools  are  intended  are,  of  course, 
those  who,  as  men,  will  fill  the  industries.  But  to  what  classes  do 
they  now,  as  school  boys,  belong?  That  is  the  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion which  most  nearly  concerns  teachers. 

The  industrial  schools  should  draw  their  attendance  chiefly 
from  three  sources :  the  boys  who  attend  high  school  one  year,  or  at 
most  two,  and  then  drop  out  to  go  to  work;  the  great  army  of 
boys  for  whom  the  end  of  the  public  school  course  marks,  though 
for  no  well-deiined  reason,  the  close  of  school  life;  and  the  boys 
who,  because  of  force  of  circumstances,  can  in  no  ease  attend  school 
beyond  the  age  of  fourteen. 

Besides  giving  all  these  boys,  from  whatever  grade  they  enter, 
a  training  that  will  fit  their  needs  when  they  begin  their  life's 
work,  the  industrial  schools  lead  many  of  them  to  continue  longer 
in  school.  They  also,  and  this  is  no  less  important,  direct  toward 
the  industries  boys  who  would  otherwise  enter  blind-alley  occupa- 
tions and  at  the  age  of  manhood  be  forced  into  the  great  army  of 
unskilled  labour. 

The  industries  of  any  country  demand  a  fair  share  of  its  finest 
talent.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  the  years  pass  and  the  importance 
of  Canada  as  a  manufacturing  country  takes  rapid  strides,  parents 
will  see  that  the  industries  offer  much  better  opportunities  for 
their  sons  than  do  the  professions.  They  will  gradually  realize 
that  the  limit  of  success  in  industrial  life  is  set  only  by  the  extent 
of  the  boy's  preparedness  when  he  enters  the  field.  The  time- 
honoured  parental  dictum,  "  an  education  or  a  trade,"  should  no 
longer  have  a  place  in  the  language  of  our  day  and  our  province. 
The  men  who  can  do  most  to  lead  the  boys  and  their  parents  to 
realize  this  are  the  high  school,  and  still  more,  the  public  school, 
teachers.  Let  them  guide  the  boys  into  the  industrial  schools.  It 
is  then  the  business  of  the  schools  to  give  the  boys  the  type  of 
education  of  most  value  to  them,  extend  their  school  lives  a  year, 
at  least,  or  maybe  two  or  three  years,  and  direct  them,  without 
fail,  into  the  industries. 

But  the  pressing  question  that  urgently  'demands  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  industrial  and  technical  education 
of  our  future  workmen  is  that  of  extending  the  system  of  schools 
throughout  the  province.  Prompt  action  is  called  for,  not  only 
because  of  the  industrial  needs  of  the  country  and  the  empire 
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uow,  and,,  to  a  still  greater  extend,  in  the  near  future,  but  in  fair- 
ness to  one  of  the  most  important  sections  of  our  population. 

During  the  past  year  a  much  more  lively  interest  in  industrial 
education  has  been  evident  amongst  the  people  of  the  province 
generally.  There  are,  however,  three  classes  of  men  whose  in- 
fluence counts  for  most  in  this  movement,  the  leaders  in  the  indus- 
tries, the  leaders  amongst  the  workmen,  and  the  principals  of  the 
high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes. 

A  notable  instance  of  the  increased  interest  taken  in  the  ques- 
tion of  education  by  the  leaders  in  one  of  our  great  industries, 
many  of  them  scientists  and  technical  men,  was  evidenced  at  the 
recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Mining  Institute  in  Mont- 
real. A  paper  dealing  with  one  important  phase  of  public  educa- 
tion was  read  at  the  annual  meeting  held  a  year  ago  and  ap]iar- 
ently  received  little  attention.  A  paper  read  by  the  same  member 
on  the  same  subject  this  year  aroused  very  great  interest  and  keen 
discussion.  The  leaders  in  other  important  industries,  for  ex- 
ample, the  paper  making  and  the  textile  industries,  are  taking 
active  measures  to  have  schools  established  for  the  technical 
training  of  young  people  to  fill  positions  of  more  or  less  respon- 
sibility in  their  mills  and  factories. 

The  leaders  of  the  trade  unions  in  more  than  one  of  our  in- 
dustrial centres  are  amongst  the  most  active  workers  in  the  cause 
of  the  night  industrial  schools.  During  the  past  winter  some  of 
these  men  gave  a  great  deal  of  their  time  to  the  good  work  of 
explaining  to  the  Avorkmen  of  their  towns  the  benefits  to  be 
obtained  by  attending  the  schools.  In  some  cases  they  introduced 
the  night  school  principals  at  meetings  of  their  nnions,  thus  giving 
them  an  opjiortunity  to  explain  to  the  men  the  object  of  night 
school  work. 

But  to  my  mind  the  men  that  can  do  most  to  promote  the 
cause  of  industrial  and  technical  education  in  the  diiferent  manu- 
facturing centres  through(  nt  the  province  are  the  high  school 
principals.  Through  the  acquaintance  I  have  gained  during  the 
past  two  years  with  the  relation  between  high  school  boards  and 
principals  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns  of  the  Province.  T  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  boards  and  the  people  whom  they 
represent  look  upon  the  princi])als  as  experts  in  educational 
aifairs,  an  important  ]>art  of  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times  in  educational  matters   and  to  act  in  an  advisory 
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capacity  to  the  boards.  The  principals  can,  more  than  anyone  else, 
mould  public  opinion  and  clarify  hazy  ideas  in  regard  to  indus- 
trial education  and  systematize  movements  that  are  beginning  to 
take  form  in  a  vague  way  in  many  centres  in  regard  to  providing 
industrial  training  facilities. 

An  American  traveller,  not  specially  interested  in  educational 
quesrions,  writing  recently  of  a  visit  he  made  to  Europe  just 
before  the  war,  mentioned  casually  that  he  was  all  the  time  con- 
scions  of  being  in  the  countries  of  vocational  education.  Judging 
by  the  efforts  being  made  to  organize  eificiont  systems  of  vocational 
education  in  the  different  states,  he  will  soon  be  conscious  of  the 
same  atmosphere  when  he  is  travelling  through  his  own  country. 
Will  Ontario  keep  ]iace  with  the  United  States  in  this  effort  to 
overtake  the  older  countries  or  will  it  be  content  to  drag  along 
behind  ?  This  depends  largely  on  the  attitude  of  those  leaders  in 
secondary  school  education  throughout  the  Province,  the  high 
school,  and  collegiate  institute  iprincipals. 

What  T  see  in  the  future  is  an  industrial  or  a  technical  sec- 
ondary school  or  dejiartment  in  every  one  of  our  manufacturing 
centres,  paralleling  the  work  of  the  high  schools  but  in  no  way 
encroaching  upon  the  field  of  those  institution?  of  which  the 
Province  is  so  justly  proud. 


SUPERVISING   AND    TRAINING 
DEPARTMENT 


SUPPLEMENTARYREADING—IT8  VALUE— ITS  PLACE 
IX  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM. 

President's  Address. 

G.  G.  Mcis^AB,  M.A.,  I.P.S.,  Renfrew. 

In  our  Public  Schools  supplementary  reading  in  literature 
seems  scarcely  to  receive  the  attention  which  its  importance 
deserves.  The  Department  of  Education  prescribes  as  a  minimum 
in  supplementary  reading  for  each  grade  of  first  and  second  classes 
two  books  in  addition  to  the  Golden  Rule  Book  and  for  each  grade 
of  third  and  fourth  classes  three  books  in  addition  to  the  Golden 
Rule  Book  for  these  classes.  The  selection  for  the  fourth  class 
must  be  chosen  from  a  list  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. Such  a  prescription  of  work  may  mean  a  good  deal  or  it 
may  mean  very  little,  depending  partly  on  the  selection  made  and 
partly  on  the  enthusiasm  and  ability  of  the  teacher.  Too  often 
this  work  is  looked  upon  as  unimportant,  and  accordingly  is  dealt 
with  in  a  very  perfunctory  manner.  In  my  opinion  the  work  in 
supplementary  reading  in  literature  transcends  in  importance 
practically  every  other  subject  in  the  curriculum,  as  it  affords  the 
very  best  opportunity  for  creating  in  the  pupil  a  taste  for  good 
literature.  A  pupil  who  is  a  good  reader  has  a  pretty  well  safe- 
guarded future.  If  a  child  has  not  a  taste  for  good  literature 
his  education  on  proper  lines  will  stop  largely  where  the  teacher 
leaves  him  and  he  is  not  prepared  to  play  as  complete  a  part  in 
society  as  he  should.  The  man  who  reads  goes  on  educating  him- 
self. The  well-read  man  is  the  man  who  counts  in  any  com- 
munity. I  take  it,  therefore,  that  the  main  object  of  our  Public 
Schools  is  to  lead  pupils  into  habits  of  .logical  thought  and  to 
develop  in  them  a  love  of  good  reading.  With  such  a  training  the 
individual  is  prepared  to  stand  four-square  'to  all  the  winds  that 
blow.  We  hear  much  from  time  to  time  that  we  should  have 
vocational  training  in  our  Public  Schools,  but  despite  all  that  has 
been  said  and  written  in  advocacy  of  such  a  scheme  the  advisa- 
bility of  taking  up  vocational  training  with  normal  pupils  below 
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fourteen  years  of  age  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful.  The  teaching 
of  manual  training  and  constructive  work  in  general,  as  well  as 
training  in  agriculture,  are  no  doubt  valuable,  for  these  thing? 
are  an  aid  to  physical  and  mental  development,  and  are,  therefore, 
efficacious.  They  are  valuable  not  only  as  a  training-  in  them- 
selves but  also  on  account  of  their  bearing  on  industrial  pursuits. 
But  the  pupil  who  is  trained,  as  stated  before,  to  think  logically 
and  to  read  wisely  and  well  will  leave  the  Public  School  at  four- 
teen years  of  age  in  a  position  to  enter  on  a  vocational  course  in- 
telligently and  with  good  prospects  of  success.  Such  great  coun- 
tries as  Britain,  United  States,  France  and  Germany  have  made 
the  experiment  of  introducing  special  schools  with  curricula  CLan- 
posed  of  purely  practical  subjects,  but  in  every  case  the  cultural 
subjects  have  had  to  be  added  one  by  one,  because  it  has  been 
realized  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  Without  the 
cultural  subjects  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  attain  to  that 
fullness  or  completeness  of  life  which  full  self-realization 
demands. 

In  the  work  prescribed  for  supplementary  reading  in  literature 
the  Golden  Kule  Book  appears  to  me  to  be  too  voluminous  and 
many  of  the  selections  pithless  and  insipid.  In  each  class  rlie 
Golden  Rule  Book  might  xevy  well  be  made  less  cumbersome  l)y 
dropping  out  several  selections  of  very  doubtful  value.  This 
would  permit  the  giving  of  more  time  to  the  reading  of  other 
books. 

In  the  list  of  poetical  selections  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Education  we  find  several  from  Longfellow.  This  is  no  doubt 
wdse.  Longfellow's  poetry  is  simple  and  children  can  appreciate 
it.  Moreover,  Longfellow's  outlook  on  life  is  decidedly  optimistic, 
and  this  is  of  supreme  importance  in  the  case  of  writers  whose 
works  are  to  be  studied  by  children.  Special  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  poetical  selection  chosen  for  supplementary  reading. 
If  possible  at  all  it  should  be  read  in  class.  Beading  aloud  at 
school  will  enable  the  pupils  to  appreciate  the  balance  of  rhythm, 
grace  of  structure  and  appropriateness  of  epithet.  It  will  not  be 
possible,  nor  is  it  necessary,  to  enter  into  a  detailed  literary 
analysis  of  a  long  selection;  slight  explanation  is  sufficient  except 
that  special  attention  should  be  given  to  some  of  the  finer  pas- 
sages. To  bo  more  specific  take  the  poem  "  Evangeline,"  a  poem 
which  is  very  frequently  selected  for  supplementary  reading  in 
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fourtli  and  fifth  classes,  as  it  is  simple  and  can  be  easily  under- 
stood. The  story  may  be  easily  outlined,  as  it  is  simply  the  story 
of  an  Acadian  girl  separated  from  her  lover  when  her  people  were 
being  deported  and  her  wandering  in  search  of  him  all  her  life 
till  she  finds  him  at  last  an  old  man  dying  in  an  hospital.  In 
dealing  with  this  poem  in  class,  in  addition  to  a  study  of  some  of 
the  finer  passages,  it  would  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  deal  with  it 
on  broad  lines  by  reference  to  the  contrasts  in  the  poem.  There 
appear  to  be  three  main  contrasts.  First  there  is  the  contrast 
between  the  simplicity  and  harmony  of  the  Acadian  farmers  and 
the  bustle  and  disorder  of  the  embarkation;  second,  the  contrast 
between  the  northern  landscape  of  Acadia  and  the  southern 
landscape  of  Louisiana;  third,  the  contrast  which  pervades  the 
whole  poem  between  the  youthful  lovers  at  the  betrothal  and  the 
old  man  and  woman  at  the  deathbed. 

With  regard  to  a  discussion  of  the  finer  passages  I  shall  refer 
to  only  one,  and  that  is  to  the  description  of  the  mocking-bird's 
song  whicii  is  very  beautiful,    I  shall  quote  a  few  lines : 

"  Then  from  a  neighbouring  thicket  the  mocking  bird  wildest  of  singers, 
Swinging  aloft  on  a  willow  spray  that  hung  o'er  the  water, 
Shook  from  his  little  throat  such  floods  of  delirious  music, 
That  the  whole  air  and  the  woods  and  the  waves  seemed  silent  to  listen, 
Plaintive  at  first  were  the  notes  and  sad  then  soaring  to  madness 
Seemed  they  to  follow  or  guide  the  revel  of  frenzied  Bacchantes, 
Single  notes  were  then  heard  in  sorrowful  low  lamentation 
Till  having  gathered  them  all  he  flung  them  abroad  in  derision." 

Here  there  is  a  strange  intermixture  of  pleasure  and  sadness. 
The  singing  of  the  bird  would  seem  to  form  a  sort  of  prelude  to  a 
happy  meeting  of  the  lovers,  yet  we  are  immediately  warned  by 
"  the  single  notes  in  sori'owful  low  lamentation  "  which  seem  to 
hint,  as  all  beautiful  things  do,  that  happiness  is  unattainable.  It 
begins  to  be  borne  in  upon  us  that  the  search  for  Gabriel  is  to  be 
unavailing,  as  proves  to  be  the  case.  Perhaps  that  is  sufficient 
reference  to  the  longer  poems.  A  study  of  shorter  poems  is  also 
very  valuable  in  supplementary  reading ;  in  fact,  in  many  respects 
more  valuable  than  a  study  of  longer  poems.  It  is  in  his  shorter 
poems  that  we  often  find  a  poet's  real  views  on  life.  From  this 
standpoint  one  of  the  most  important  poems  of  Longfellow  is 
"  The  Psalm  of  Life."  In  dealing  with  this  poem  it  is  well  to 
consider  it  in  comparison  with  a  representative  short  poem  from 
other  great  poets  such  as  Browning,  Tennyson  or  Wordsworth. 
21 
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"'  The  Psalm  of  Life  "  is  so  well  know  that  I  need  not  quote  it 
In  this  poem  Longfellow's  optimism  is  well  exhibited.  The  poem, 
we  are  told,  was  written  at  a  time  when  the  poet  was  rallying  from 
depression.  There  is  evidence  of  a  conflict  between  the  spiritual 
and  the  earthly,  between  the  higher  and  lower  nature,  and  in  the 
end  the  more  transcendental  nature  is  triumphant.  The  poet  has 
been  meditating,  as  perhaps  all  of  us  some  time  or  other  have 
done,  on  the  vanity  of  human  life,  its  hollowness,  its  shadowy 
nature,  its  unreality,  but  he  eventually  reaches  firmer  footing  and 
comes  to  recognize  that  life  is  after  all  real  and  earnest  and  worth 
living.  In  "  The  Vision  of  Mirza  "  there  is  depicted  a  similar  soul 
struggle.  In  the  last  stanza  of  "  The  Psalm  of  Life  "  the  poet 
seems  to  reach  a  climax.  Play  your  part  well,  he  says,  trust  in 
God,  He  will  play  His  part,  learn  to  labour  and  to  wait  for  the 
results  of  that  labour.  "  Look  not  mournfully  into  the  Past, 
wisely  improve  the  Present;  it  is  yours;  go  forth  to  meet  the 
shadowy  Future  without  fear  and  v/ith  a  manly  heart."  There  is 
no  room  for  pessimism  here. 

By  way  of  comparison  consider  Tennyson's  poem,  "  The  Cross- 
ing of  the  Bar  " : 

"  Sunset  and  evening  star, 
And  one  clear  call  for  me, 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar 
When  I  put  out  to  sea. 

"  For  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 
Too  full  for  sound  or  foam 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 
Turns  again  home. 

"  Twilight  and  evening  bell, 
And  after  that  the  dark. 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 
When  I  embark. 

"  For  though  from  out  our  borne  of  Time  and  Place 
The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crossed  the  bar." 

This  poem  is  wonderfully  beautiful,  well-nigh  perfect  in 
artistic  structure,  seemingly  without  a  flaw  to  mar  its  beauty. 
The  parting  soul,  after  a  brief  sojourn  here,  returning  again  to 
God  who  gave  it,  is  compared  to  one  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
entrusting  himself  to  the  outgoing  tide,  to  be  borne  away  on  the 
boundless  ocean,  yet  with  the  hope  of  being  not  altogether  alone, 
but  of  seeing  "  face  to  face  "  the  Pilot  whose  guidance  has  not 
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always  been  so  fully  recognized.  Out  of  the  boundless  ocean 
comes  the  tide  for  a  little  while  only,  to  be  drawn  back  again  and 
swallowed  up  in  the  limitless  ocean ;  out  of  the  eternal  comes  the 
life  of  man  for  a  little  while,  only  to  pass  again  into  that  eternal 
whence  it  came. 

This  poem  shows  that  Tennyson's  faith  is  inclined  to  waver  a 
little ;  his  optimism  is  not  of  the  strongest,  for  the  essence  of  the 
poem  is  a  hope  half  trustful,  half  wistful,  "  that  some  power  out- 
side of  and  beyond  ourselves  will  in  ways  we  cannot  understand 
care  for  us  when  we  have  passed  beyond  this  bourne  of  time  and 
place."    Longfellow's  hope  and  trust  are  strong'er  than  Tennyson's. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  Browning.  I  shall  quote  a  few 
lines  from  his  "  Epilogue  "  : 

"  One  who  never  turned  his  back  but  marched  breast  forward, 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 
Never  dreamed  tho'  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph, 

Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 
Sleep  to  wake. 

"  No,  at  noontide  in  the  bustle  of  man's  work  time, 

Greet  the  unseen  with  a  cheer. 
Bid  him  forward,  breast  and  back  as  either  should  be. 

Strive  and  thrive,  cry  Speed — fight  on,  fare  ever 
There  as  here." 

Now  that  is  magnificent  writing  and  we  must  admit  shows  a 
stronger  faith  than  that  of  Longfellow  and  decidedly  stronger 
than  that  of  Tennyson.  Browning  does  not  faintly  trust  the 
"  larger  hope  " ;  he  has  no  twilight  misty  views  about  the  future, 
but  rings  out  with  the  highest,  clearest  note  of  a  "  victorious 
optimism,"  whose  faith  no  doubt  can  ever  assail.  God's  in  His 
heaven,  all's  well  with  the  world,  is  ever  his  cry. 

Short  selections  from  other  poets  might  be  chosen,  but  per- 
haps sufficient  have  been  dealt  with  to  mate  the  meaning  clear.  It 
is  important,  as  stated  before,  that  children  should  study  authors 
with  an  optimistic  outlook  on  life.  It  is  very  important,  also,  that 
suitable  passages  should  be  memorized.  Our  pupils  memorize  too 
little  poetry.  I  believe  they  could  profitably  memorize  much 
more  than  they  do.  And  just  here  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or 
two  with  regard  to  the  method  of  memorizing.  As  a  rule  pupils 
have  been  taught  to  memorize  a  poem  stanza  by  stanza,  and  so 
when  they  are  asked  to  repeat  the  poem  it  is  usually  necjessary  to 
give  them  a  few  words  of  the  beginning  of  each  stanza.    For  some 
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time  educational  psychologists  have  been  looking  into  methods  of 
memorizing,  and  after  many  experiments  and  tests  there  appears 
to  be  general  agreement  that  it  is  better  to  memorize  a  poem  as  a 
whole  by  reading  right  through  it  from  beginning  to  end  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  times  to  fix  it  in  the  memory.  A  poem  memor- 
ized in  this  way  could  be  repeated  by  a  pupil  without  any  prompt- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  each  stanza.  There  is  a  limit,  of  course, 
to  the  number  of  stanzas  that  could  profitably  be  memorized  in 
this  way,  and  the  maximum  number  of  lines  has  been  placed  at 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  If  a  poem  is  longer  than  this  it 
could  be  divided  into  sections  and  each  section  memorized  as  a 
unit.  JNTot  many  poems,  however,  containing  one  hundred  and 
fifty  lines  are  memorized  by  Public  School  pupils.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  pupils  should  thoroughly  understand  what  they 
memorize.  Indeed,  good  poetry  does  not  yield  all  its  treasures 
at  its  first  reading.  It  is  characteristic  of  good  art  that  it  em- 
bodies profound  thought  in  simple  mould  so  that  it  is  suited  to 
every  age  in  life  and  to  every  capacity  of  mind.  Each  time  the 
child  turns  over  in  his  mind  the  gem  he  has  memorized  there  will 
be  a  fuller  and  deeper  revelation  of  its  meaning  and  significance, 
and  thus  a  thing  of  beauty  becomes  a  joy  forever.  Childhood,  too, 
is  the  period  when  memory  is  most  retentive,  when  the  taste  is 
ancorrupted,  and  this  is  the  best  time  to  attach  the  sympathies 
and  affections  to  what  is  best  and  most  permanent  in  literature. 
Every  stage  of  life  has  its  dark  hours,  and  in  later  adolescence 
especially  we  know  how  fitful  the  mind  is.  Periods  of  brightest 
optimism  are  followed  by  those  of  darkest  pessimism,  which  may 
threaten  to  swamp  the  very  lifeboat.  Then  it  is  that  a  mind  stored 
with  the  best  in  literature  will  stand  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
forces  of  temptation  and  sorrow  and  act  as  a  safe  pilot  through 
the  struggle. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  manifest  that  if  good  results  are  to  be 
accomplished  we  must  have  good  teachers — teachers  who  can  in- 
spire and  enthuse  the  pupils.  The  Inspector  can  do  something 
although  his  visits  are  few  and  short.  He  can  be  an  inspiration 
to  the  teacher  and  can  help  greatly  in  the  work  by  seeing  that 
libraries  well-fitocked  with  suitable  books  are  in  ^very  school.  The 
Normal  Schools  can  do  much  by  setting  the  prospective  teacher  in 
the  proper  direction.  On  each  one  concerned  there  is  a  share  of 
responsibility  and  a  responsibility  that  cannot  be  shirked. 
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CO-OPERATION  OF  IN8PECT0B8  AND  NORMAL 
MASTERS. 

Inspector  John  JVf.  Field,  Goderich. 

ISTormal  teacbers  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  schools  in 
company  with  the  Inspector;  they  address  Teachers'  Institutes; 
conferences  or  discussions  like  the  present  could  be  held  where 
the  ideas  of  different  Inspectors,  as  to  methods  employed  in  the 
Normal  Schools,  could  be  presented.  The  Province  could  be 
divided  into  districts,  with  the  Normal  Schools  as  the  centre,  and 
conferences  lasting  a  day  or  two  between  Inspectors  and  Normal 
Masters  could  be  held.  Finally,  it  might  be  of  advantage  to  the 
teachers-in-training  to  have  addresses  from  Inspectors  on  topics 
of  the  school-room.  We  could  thus  return  in  a  measure  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  the  visits  of  the  Normal  Masters  to  Teachers' 
Institutes.  The  advantages  of  such  conferences  and  addresses  are 
so  obvious  that  it  is  strange  that  some  plan  for  holding  them  has 
not  been  arranged  before. 

Essentially,  the  work  of  the  Normal  Schools  is  in  theory  with 
a  certain  leaven  of  practice  to  enable  students  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  handling  a  class  of  boys  and  girls  and  to  put  into  use 
methods  leanied  from  their  text-books  and  teachers.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  convince  one  that  a  system  is  theoretically  correct;  in 
theory,  a  piece  of  machinery  should  do  a  certain  piece  of  work, 
but  in  practice  it  fails  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 

Inspectors  are  in  the  best  position  to  judge  of  the  success  of  a 
system  or  method ;  the  basis  for  condemning  or  approving  lies  in 
the  results.  A  fair  trial  may  require  a  few  years ;  it  may  succeed 
with  some  teachers  and  not  with  others — the  average  teacher 
should  be  considered.  We  are,  as  it  were,  the  observers  for  the 
heavy  artillery — correcting  their  aim  and  saving  ammunition. 

I  presume  it  is  a  part  of  this  discussion  for  me  to  record  my 
observations.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  Primary  teacher  to  blame 
home  training  for  deficiencies;  of  each  succeeding  teacher,  the 
poor  preparation  of  the  class  below;  the  High  Schools  have  their 
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grievances  against  tlie  Public  Schools  for  sending  them  up  poorly 
equipped  candidates,  and  the  Normal  Schools  not  only  find  their 
pupils  lacking,  but  make  them  review  a  considerable  part  of  their 
work.  With  so  much  to  teach  that  really  count-s,  it  appears  to  me 
that  this  is  inadvisable.  Any  teacher  worth  while  %vill  make  up 
during  the  first  year  or  two  of  teaching  any  deficiency  of 
academical  requirements.  What  we  should  expect  is  a  comfort- 
able margin  over  a  fifth  book  class ;  a  spread  of  knowledge  enough 
to  cover  the  class  and  sufficient  left  over  to  tuck  in;  this  our 
ISTormal  Entrance  Course  ia  presumed  to  give. 

One  of  the  most  serious  defects  of  the  ISTormal  School  is  that, 
while  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  students  take  positions  in  rural 
schools,  the  training  they  receive  adapts  them  for  urban  schools. 
This  is  largely  unavoidable,  as  it  is  impossible  to  transplant  rural 
school  conditions  into  Informal  School  centres  and  as  impossible 
to  remove  the  Normal  Schools  to  the  rural  districts.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  young  teachers  to  adapt  their  training  to  the 
conditions  in  which  they  find  themselves,  and  to  this  is  largely  due 
their  failure  in  efficiency. 

The  young  teacher  must  be  made  to  understand  that  a  proper 
apportionment  of  time  to  the  different  subjects  is  an  essential  to 
the  best  results.  If  some  subjects  are  given  an  undue  amount  of 
time,  others  must  suffer  from  neglect.  Almost  all  teachers  fresh 
from  the  Normal  have  written  spelling,  occupying  frequently  an 
hour  of  their  time;  whatever  may  be  the  scientific  reasons  for 
writing  the  spelling  lessons,  it  is  a  fact  that  this  method  lends 
itself  less  to  actual  teaching,  and  besides  occupies  far  too  much 
time  in  rural  schools.  Arithmetic  takes  up  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  of  every  day,  and  after  seven  or  eight  years  of  school  life  a 
child  has  not  very  much  to  show  for  it.  I  believe  that  the  simple 
rules  should  be  thoroughly  mastered  in  rapidity  and  accuracy  by 
the  time  the  child  has  finished  the  Second  Fonn;  let  there  be  a 
lull  in  the  Third  Form  while  he  is  gathering  in  experience;  by 
the  time  he  has  reached  the  Fourth  Form  he  will  be  able  to  take  up 
intelligently  the  problems  witli  which  he  is  so  lavishly  provided. 

Young  teachers  are  puzzled  with  the  minute  division  of  Forms 
into  Junior  and  Senior  resulting  in  small  classes  and  labour  that 
they  can  ill  afford  to  duplicate.  The  fact  is,  there  should  be  a 
course  of  study  for  rural  schools  as  well  as  for  urban  schools; 
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while  the  same  course  would  admit  of  modification,  it  would  be 
an  advantage  to  avoid  subdivisions  for  rural  schools;  they  admit 
of  greater  elasticity. 

I  find  the  teaching  of  freehand  writing  below  the  Third  Form 
to  be  a  failure;  if  it  teaches  anything,  it  teaches  scribbling.  How 
can  a  child  who  has  not  fixed  in  his  mind  and  muscles  the  correct 
outline  of  a  letter  acquire  form  and  gi*ace  in  his  writing  ?  Draw- 
ing, too,  is  heartily  disliked  by  most  teachers;  some  say  it  is  the 
most  miserable  hour  of  the  week  that  they  spend.  Is  it  not  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Normal  Schools  the  students  are  them- 
selves taught  drawing  and  writing,  in  which  they  have  already 
passed  tests  of  competency,  and  not  the  ]X)wer  of  imparting  in- 
struction. 

In  the  end,  the  highest  service  that  l^ormal  Masters  do  to  the 
cause  of  education  is  in  inspiring  in  their  students  a  love  and  zeal 
for  their  high  calling.  If  they  succeed  in  this,  their  labours  will 
not  have  been  in  vain. 
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CO-OPERATION  OF  INSPECTORS  AND  TRAINING- 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS, 

John  Dearness^  M.A.,  Principal  Normal  School^  London. 

A  Summary. 

The  service  that  the  Inspector  can  render  to  the  Training 
School  was  demonstrated  when  the  county  Inspectors  had  the 
opportunity  and  were  required  to  make  a  half-day  visit  to  the 
Model  School  of  their  respective  inspectorates  at  least  twice  in 
each  term.  It  was  easy  for  one  of  these  men  coming  in  fresh 
from  the  field  to  speak  to  the  students  of  the  professional  outlook 
in  the  county;  to  encourage  them  to  give  earnest  consideration 
to  aims  and  practices  that  he  knew  the  principal  was  striving  to 
impress  upon  them;  to  warn  them  of  short-comings  that  he  had 
discovered  in  preceding  classes ;  and  to  explain  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  were  likely  to  teach  in  his  inspectorate  his  preferences 
in  respect  to  methods  of  registration,  promotion  examinations, 
monthly  reports,  and  other  details  of  school  management  in  which 
a  reasonable  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  inspectorate  is  desirable 
and  generally  acceptable  when  the  method  and  reasons  are  ex- 
plained. How  much  more  than  the  foregoing  could  be  done  by  the 
Inspector  who  kept  in  touch  with  the  model  school  throughout 
the  term  was  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  one  of  them — Mr. 
H.  D.  Johnson,  of  West  Middlesex — who,  besides  making  the  two 
formal  visits,  frequently  dropped  into  the  school,  taught  lessons, 
and  assigned  exercises  to  be  done  during  the  week  and  sent  to  his 
ofiice.  The  Inspector  and  the  students  in  this  way  got  to  know 
each  other,  and  the  latter  began  their  duties  fairly  conversant 
with  what  the  Inspector  desired  them  to  aim  at  and  try  to  accom- 
plish when  they  began  to  teach  with  him. 

Under  the  present  system  it  is  impossible  to  establish  so  in- 
timate relations  between  the  Normal  School  students  and  the 
Inspector  as  the  county  model  school  permitted,  but  yet  much 
mutual  benefit  would  accrue  from  joint  meetings  of  the  Inspectors 
of  a  district  with  the  Normal  School  teachers,  and  addresses  that 
one  or  other  of  the  visiting  Inspectors  might  make  to  the  student 
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body.  Young  teachers,  through  misunderstanding  or  to  excuse 
their  shortcomings,  may,  in  defence  of  their  faults  in  manage- 
ment and  method,  shield  themselves  behind  their  Normal  School 
instruction.  It  would  be  of  obvious  advantage  in  such  cases  were 
the  Inspector  fairly  well-informed  as  to  what  the  teachers-in- 
training  really  are  taught  at  the  Normal  Schools.  The  faultless 
are  lifeless;  no  one  else  than  the  Inspectors  can  discover  so  well 
the  faults  or  shortcomings  of  the  Normal  School  teachers. 
Frank  discussion  of  the  strong  and  weak  characteristics  of  the 
training  as  revealed  in  the  beginner's  experience  would  prove  the 
most  helpful  assistance  the  Normal  School  teacher  could  receive. 

To  make  effective  the  district  conferences  suggested  above  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  Education  Department  to  make  pro- 
vision for  them.  The  results  would  be  so  useful  that  the  necessary 
cost  of  attending  them  might  very  well  be  made  a  public  charge. 

Another  useful  step  that  the  Education  Department  might 
take  without  any  expense  is  to  add  the  Nonnal  Schools  to  the 
Inspectors'  mailing  list,  so  that  every  circular  of  information  or 
announcement  of  modification  of  school  organization  which  is  sent 
out  to  the  latter  class  would  also  come  to  the  lecturers  on  school 
management  in  the  Normal  Schools.  By  this  means  these  men 
could  be  kept  posted  "  up  to  the  minute  "  and  qualified  to  inform 
the  students  of  every  detail  of  Regulation  which  the  Inspectors 
desire  that  the  teachers  should  know. 
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INSPECTION  OF  AOBICULTURAL  CLASSES. 

Dk.  J.  B.  Dandeno,  Inspector  Elementaey  Ageicultukal 

Classes. 

The  Inspector  is  of  necessity  the  officer  chiefly  cencerned  in 
extending  to  Teachers  and  Boards  in  his  inspectorate  both  knowl- 
edge and  stimulus  in  regard  to  the  introduction  and  maintenance 
of  classes  in  Agriculture.  He  should,  therefore,  post  himself  as 
thoroughly  as  possible  in  all  matters  relating  to  agriculture,  and 
he  should  strive  to  acquire  the  viewpoint  of  the  farmer  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  convince  the  farmer  of  the  advantages  to  pupils 
arising  from  a  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the  occupation 
of  farming.  He  should  also  consider  himself  at  liberty  to  use 
part  of  the  time  ordinarily  devoted  to  the  particular  examination 
of  classes  in  explaining  methods  of  organization  and  management 
of  this  more  reeent  addition  to  the  regular  school  programme. 
The  ordinary  standard  subjects  have  been  thoroughly  established 
for  so  many  years  and  have  had  so  much  attention  given  to  them 
in  the  ITonnal  Schools  that  a  larger  portion  of  his  time  might 
profitably  be  given  to  agriculture.  Moreover,  agriculture  is  a 
subject,  new  not  only  as  to  time,  but  also  in  regard  to  method, 
consequently  he  will  of  necessity  be  required  to  furnish  enthusiasm 
as  well  as  assistance. 

The  Inspector  who  makes  the  gi'eatest  efforts  to  secure  teachers 
with  agricultural  certificates  will  have,  no  doubt,  the  greatest  suc- 
cess. The  teacher  is  of  necessity  the  predominant  factor  contribut- 
ing to  success  in  this  direction.  Therefore,  use  all  your  influence 
to  induce  the  teachers  to  qualify  themselves  by  taking  the  courses 
provided  as  soon  as  possible.  Use  your  influence  to  secure  attend- 
ance of  teachers  at  the  school  fairs,  even  in  other  school  fair  dis- 
tricts than  their  own,  and  try  to  create  an  esprit  de  corps  among 
the  teachers  of  your  inspec^torate. 
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When  a  teacher  leaves  a  school,  as  far  as  possible,  use  your 
influence  to  provide  a  teacher  with  a  certificate  in  agriculture. 

Reports  of  your  visits  of  inspection  should  be  made  preferably 
while  at  the  school  and  not  a  week  or  two  after.  These  reports 
form  the  basis  of  statistics,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  be  brief  and 
to  the  point.  As  they  are  bo  be  sent  to  the  Boards  concerned,  they 
Aould  also  contain  a  word  of  encouragement  or  suggestion  to  the 
Board. 

The  notifications  in  some  respects  are  not  entirely  satisfactory 
inasmuch  as  trustees  are  sometimes  a  little  diffident  about  signing 
documents  of  this  character,  and  occasionally  it  is  not  easy  for  the 
teacher  to  secure  the  signature  of  the  secretary  and  the  seal  of  the 
Board.  However,  this  fonnal  notification  has  some  points  in  its 
favour.  It  is  not  only  a  basis  of  information  of  use  to  the  Depart- 
ment and  to  the  Inspector,  but  also  a  fonnal  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  that  an  effort  will  be  made  by  both  Board  and 
teacher  to  give  the  matter  a  fair  trial.  In  fact,  the  securing  of 
the  notification  is  necessarily  a  means  of  explanation  and  instruc- 
tion respecting  the  scope  and  the  nature  of  the  work,  and,  on  the 
whole,  I  think  it  is  worth  while.  I  might  also  add  that,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  even  if  a  notification  had  not  been  received  at  the 
Department,  and  reports  and  requirements  had  otherwise  been 
fulfilled,  grants  have,  up  to  the  present,  always  been  forthcoming. 
No  school  has  ever  been  turned  down  because  of  a  miscarriage  of 
the  notification. 

The  annual  reports  from  Boards  and  teachers  covering  ex- 
penditure and  topics  dealt  with  are  the  important  factors  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Department  of  Education.  It  may  look  like 
a  considerable  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  connection  with  one 
subject,  and  this  only  an  optional  one,  but  it  appears  to  me  that, 
until  we  get  a  more  uniform  standard  with  respect  to  body  of 
work  to  be  covered,  and  of  organization  and  methods  to  be  em- 
ployed, it  will  prove  a  useful  thing  especially  for  the  teacher,  to 
have  these  reports  rather  fully  made  out.  The  teacher  herself  can 
see  from  time  to  time  the  work  she  has  covered,  and  can,  therefore, 
the  better  review  such  work  as  occasion  may  require.  The  In- 
spector will  do  well,  therefore,  to  insist  upon  his  teachers  giving 
close  attention  to  these  reports.  When  they  are  carelessly  filled, 
a  good  deal  of  difficulty  is  met  with  at  the  Department  in  appro- 
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priating  the  grants.  The  difficulties  arise  largely  out  of  change  of 
teachers.  Frequently  reports  have  to  be  returned  again  and  again 
when  one  or  two  words  by  the  Inspector  on  this  report  would 
remove  all  the  difficulty.  As  the  blank  report  form  provides  a 
blank  space  for  but  one  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  this 
space  is  frequently  filled  in  with  the  name  of  the  teacher  who 
taught  during  the  last  term.  As  the  grants  are  larger  where  the 
teacher  holds  a  certificate  in  agriculture,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  this  fact  be  stated  for  each  teacher,  when  there  are  more 
than  one. 

Where  a  teacher  has  taken  Part  I  of  the  course  leading  to  an 
elementary  certificate  such  teacher  is  considered  as  holding  a  cer- 
tificate for  the  year  following  that  upon  which  the  Part  I  was 
taken,  but  for  that  year  only.  Therefore,  if  Part  I  was  taken  it 
is  necessary  to  give  date.  A  simple  way  to  deal  with  this  would 
be  for  the  Inspector  to  see  that  this  matter  was  attended  to  and 
entered  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit.  I  realize  that,  where  an  In- 
spector has  seventy-five  schools  in  which  classes  in  agriculture  are 
conducted,  a  good  deal  of  office  work  will  fall  upon  him  when 
these  reports  are  endorsed  by  him  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If,  how- 
ever, he  takes  the  matter  up  with  the  teacher  for  a  minute  or  two 
during  his  visit  to  the  school  the  work  at  the  end  of  the  year  would 
be  very  much  simplified. 

A  permanent  change  seems  to  be  taking  place  in  the  minds  of 
the  country  people  with  respect  to  the  value  of  agriculture  as  a 
subject  of  the  school  curriculum,  but  there  is  still  considerable 
opposition  here  and  there  to  this  work.  Some  of  the  objections 
are:  (1)  The  curriculum  is  now  overcrowded.  (2)  Some  parents 
assert  that  agriculture  can  be  taught  best  at  home.  ( 3 )  There  is  a 
lack  of  qualified  teachers.  (4)  There  is  some  uneasiness  in  the 
minds  of  those  to  whom  grants  are  due,  owing  to  delay  in  receiving 
cheques.  The  burden  of  explanation  for  these  must  fall  largely 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Inspector. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  the  Inspector  emphasize  some  one  im- 
provement in  particular  at  one  time,  hammering  upon  this  until 
the  results  are  secured ;  then  turn  his  attention  upon  another  point. 
For  example,  if  the  schools  lack  agricultural  books  and  magazines, 
a  campaign  to  secure  such  equipment  might  profitably  be  made. 
When  this  improvement  had  been  secured,  then  lay  plans  for  some 
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other.  It  might  not  be  possible  to  hold  strictly  to  this  in  all 
cases,  but  the  contention  is  that  such  a  plan  has  many  good 
features. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  much 
unnecessary  attention  is  given  perennially  to  book  work  and  book 
examination,  and  too  little  attention  given  to  conferences  with 
Boards  and  parents  in  regard  to  out-houses,  curtains  on  windows, 
ordinary  repairs  and  school  improvement  generally.  Female 
teachers  are  tremendously  better  equipped  and  trained  to  teach  the 
classes,  keep  the  registers  and  provide  time-tables  than  they  are 
to  deal  with  trustees  with  a  view  to  secure  suitable  accommodation 
and  Comfort  for  the  children,  hence  the  teacher  should  receive 
special  assistance  from  the  Inspector. 

Farmers  have  special  problems  to  meet,  and  if  the  Inspector 
can  discuss  with  them  intelligently  such  problems,  his  power  for 
good  is  enhanced.  He  should  be  familiar  with  such  problems  as : 
Legume  crops  and  soil  fertility ;  the  operations  of  nitrifying  and 
denitrifying  bacteria;  drainage  of  land;  soil  fertility;  control  of 
oat  smut,  late  blight  of  potato,  peach  leaf  curl;  control  of  San 
Jose  scale,  cut  wonn,  codling  moth ;  the  chemical  nature  of  fungi- 
cides and  insecticides ;  the  gi-owing  of  seed  of  biennials ;  seed  selec- 
tion; plant  breeding,  etc.,  etc.  The  better  he  is  posted  along  these 
lines  the  more  influence  he  will  have  with  the  parents  of  the 
pupils,  and  the  abler  he  will  be  to  inspire  in  the  pupils  a  love  for 
farm  life.  The  courses  provided  at  Guelph  are  intended  not  only 
to  strengthen  his  influence  as  indicated  above,  but  also  to  provide 
him  with  knowledge  which  is  necessary  for  the  proper  inspection 
of  the  work  in  agriculture. 

He  should,  of  course,  time  his  visits,  as  far  as  possible,  to  see 
garden  work,  where  gardens  are  carried  on,  and  especially  where 
a  beginning  has  just  been  made.  Subsequent  visits  may  be  made 
alternately  in  winter  months.  When  experimental  work  has  been 
arranged  to  cover  a  period  of  years  it  will,  of  course,  be  necessary 
to  keep  some  permanent  record  or  to  see  that  the  teacher  does  so. 

Where  gTaded  schools  undertake  the  work,  special  problems 
present  themselves  for  consideration  by  the  Inspector.  One 
teacher  may  act  as  a  special  teacher  and  teach  the  subject  in 
different  classes  (of  Forms  III  and  IV)  in  the  sanae  school  or  in 
different  schools.  Grants  are  available,  according  to  the  present 
regulations,  for  such  schools. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  WASTE  IN  THE  TRAINING  OF 
TEACHERS. 

W.  J.  Kakr,  B.A.,  D.P^D.,  Ottawa. 

I.  Transiency  of  the  Teacher. 

Perhaps  the  source  of  the  greatest  waste  in  the  training  of 
teachers  for  our  elementary  schools  is  what  might  be  termed  the 
transiency  of  the  profession,  due  to  the  nature  of  the  material 
with  which  we  have  to  deal.  Unfortunately,  teaching  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  girl's  work,  a  fact  abundantly  attested  by  the 
immense  preponderance  of  girls  in  the  training  schools.  Girls 
naturally  and  properly  r^ard  home-making  and  not  school  teach- 
ing as  their  ultimate  mission  in  life,  and  hence  the  frequent  and 
early  desertion  of  the  school  to  become  the  presiding  genius  of  a 
home.  The  few  young  men  who  now  attend  our  training  schools 
have  almost  invariably  another  career  in  view  eventually.  Regard- 
ing teaching,  as  these  students  almost  universally  do,  as  merely  a 
temporary  occupation,  designed  to  bridge  over  a  brief  period 
before  imdertaking  a  more  serious  vocation,  they  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  enter  upon  the  preparation  for  teaching  with  that 
intense  earnestness  of  purpose  that  aoxjompanies  the  preparation 
for  one's  life  work.  We  are,  then,  confronted  with  the  discourag- 
ing fact  that  we  are  expending  a  great  deal  of  time,  energy,  and 
money  in  training  young  men  and  women  for  a  work  which  they 
desert  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  for  another  field  where  their 
accomplishments,  obtained  at  such  cost,  are  seldom  exercised. 

For  this  unfortunate  condition  there  are  two  partial  remedies. 
First,  the  training  school  should  endeavour  to  inspire  these  stu- 
dents with  high  ideals  of.  teaching,  with  the  determination  to  do 
the  best  work  of  which  they  are  capable,  whether  their  period  of 
service  in  the  sehools  be  long  or  short.  It  is  inspiration  and 
enthusiasm  even  more  than  perfection  of  technique  that  these 
young  teachers  need,  and  this  it  should  be  the  primary  duty  of 
the  training  school  to  give. 

Secondly,  the  Government  of  the  Province  should  do  more  to 
promote  the  permaneuQe  of  the  profession.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
so  far  as  the  feminine  side  of  the  question  is  concerned  little  can 
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be  done;  the  difficulty  there  is  constitutional,  and  will  be  un- 
affected by  any  governmental  regulation.  But  to  attract  and 
retain  more  men  in  the  profession  should  be  less  difficult.  The 
Government  has  already  made  a  commendable  beginning  in  that 
direction  in  providing  a  fairly  generous  retiring  allowance.  It 
may  well  go  a  step  farther,  and  give  to  the  teachers  of  the  Province 
the  status  of  civil  servants,  thus  enhancing  their  importance  in  the 
popular  mind,  and  giving  to  their  work  a  dignity  that  it  does  not 
now  possess.  This  status  should  carry  with  it  a  minimum  salary- 
rising  to  a  maximum,  paid  by  the  Government,  and  sufficiently 
generous  to  relieve  teachers  of  financial  worry.  Such  a  scheme 
might  necessitate  direct  taxation  by  the  Province  for  educational 
purposes,  but  it  should  make  little  difference  to  the  people 
whether  they  pay  their  taxes  into  provincial  or  municipal  coffers. 
This  Province  hesitated  long  before  adopting  the  principle  of 
direct  taxation,  but,  having  done  so  for  war  purposes  without 
serious  objection  on  the  part  of  the  people,  it  need  not  hesitate  to 
do  so  for  educational  purposes. 

II.  Late  Selection,  of  Profession. 

A  second  source  of  waste  in  the  training  of  teachers  is  the  fact 
that  students  do  not  early  make  a  definite  selection  of  teaching  as 
a  vocation.  Comparatively  few  definitely  make  up  their  minds  to 
embark  upon  a  teaching  career  until  a  year  or  two  before  com- 
pleting their  secondary  school  course.  The  training  preparatory 
to  entering  the  Normal  School  is  wholly  academic.  In  view  of 
these  conditions  it  is  evident  that  few  students  have  been  observ- 
ing, thinking,  or  reading  in  the  direction  of  their  future  field  of 
labour  before  actually  entering  upon  their  course  of  training. 
Consequently  they  have  few  apperceptive  masses  useful  in  giving 
meaning  to  the  new  experiences  of  the  training  school.  The  abrupt 
transition  from  a  purely  acadeniic  atmosphere  to  one  purely  pro- 
fessional results  in  considerable  loss  of  time.  It  takes  the  students 
weeks,  or  even  months,  to  adjust  themselves  to  their  new  environ- 
ment. Many  students  practically  waste  the  first  few  months  of 
the  training  course  because  they  find  themselves  amid  conditions 
for  the  interpretation  of  which  their  previous  experience  gives 
them  little  assistance.  This  disadvantage  is,  of  course,  absent  in 
the  case  of  those  students  who  have  attended  a  Provincial  Model 
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Schoo'l  and  whose  previous  training  and  experience  give  them  ears 
to  hear,  eyes  to  see,  and  hearts  to  understand  from  the  first  what 
the  training  school  has  to  offer.  These  students  are,  unfortunately, 
gradually  disappearing  from  the  ISTormal  Schools.  It  would  be  of 
immense  value  to  the  inexperienced  students  if  there  could  be  pro- 
vided for  them  at  least  some  of  the  advantages  that  their  more 
fortunate  fellows  who  have  had  some  teaching  experience  have 
enjoyed.  A  scheme  might  be  devised  whereby  during  the  last  year 
of  their  secondary  school  course,  candidates  for  entrance  to  ISTormal 
Schools  might  spend  some  time  observing  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  locality,  discussing  methods  informally  with  the  teachers, 
and  doing  some  professional  reading.  This  would  provide  some 
background  of  expe-rience  available  from  the  outset  in  the  training 
school  course.  The  Department  of  Education  justifies  the  absolute 
separation  of  the  academic  and  professional  courses  for  prospec- 
tive teachers  on  the  ground  that  it  economizes  educational  ma- 
chinery and  permits  one  thing  at  a  time  to  be  done  well.  But  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  plan  results  in  much  waste  of  time  at 
the  beginning  of  the  training  course  in  making  new  adjustments. 

III.  Method  of  Selection. 

A  third  source  of  waste  arises  from  the  method  of  selecting 
our  prospective  teachers,  viz.,  through  the  medium  of  the  written 
examination.  This  examination  gives  absolutely  no  indication  of 
the  student's  possible  fitness  for  teaching.  During  the  secondary 
school  course  nobody  has  any  opportunity  of  estimating  a  student's 
possibilities  in  that  direction.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  can- 
didate passes  a  creditable  academic  examination  and  proves  later 
to  be  ill-adapted  to  teaching  children.  And  thus  it  is  we  have  in 
our  training  schools  a  large  number  of  students  with  nearly  a 
dead-level  of  academic  attainment  but  with  a  great  diversity  of 
teaching  ability.  It  would  be  well  if  some  p^lan  could  be  devised 
by  means  of  which  unpromising  candidates  might  be  eliminated 
before  entering  upon  the  training  course.  At  present  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  Normal  Schools  have  the  power  to  require  the  with- 
drawal of  any  student  who  gives  evidence  of  inadequate  scholar- 
ship or  little  ability  in  teaching,  but  this  prerogative  is  seldom 
exercised.  We  have  adopted  the  practice,  costly  both  to  the  edu- 
cational system  and  to  the  individual,  of  weeding  out  undesirables 
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at  the  end  of  the  training  course  instead  of  at  the  beginning. 
This  weakness  was  less  apparent  in  the  days  of  the  County  Model 
School.  The  course  there  and  the  subsequent  teaching  experience 
usually  eliminated  the  weak  teacher,  and  those  who  later  entered 
the  Normal  Schools  were  illustrations  of  the  principle  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fitt^t. 

England  manages  this  phase  of  the  teacher-training  question 
more  successfully  than  we.  There  the  pupil-teacher,  student- 
teacher,  and  bursary  systems  are  all  effective  means  of  eliminating 
the  unfit.  Headmasters  of  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
are  on  the  alert  to  discover  possible  teaching  aptitude  in  pupils 
with  a  view  to  utilizing  it  later.  Local  education  authorities  see 
to  it  that  bursaries  in  the  secondary  schools  fall  to  students  who 
give  promise  of  considerable  teaching  ability.  On  the  other  hand, 
pupils  who  show  no  indication  of  probable  success  in  teaching  are 
discouraged  by  headmasters,  ins^ctors,  and  local  education 
authorities  from  entering  upon  it.  Ontario,  in  setting  up  the 
^examinations  for  entrance  to  the  Model  and  ISTormal  Schools  and 
Faculties  of  Education  as  the  sole  test  of  fitness  for  admission  to 
the  training  schools,  is  giving  emphasis  only  to  the  possession  of 
academic  knowledge  and  taking  no  precaution  to  ascertain  the 
student's  probable  aptitude  for  teaching. 

IV.  ShortTiess  of  the  Session  and  Extensive  Nature  of  the  Course. 

It  is  universally  recognized  that  one  of  the  most  serious  in- 
stances of  waste  in  the  educational  field  is  to  devote  considerable 
time  and  effort  to  facts  and  principles,  but  to  stop  short  of 
complete  mastery  of  them.  There  is  doubtless  a  great  deal  of  this 
variety  of  waste  in  our  training  schools.  The  courses  are  long, 
covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects  with  a  considerable  mass  of 
material  in  each,  constituting  altogether  a  volume  of  work  impos- 
sible for  the  average  student  to  accomplish  thoroughly  in  a  single 
session  of  eight  months,  especially  as  some  time  is  lost  at  the 
beginning  in  making  adjustments  to  a  new  situation.  There  is 
not  sufficient  time  for  the  adequate  application  of  principles  in 
order  to  fix  them  thoroughly  in  practice  and  conduct.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  students  leave  the  training  schools  with  so  im- 
perfect a  mastery  of  the  laws  of  teaching  in  their  application  to 
the  school  subjects  that  they  at  once  proceed  to  forget  the  little 
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they  knew  about  them,  and  fall  back  upon  the  practices  of  their 
pedagogical  ancestors.  Failing  the  ability  to  grasp  the  application 
of  educational  principles,  they  naturally  tend  to  imitate  the 
methods  and  devices  by  which  they  were  themselves  taught  while 
they  were  in  the  elementary  schools.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising 
that  inspectors  frequently  find  that  teachers  give  no  evidence  of 
ever  having  attended  a  training  school. 

The  remedy  for  this  source  of  waste  is  obvious ;  either  contract 
the  course  or  extend  the  time  for  covering  it  If  the  former  plan 
is  adopted,  the  eliminations  may  well  include  the  history  of  educa- 
tion, manual  training,  cooking,  elementary  science,  algebra  and 
geometry,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  art.  It  is  7wt  proposed  to  drop 
these  because  they  are  not  valuable  parts  of  a  teacher-training 
course,  but  because  they  are  less  important  than  others  upon  which 
emphasis  ought  to  be  laid  in  a  short  course.  It  is  impossible 
to  see  the  history  of  education  in  proper  perspective  within  the 
brief  period  from  January  to  May,  and  so  the  work  in  it  degen- 
erates into  unintelligent  memorizing  for  examination  purposes. 
The  facilities  for  manual  training  and  cooking  in  the  schools  to 
which  most  of  the  graduates  go  are  either  entirely  absent  or  most 
meagre  in  character.  As  these  subjects  will  seldom  be  taught  later 
by  the  students,  it  seems  a  needless  waste  to  devote  so  much  time 
to  them  in  the  training  schools.  The  same  remark  holds  with 
regard  to  algebra  and  geometry.  Elementary  science  and  art  are 
being  taught  with  increasing  efficiency  in  the  secondary  schools, 
and  it  would  seem  that  we  have  a  needless  duplication  of  certain 
phases  of  these  subjects  in  the  training  schools.  Those  aspects  of 
elementary  science  that  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  repeat  might  well 
be  included  in  nature  study,  geography,  or  agriculture,  and  thus 
obviate  making  an  additional  subject  with  a  special  examination. 
The  time  saved  by  the  elimination  of  these  subjects  from  the 
course  could  be  very  profitably  employed  in  obtaining  a  clearer 
insight  into  educational  principles  in  their  application  to  the 
teaching  of  the  more  essential  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  and 
lalso  in  more  frequent  and  extensive  observation  and  practice 
teaching. 

If  it  were  decided  to  extend  the  course  to  two  years,  these 
subjects  would,  doubtless,  be  retained  in  the  training-school 
curriculum.    Certain  phases  of  the  academic  work  of  the  secondary 
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school  might  be  transferred  to  the  Normal  School.  There  would 
be  a  better  opportunity  for  getting  a  real  insight  into  educational 
principles,  and  particularly  for  more  observation,  practice  teach- 
ing, and  criticism.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  economic  conditions 
in  this  Province  would  at  present  justify  the  extension  of  the  time 
of  the  training-school  course;  consequently  it  appears  that  the 
contraction  of  the  course  is  the  more  feasible  plan. 

V.  Insufficient    Opporiumties   for   Continuous   Observation   and 
Teaching. 

One  of  the  gToatest  sources  of  waste  in  our  training  system  lies 
in  the  absence  of  provision  for  continuous  observation  and  practice 
teaching.     As  matters  are  at  present  arranged  in  our  Normal 
Schools,  the  student  goes  to  the  practice  school  for  an  occasional 
lesson  period  to  observe  an  exhibition  lesson,  and  for  a  period  of 
from  an  hour  to  two  hours  and  a  half  weekly  in  company  with 
other  students  to  teach  his  practice  lesson.     In  the  latter  case  he 
seldom  sees  the  regular  class  teacher  at  work,  or  if  he  does,  it  is 
only  in  a  single  lesson.     His   own  lesson,   those  of  his   fellow 
students,  and  that  of  the  critic  teacher  are  isolated  lessons  bearing 
no  relation  to  each  other.     As  they  are  usually  of  the  "  develop- 
ment "  type,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  drill  and  review  lessons, 
which  in  actual  practice  must  occupy  a  great  deal  of  the  time  in 
the  class-room.     As  the  critic  teacher  is  always  present  through- 
out the  l^son,  the  student  has  no  responsibility  as  to  the  discipline 
of  the  class.     Success  in  isolated  lessons  is  no  criterion  of  the  stu- 
dent's probable  success  in  continuous  teaching  or  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  class.     The  remedy  for  these  defects  is  the  provision  of 
more  rooms  for  practice  teaching  and  the  assignment  of  the  stu- 
dents to  the  practice  schools  for  longer  periods  at  a  time.     It 
could  easily  be  arranged  that  each  of  the  five  sections  into  which 
most  of  our  Normal  Schools  are  divided,  consisting  approximately 
of  forty  students,  might  spend  one  continuous  week  in  every  five 
in  the  rooms  of  the  practice  school.     One  section  would  be  absent 
from  the  Normal  School  every  week.    Each  student  would  have  a 
week's  observation  and  teaching  in  each  of  six  rooms  at  least,  one 
of  which  would  be  a  rural  school.     Each  would  have  opportunities 
of  seeing  several  lessons  in  succession  taught  by  the  critic  teacher, 
of  observing  the  school-room  routine,  and  of  assisfting  in  certain 
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details  of  the  work,  such  as  making  reports,  marking  exercises,  etc., 
He  might  be  given  several  odd  lessons  to  teach  during  the  week, 
and  be  required  to  take  complete  charge  of  the  room  for  one  half- 
day,  doing  all  the  teaching,  and  becoming  responsible  for  the 
discipline  towards  the  close  of  the  session  when  he  had  attained 
some  power  and  confidence  in  manag-ement.  Such  a  scheme  would 
be  obviously  of  much  gi-eater  benefit  to  a  student  than  the  present 
plan  of  odd  lessons  once  a  week.  Each  student  would  have  at  least 
double  the  amount  of  time  for  observation  and  practice  teaching 
that  he  at  present  devotes  to  it,  and  this  would  be  more  nearly  com- 
mensurate with  the  time  devoted  to  purely  theoretical  instruction. 
The  success  of  the  application  of  such  a  plan  would  depend  largely 
upon  having  a  staff  of  critic  teachers  of  a  high  standard  of 
excellence. 

VI.  Ineffective  Criticism  of  the  Practice  Teaching  of  Students. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of.  the  most  valuable  phases  of 
the  training-school  course  from  the  standpoint  of  improving  the 
student's  technique  is  the  criticism  of  the  practice  teaching.  We 
have  been  striving  for  several  years  to  render  this  effective  by 
encouraging  an  informal  discussion  of  the  merits  and  defects  of 
the  lesson,  a  discussion  in  which  the  critic  teacher,  the  student 
concerned,  and  the  others  who  have  witnessed  the  lesson  all  take 
part.  A  skilful  critic  teacher  can,  by  a  few  well-directed  ques- 
tions, lead  a  student  to  criticise  his  own  effort,  and  this,  sup- 
plemented by  the  contributions  of  his  fellow-students,  constitutes 
the  most  effective  kind  of  criticism.  There  is  a  subtle  flattery 
about  such  a  criticism,  for  the  student  is  able  to  show  that  he 
possesses  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  teaching  even  though 
he  may  not  in  all  cases  have  succeeded  in  correctly  applying 
them.  Such  a  criticism  leaves  no  sting  behind  it,  but  rather 
stimulates  a  determination  for  greater  success  in  the  future. 

Though  in  most  instances  this  criticism  is  admirably  done, 
there  still  exists  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  critic  teachers 
to  state  their  opinion  of  the  lesson  dogTuatically.  Instead  of 
being  a  free  and  spontaneous  discussion,  in  which  all  participate, 
criticism  often  degenerates  into  an  exercise  in  which  the  critic 
teacher's  attitude  is  that  of  aggressive  attack,  and  that  of  the 
student  one  of  passive  resistance  or  of  armed  neutrality.     More- 
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over,  the  criticism  is  too  often  on  minor  details  and  seldom  on 
large  principles.  The  critic  is  too  anxious  to  emphasize  the  what 
and  how  of  lesson  procedure  and  ignores  the  why.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  this  tendency  is  obviously  an  imperfect  grasp  of  the 
rationale  of  teaching.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  critic  teachers 
are  even  unfamiliar  with  the  contents  of  the  Normal  School 
manuals.  Frequent  conferences  between  the  staffs  of  the  Normal 
School  and  the  practice  schools  have  done  much  to  obviate  this 
difficulty,  but  it  is  by  no  means  entirely  overcome,  a  condition  due 
in  part  to  frequent  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  critic  staff.  It 
would  be  a  good  plan  for  the  Department  of  Education  to  in- 
corporate among  its  many  summer  courses,  a  course  for  the  train- 
ing of  critic  teachers. 

VII.  Large  Classes  in  the  Trairmig  Schools,  with  Consequent 
Large  8tajfs  and  Narrowing  of  the  Scope  of  the  Individual 
Master. 

In  such  large  classes  as  we  have  at  present  in  our  training 
schools,  it  is  impossible  for  the  masters  to  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  capabilities  of  individual  students.  No  very 
reliable  estimate  can  be  formed  as  to  the  probable  success  in 
teaching  of  a  large  number  of  the  graduates.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  a  considerable  number  slip  through  the  training  school 
because  nobody  has  any  clear  idea  as  to  their  limitations.  In  the 
days  of  the  old  County  Model  Schools,  with  thirty-five  or  forty 
students  for  four  months,  the  principal  could  gauge  with  fair 
accuracy  the  capabilities  of  each.  Under  present  conditions,  when 
the  individual  is  lost  in  the  mass,  there  is  lacking  that  close  per- 
sonal touch  with  the  instructor  which  is  the  source  of  so  much 
inspiration  to  the  young  teacher-in-training.  Our  Normal  Schools 
have  classes  too  large  in  size.  If  we  had  twice  as  many  schools 
with  half  the  number  of  students,  half  the  present  staff  in  eachj 
there  would  be  a  decided  gain  in  inspiration  to  the  students,  and 
a  decided  decrease  in  the  certification  of  the  unfit.  Further,  with 
reduced  staffs  and  fewer  sections  of  students,  the  work  of  each  in- 
dividual master  would  be  wider  in  scope,  and  the  repetitions  of 
the  same  lessons  to  different  sections  would  be  fewer.  The  staff 
would  gain  immensely  by  avoiding  the  narrowing  tendency  of  a 
few  subjects  and  the  deadening  monotony  of  frequent  repetition. 
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VIII.  No  Effective  "  Follovjing-Up  "  of  Stvdents  after  Graduor 
tion. 

The  Department  of  Ednication  lays  the  onus  of  the  decision 
as  to  whether  the  teacher  is  to  have  a  permanent  certificate  upon 
the  school  inspector.  This  is  a  wise  precaution,  for  the  work  of 
the  student  at  the  training  school  may  be  no  criterion  of  the  work 
he  will  do  when  in  charge  of  a  school  of  his  own,  away  from  the 
direction  and  supervision  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  at  the 
training  school.  The  responsibility  placed  upon  the  inspector  is 
a  heavy  one.  It  requires  considerable  moral  courage  to  decline  to 
recommend  an  incompetent  teacher  for  the  coveted  certificate. 
There  is,  moreover,  the  question  as  to  whether  he  can  in  all  cases 
determine  unerringly,  after  three  or  four  half-day  visits  to  the 
school,  whether  the  teacher  in  charge  is  worthy  to  be  permanently 
certificated.  In  any  event,  whether  deservedly  or  not,  practically 
every  teacher  who  applies  for  it  obtains  the  certificate  upon  com- 
pleting the  necessary  two  years'  probation.  It  is  to  be  feared,  as 
already  indicated,  that  too  many  teachers  in  Ontario  begin  to 
fossilize  the  moment  they  leave  the  training  school,  and  conse- 
quently cease  to  read,  reflect,  and  strive  for  higher  efficiency. 
Yet  they  receive  their  permanent  certificates  nevertheless.  Herein 
lies  one  of  the  great^t  sources  of  waste  in  our  training-school 
system.  Some  plan  should  be  devised  to  prevent  the  permanent 
certification  of  those  teachers  already  well  on  the  way  towards 
fossilization.  France  and  Prussia  have  adopted  the  pedagogical 
examination  two  years  after  the  graduation  of  students  from  the 
]!^ormal  Schools  as  a  means  of  determining  those  worthy  of  per- 
manent certificates.  Perhaps  the  best  method  in  Ontario  would 
be  a  compromise  between  that  already  in  operation  here  and  that 
adopted  by  France  and  Prussia.  First,  there  should  be  some 
Stimulus  for  the  teacher  to  read,  reflect,  and  work  along  peda- 
gogical lines,  though  not  necessarily  a  prospective  examination. 
Secondly,  the  inspector  should  satisfy  himself,  by  observation  of 
the  teacher's  actual  work  in  the  school-room,  and  by  an  oral 
examination  of  his  pedagogical  attainments  that  he  really  deserves 
to  be  recommended  for  the  certificate.  Thirdly,  if  he  concludes 
that  the  teacher  is  not  yet  fit  for  &  permanent  certificate,  he 
should  resolutely  refuse  to  recommend  it  until  a  higher  standard 
of  efficiency  has  been  attained.    The  best  means  of  determining  a 
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candidate's  fitness  for  a  permanent  certificate  is  through  the  in- 
spector, the  man  who  knows  most  intimately  the  teacher's  work 
and  his  capabilities.  But  the  present  loose  methods  of  disposing 
of  this  important  question  should  be  superseded  by  some  more 
searching  and  thorough-going  measures.  It  should  be  noted  in 
passing  that  the  Department  of  Education  has  recently  issued 
two  Regulations  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  recognition  of  the 
necessity  of  "  following-up  "  the  graduates  of  the  training  schools. 
The  first  requires  inspectors  to  institute  reading  courses  for  their 
teachers  and  make  provision  for  the  discussion  of  some  phase  of 
these  courses  at  the  meetings  of  the  Teachers'  Association.  The 
second  requires  that  after  1920  all  new  appointments  to  principal- 
^ips  of  Public  Schools  of  four  rooms  or  over  must  hold  First  Class 
Certificates.  These  are  promising  symptoms  of  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  encourage  the  graduates 
of  the  training  schools  to  continue  to  be  students. 


TRUSTEES'  DEPARTMENT 


PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS. 

J.  B.  Waugh^  Stbatfoed. 

To  the  Members  and  Representatives  of  the  Trustee  Department 
of  the  Ontario  Educational  Association : 

Permit  me  to  assure  you  of  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
honour  you  have  conferred  on  me  in  electing  me  as  your  President 
for  the  past  year,  and  indeed  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  extend  to 
you  a  most  hearty  welcome  to  this  our  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Association. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  the  older  members,  who  for  years 
have  manifested  such  a  deep  interest  and  have  worked  to  extend 
and  promote  educational  interests  and  institutions.  And  to  those 
of  you  who  are  with  ns  for  the  first  time — I  trust  you  will  be 
interested  in  all  of  our  meetings  and  enjoy  them  fully  and  that 
they  may  result  in  profit  and  benefit  to  all  of  us. 

While  we  meet  together  as  representatives  from  rural  and  urban 
districts,  which  necessarily  demand  many  branches  of  work,  and 
necessarily  the  branches  of  work  are  very  varied  and  quite  dif- 
ferent in  their  general  scope,  yet  the  one  aim  of  all  of  us  is  the 
consideration  of  suggestions  and  ideas  that  a  more  efficient  system 
may  be  evolved  for  the  help  and  advancement  of  our  people. 

As  representatives  of  the  people  great  responsibilities  rest  on 
118.  We  have  charge  of  the  largest  spending  department  in  the 
Province,  and  in  some  measure  we  ought  to  be  certain  that  we 
are  getting  value  for  our  money.  Not  alone  that,  but  we  ought 
to  be  reasonably  sure  that  the  work  accomplished  in  our  schools 
is  as  good  as  that  in  any  region  in  the  world.  It  is  our  duty,  as 
trustees,  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  best  that  is  done  in  any 
phase  of  school  work  in  any  Province,  State,  or  country,  and  com- 
pare it  with  our  own.  We  should  also  be  ready  at  all  times  to 
assist  in  strengthening  weak  spots  in  our  present  school  system, 
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The  fimction  of  a  trustee  should  not  be  as  it  often  is,  a  matter 
of  attending  meetings,  voting  supplies,  and  acting  with  passive 
indifference  to  the  operation  of  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  our 
schools.  Trustees  in  the  past  have  done  their  duty  nobly  in 
securing  good  accommodation  and  equipment  for  all  our  children. 
They  have  also  dealt  fairly  with  the  question  of  teachers'  salaries 
from  time  to  time  as  occasion  required.  But  does  a  trustee's  duty 
end  there?  When  a  trustee  feels  that  all  legal  regulations  have 
been  observed  has  he  done  enough  ?  'No  trustee  has  done  his  duty 
who  has  not  done  more  than  this.  If,  in  his  locality,  as  is  often 
the  case,  there  is  a  marked  indifference  among  the  people  as  to 
what  is  taking  place  in  school,  he  ought  to  be  on  the  alert  to  see 
that  some  advancement  is  made.  He  ought  at  all  times  to  have 
before  him  a  sanely  progressive  policy  in  school  matters.  Most 
of  us  act  as  if  our  work  was  amply  completed  when  the  regulations 
are  fulfilled. 

We  are  almost  isolated  in  this  Province,  educationally,  from 
valuable  help,  from  beyond  either  our  eastern  or  western  boun- 
daries. Many  valuable  experiments  and  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  great  Republic  to  the  south  of  us.  But  we  have  been 
slow  to  profit  by  them,  and  even  look  on  some  of  them  with  doubt 
and  suspicion. 

We  have  been  told  in  the  past,  by  well  intentioned  persons, 
that  the  educational  system  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  was  the 
best  in  the  world,  and  we  "  good  easy  men  "  settled  down  to  enjoy 
this  thing,  and  decided  that  as  far  as  education  goes,  all  was  well 
with  us,  forgetting  that  education  means  growth  and  continual 
growth. 

One  might  reasonably  expect,  however,  that  progTess  in  edu- 
cation could  be  fairly  well  left  in  the  hands  of  our  educational 
leaders.  If  we  examine  the  history  of  education  in  this  Province 
we  shall  find  that  we  have  produced  few  great  educational  leaders, 
scarcely  any  with  a  continental  reputation.  We  have  the  habit 
of  working  our  people  in  positions  of  leadership  too  hard.  De- 
partmental officials,  superintendents,  inspectors,-  principals,  and 
all  have  too  little  time  for  study  and  reflection.  This  is  a  mis- 
taken policy.  Without  leisure,  no  great  advance  in  science  is 
made.  Besides,  the  salaries  attached  to  many  of  these  positions, 
considering  the  responsibility,  is  such  that  frequently  the  best 
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available  material  finds  more  remunerative  and  congenial  employ- 
ment in  other  channels  of  occupation,  a  condition  common  in  all 
new  countries. 

The  outcome  has  been  that  little  advancement  has  been  made 
either  in  the  high  or  public  school  course  during  the  past  few 
decades,  beyond  the  addition  of  a  few  more  subjects,  to  an  already 
overloaded  curriculum  not  suited  in  some  respects  to  present 
school  requirements.  Only  a  mere  start  has  been  made  in  indus- 
trial, technical,  or  agricultural  education. 

It  has  been  said  that  nothing  of  importance  has  been  accom- 
plished in  our  high  or  public  schools  which  did  not  originate  in 
some  department  of  the  university,  and  has  filtered  down  through 
the  high  .and  public  schools.  This  is  a  very  doubtful  statement, 
but  it  may  be,  in  a  measure,  true.  We  are  all  too  prone  to  look 
for  guidance  to  some  one  higher  up  or  some  one  in  authority,  and 
not  unfrequently  has  colour  been  lent  to  various  high  school 
courses  by  the  willing  hand  of"  the  college  professor  who  expects 
to  receive  the  graduates  of  such  institutions  for  further  instruction. 

It  is  time,  as  interested  people  and  as  representatives  of  the 
people,  that  we  dispelled  the  view  on  which  we  have  so  long  been 
nurtured  and  trained,  that  a  few  men  in  exalted  positions  are 
competent  to  always  see  and  know  what  is  best  for  us  in  educa- 
tion. Frequently  a  man  outside  of  any  scholastic  calling  has  a 
much  clearer  vision  of  the  errors  and  shortcomings  of  a  school 
system  than  those  engaged  in  it. 

At  the  present  time,  forward-looking  men  in  all  walks  of  life, 
really  interested  in  education,  must  realize  that  the  present  situa- 
tion and  that  which  lies  just  before  us,  demand  that  our  leaders 
be  men  and  women  acquainted  with  the  best  that  has  been  thought 
and  practised  anywhere  in  the  world. 

What  are  we  doing  as  trustees  to  forward  education,  or  to 
solve  some  of  the  many  educational  problems  that  confront  us? 
Are  we  afflicted  with  over-centralization  of  power  in  educational 
matters  or  have  we  been  trying  to  make  bricks  without  straw  ?  Is 
the  Pharaoh  against  whom  we  have  been  struggling  to  be  found 
enthroned  in  the  hardness  of  our  own  hearts  or  in  our  reluctance 
to  change  and  in  our  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  old  ?  Or  have  we 
been,  to  a  great  extent,  complacently  indifferent  to  everything 
pertaining  to  public  instruction  ? 
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During  the  past  decade  the  Department  of  Education  has 
shown  a  willingness,  in  fact,  a  keen  interest,  in  trying  to  improve 
educational  facilities  along  many  lines,  viz.,  industrial,  vocational, 
and  agricultural,  but  it  is  too  soon  to  look  for  progress,  as  much  of 
this  work  is  only  in  its  inception.  It  might  be  well  for  those  in 
authority  to  leave  a  little  more  freedom  in  the  hands  of  men  in 
various  localities,  to  work  out  a  system  of  education  suitable  to 
that  particular  region. 

It  is  nec^sary  to  have  a  strong  central  power  to  carry  out  the 
main  features  of  any  educational  programme,  but  one  might 
reasonably  expect  that  more  would  be  accomplished  if  cities  or 
rural  districts  were  given  a  freer  hand  to  work  out  portions  of  a 
course  which  might  be  developed  for  the  benefit  of  any  locality. 
There  may  be,  however,  some  reluctance  to  trust  any  local  cor- 
poration or  person  to  carry  out  any  part  of  a  programme  of  edu- 
cation not  set  down  by  a  central  authority.  Past  experience  may 
justify  this,  but  it  does  seem  that  the  way  to  get  the  best  out  of  a 
people  is  to  trust  theni. 

A  healthy  rivalry  might  be  created  by  allowing  more  authority 
and  freedom  in  the  many  rural  and  urban  centres  of  the  Province 
which  would  far  surpass  the  weakness  or  impaired  usefulness  sup- 
posed to  arise  under  such  circumstances,  and  would  relieve  pupils 
of  the  lock-step  system  of  our  present  plan. 

A  very  commendable  effort  is  being  made  in  Ontario  in  the 
matter  of  agricultural  education  at  the  present  time,  but  as  only 
a  beginning  has  been  made  we  cannot  decide  on  the  value  or 
worthiness  of  the  work.  It  is  evident  that  most  of  the  teachers 
who  undertake  the  work  must  be  trained  at  a  High  School  and 
Normal  School,  together  with  short  courses  at  the  O.A.C,  Guelph. 
Many  of  these  teachers  come  from  urban  centres,  and  are  not 
familiar  with  rural  conditions  and  not  in  sympathy  with  them. 
A  much  more  serious  handicap  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  course 
in.  general  science  in  our  High  Schools  is  not  at  all  eo-ordinated 
or  arranged  to  be  used  as  an  introduction  to  agriculture,  domestic 
science,  and  other  science  courses.  The  present  science  course  is 
intended  as  a  direct  preliminary  to  a  college  course  for  some  more 
specialized  profession.  A  weakness  of  our  school  system  is  here 
manifested  to  some  degree.  Our  Public  and  High  Schools  put 
most  of  their  energy  and  efforts  on  pupils  who  intend  taking  the 
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higher  academic  courses,  and  never  question,  or  at  least,  owing  to 
circumstances,  feel  obliged  to  dull  their  conscience  to  the  great 
mass  of  pupils  who  were  never  intended  by  nature  for  such  courses, 
or  whose  parents  are  unable  to  permit  them  to  be  taken.  It  is 
necessary  for  teachers  to  make  an  acceptable  showing  for  each 
year's  work,  and  their  most  effective  medium  is  successful  pupils 
at  examinations. 

Many  a  teacher  in  a  rural  school  will  admit  that  his  course  in 
High  School  science  has  not  given  him  the  grasp  of  requirements 
in  agriculture  that  one  might  expect  it  to  do.  It  really  does  little 
more  than  assist  him  in  securing  a  provincial  license  to  teach. 

We  have  all  become  so  accustomed,  in  years  past,  to  have 
ready-made  prescriptions  and  programmes  arranged  for  us  that  we 
seldom  question  the  validity  or  worthiness  of  the  training  they 
are  intended  to  give.  If  we  examine  the  science  course  in  the 
High  School  syllabus  we  shall  find  the  following  studies  pre- 
scribed: Electricity  and  magnetism,  heat,  sound,  light,  the  study 
of  eleven  elements  and  their  more  important  compounds.  The 
detailed  outline  to  be  followed  in  connection  with  this  course 
awakens  little  enthusiasm  or  interest  in  the  student  who  is  soon 
to  become  a  teacher  in  a  rural  school.  If  we  had  a  course  outlined 
as  follows,  the  air  and  our  relation  to  it,  water  and  its  uses,  work 
and  energy,  the  earth's  crust,  and  life  on  the  earth,  we  might  have 
some  reason  to  believe  that  our  students  would  receive  material  aid 
for  their  future  work  and  become  empowered  to  solve  many  of  the 
questions  that  confront  them  in  any  rural  locality.  It  would  also 
go  far  towards  reducing  the  noticeable  weakness  in  almost  every 
rural  school  teacher's  work,  i.e.,  the  tendency  to  put  the  lion's 
share  of  time  on  pupils  likely  to  come  up  for  entrance  examination 
and  in  a  measure  to  neglect  the  work  or  have  little  acceptable 
assistance  to  offer  the  large  number  of  pupils  who,  for  various 
reasons,  may  not  be  capable  of  reaching  the  seventh  or  eighth 
grade  of  our  rural  public  schools  and  who  quit  school  on  reaching 
the  limit  of  compulsory  attendance. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  children  in  urban  and  rural  public 
schools  are  anxious  to  leave  school  at  the  earliest  possible  time  of 
exemption,  and  many  wish  to  leave  it  before,  but  are  forced  to 
attend  in  body  (not  in  mind  and  in  heart)  by  our  compulsory 
attendance  laws.     Many  of  those  who  leave  in  this  way  will  give 
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economic  necessity  as  a  cause  for  leaving,  but  it  has  been  proven 
by  investigations  in  regions  where  a  study  of  this  cause  has  been 
made  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  v^ithdrawals  can  be 
accounted  for  in  this  way.  Dissatisfaction  is  also  given  as  a  cause 
for  leaving,  and  probably  accounts  for  about  one-half  of  those  who 
wish  to  leave  school.  It  takes  many  forms.  Often  it  is  due  to  the 
inability  on  the  part  of  both  parent  and  child  torealize  the  value 
of  further  schooling.  Many  parents  believe  that  the  experience 
gained  in  some  of  the  common  occupations  of  children  is  more 
useful  in  the  preparation  for  the  earning  of  a  living  than  that 
gained  in  the  ordinary  elementary  schools.  In  many  cases  this  is 
true,  and  as  investigation  has  shown,  age  and  work  experience 
are  the  determining  wage  factors  with  the  younger  employees 
rather  than  school  experience.  Dissatisfaction  is  sometimes  due  to 
a  personal  dislike  to  the  teacher  and  to  other  trivial  matters,  but 
by  far  the  most  conspicuous  source  of  dissatisfaction  is  backward- 
ness or  inability  to  keep  up  with  other  children  of  the  same  age. 
In  one  city  88%  of  the  children  who  dropped  ^out  to  go  to  work 
had  repeated  grades  before  they  left.  As  a  whole,  a  careful  esti- 
mate of  the  registered  attendance  in  any  locality  in  this  Province 
will  show  that  not  more  than  15%  to  80%  of  all  school-going  pupils 
reach  the  seventh  or  eighth  grades  of  the  Public  School. 

The  solution  of  the  backward-pupil  problem,  therefore,  should 
go  a  long  way  towards  solving  the  school-leaving  problem  and  at 
the  same  time  stop  one  of  the  most  wasteful  leaks  in  the  educa- 
tional system.  While  retardation  cannot  be  completely  eliminated, 
it  is  believed  that  the  evil  can  be  mitigated  in  a  large  degree.  The 
loss  involved  in  repeating  instruction  to  backward  children 
amounts  to  a  sum  large  enough  to  warrant  the  expenditure  of  large 
amounts  in  an  effort  to  find  the  cause  and  to  make  the  adjust- 
ments necessary  to  reduce  the  waste  to  a  minimum.  For  some 
time  past  there  has  been  a  feeling  among  teachers  and  others  in 
this  Province  that  our  school  work  needs  vitalizing,  and  to  this 
end  the  belief  prevails  that  it  should  centre  about  concrete  occu- 
pational pursuits.  Since  real  education  is  a  matter  of  sense-train- 
ing, it  becomes  necessary  for  the  school  to  provide  for  its  pupils  a 
wider  range  of  experience.  As  industrial  specialization  and  popu- 
lation, centralization  progress,  there  will  be  an  ever-increasing 
need  for  a  more  active  type  of  training.  This  need  for  a  vitalizing 
influence  may  be  supplied  through  gardening,  shop  work,  home 
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making  activities,  and  business  enterprises  performed  under  the 
joint  direction  of  school  and  home,  and  should  make  school  work 
easier,  more  interesting  and  more  purposeful,  more  effective  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  child. 

Children  would  then  have  their  attention  focused  upon  pre- 
paring for  a  definite  kind  of  work.  They  would  know  the  mean- 
ing of  education.  They  would  really  see  its  connection  with  the 
affairs  of  life  and  would  come  to  appreciate  its  advantages  and 
the  obligations  that  follow.  Such  a  readjustment  should  go  a  long 
way  towards  solving  the  problem  of  the  backward  pupil  and  con- 
sequently that  of  school  leaving. 

The  evidence  presented  by  investigation,  as  well  as  what  we 
know  ourselves,  shows  that  many  children  unnecessarily  leave 
school  on  reaching  the  legal  age  limit.  If  the  reorganization  of 
school  methods  and  processes  as  suggested  here  should  not  materi- 
ally mitigate  this  evil  there  is  need  to  extend  the  period  of  school 
responsibility.  Much  has  been  accomplished  by  compulsory  school 
attendance,  but  the  idea  of  making  school  work  more  attractive 
should  be  productive  of  even  better  results.  Legislative  methods 
usually  succeed  in  bringing  the  child  bodily  to  school,  but  some- 
thing more  is  needed  to  bring  him  there  in  mind  and  in  heart. 
Few  people  question  the  effectiveness  of  the  school  system  as  a 
whole,  but  curtain  weak  spots  are  apparent.  That  so  many 
parents  allow  their  children  to  leave  on  reaching  the  legal  age 
limit  suggests  the  possibility  that  schooling  is  not  a  good  invest- 
ment. If  every  year  that  the  child  remains  in  school  cannot  be 
made  to  pay  form  the  standpoint  of  earning  a  living  it  is  an 
injustice  to  require  him  to  remain  there.  It  behooves  trustees, 
therefore,  as  representatives  of  the  people,  to  make  sure  that  school 
attendance  is  profitable  for  the  individual,  and  as  a  result,  profit- 
able for  society. 

Any  community  problem  can  be  solved  by  a  few  skilful  eft'orts. 
If  all  young  people  of  eighteen  years  of  age  and  under  were  con- 
sidered as  members  of  the  school  in  athletics,  and  in  home  and 
school  projects,  much  advancement  could  be  made.  It  is  a  little 
thing,  but  big  with  possibilities.  If  all  in  the  district  from  four- 
teen upwards  were  regarded  as  members  of  the  school  for  social 
events,  in  school  and  out,  summer  and  winter,  a  very  great  impetiis 
could  be  given  to  general  education. 
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This  movement  would  require  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
trustees  and  citizens  in  general.  It  would  require  timely  bulletins 
published  by  the  Department  of  Education  on  problems  pressing 
for  solution.  It  would  mean  a  free  hand  to  each  community  to 
develop  along  lines  considered  most  helpful  and  necessary.  It 
would  enlist  the  team  work  of  professors,  officials,  teachers,  trus- 
tees, and  citizens,  under  whose  guidance  our  plans  of  instruction 
ought  to  be  the  equal  of  any  in  the  world. 
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THE  LAYMAN  AND  THE  EXPERT  IN  EDUCATION. 

H.  T.  J.  Coleman^  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Education, 
Queen's  University. 

A  recent  writer  on  the  history  of  civilization  lias  said  that 
when  the  historians  of  a  century  or  so  in  the  future  write  of  the 
outstanding  social  movements  of  the  nineteenth  century,  they  will 
select,  as  probably  the  most  important  of  all,  the  rise  of  the  public 
school.  We  who  are  familiar  with  the  fact  of  public  institutions 
of  learning  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  continent 
and  throughout  the  other  countries  of  the  civilized  world,  hardly 
realize  how  imposing  our  educational  fabric  is — so  familiar  has  it 
become  to  us  all.  We  view  with  a  very  casual  eye  the  phenomenon 
of  some  thirty  millions  of  children  and  youth  on  this  continent  in 
daily  attendance  upon  courses  of  study  prescribed  by  the  state,  in 
buildings  erected  at  public  expense,  and  under  teachers  whose 
salaries  are  paid  out  of  public  money.  We  contemplate  with 
equanimity  the  expenditure, of  something  like  a  billion  of  dollars 
a  year  on  the  American  continent  for  the  annual  support  of  public 
education,  except,  perhaps,  when  the  school  rate  pinches  particu- 
larly hard  in  our  own  community,  and  even  then  our  dissatisfac- 
tion is  not  ordinarily  with  the  schools  themselves,  but  with  some 
relatively  minor  aspect  of  their  administration.  This,  when  we 
think  of  it,  constitutes  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  our 
North  American  democracy  as  an  agency  of  progress  and  fur- 
nishes all  of  us  with  a  reasonable  ground  of  hope  that  in  spite  of 
the  ignorance  and  misery  which  is  still  so  prevalent,  in  spite  of 
the  determined  onslaught  which  autocracy  is  now  making  upon 
right  and  justice  and  human  freedom,  this  earth  is  slowly  wheel- 
ing into  the  light  of  a  better  day. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to  dwell  this  afternoon  on 
the  really  wonderful  progress  which  public  education  has  already 
made.  I  would  speak  rather  of  what  still  remains  to  be  done  and 
of  some  of  the  newer  agencies  and  movements  through  which  these 
new  things  will  be  accomplished.  I  may  speak  at  times  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  Ontario  and  to  Canada,  but  I  need  not  remind 
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you  that  the  great  crusade  against  ignorance  and  poverty  and 
moral  wrong  is  one  in  which  all  democratic  peoples  must  unite  in 
increasing  unanimity  of  purpose,  of  endeavour,  and  of  method. 
It  is  because  of  this  fact  that  we  welcome  to  our  general  associa- 
tion, and  you,  gentlemen,  to  your  particular  department,  the  dis- 
tinguished American  educator  who  will  tell  us  of  some  of  the 
really  remarkable  things  which  the  gi-eat  Eepublic  to  the  south  of 
us  is  attempting  in  connection  with  the  country  school.  What  he 
Avill  say  to  us  will  have,  I  hope,  the  effect  of  stimulating  us  to 
emulate  and,  if  possible,  to  surpass  (and  I  have  sufficient  faith  in 
Canada  and  in  Canadians  to  believe  that  we  may)  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  friends  and  allies,  the  Americans,  in  this  very  im- 
portant field  of  social  endeavour.  For  the  battlefront  of  civiliza- 
tion against  barbarism  Avill  some  day  change — God  grant  that  the 
change  may  come  soon — and  we  will  take  up  again  those  spiritual 
weapons:  enlightenment,  persuasion,  liberty,  opportunity  for  the 
weak  as  well  as  for  the  strong,  the  gospel  of  the  love  of  God  and 
the  love  of  man,  through  which  and  through  which  alone  the 
triumph  of  democracy  can  be  made  complete. 

The  great  quantitative  expansion  of  public  education  to  which 
I  have  alluded  has  brought  with  it  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
complexity  of  our  educational  organization.  We  have  systems  of 
education  which  only  the  specialist  can  administer  and  which  need 
the  super-specialist  (if  I  may  coin  a  w^ord)  to  estimate  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  their  real  efficiency.  We  have  types  of  schools 
and  forms  of  school  activity  which  were  unknown  in  that  earlier 
and  simpler  period  in  which  we  were  brought  up.  We  have 
specialists  almost  without  number,  and,  in  consequence,  we  have 
an  administrative  machinery  which  is  correspondingly  complex, 
I  speak,  of  course,  not  of  Canada  alone,  but  of  the  Western  nations 
as  a  whole.  I,  who  speak  to  you,  am  one  of  these  specialists,  only 
the  duties  of  my  position  require  me  to  specialize  in  things  in 
general  and  to  understand  and  sometimes  to  explain  to  my  stu- 
dents and  to  othei-s  who  will  listen  to  me  what  my  fellow-specialists 
are  doing. 

If  I  were  asked  to  describe  the  various  forms  of  expert  endea- 
vour which  are  found  in  present-day  education,  I  would  divide 
our  specialists  into  three  groups.  First  there  is  the  teacher  in 
your  school ;  he  is  the  classroom  specialist — in  many  respects  the 
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most  important  specialist  of  all.  Then  there  are  the  supei-vising 
and  administrative  specialists,  such  as  principals  of  schools,  in- 
spectors, inspectors  of  insx>ectors,  and  whatever  higher  forms  of 
inspection  may  still  remain  unmentioned.  Finally,  there  are  the 
scientific  specialists.  I  do  not  wholly  like  the  name  "  scientific  " 
as  applied  to  these,  since  it  seems  to  imply  that  the  other  special- 
ists work  by  rule  of  thumb  rather  than  from  accurate  knowledge, 
which,  of  course,  is  not  my  meaning.  It  is,  however,  the  best 
term  which  my  vocabulary  will  furnish  me,  and  I  use  it  to  describe 
an  important  group  of  men  and  women  of  special  training  who 
devote  their  energies  to  the  study  of  special  educational  problenLs. 
Dr.  Foght,  who  appears  on  your  progTamme,  is  one  of  these,  since 
his  concern  is  with  the  study  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  rural 
education.  He  is  not  a  teather,  except  indirectly;  he  is  not  an 
administrator;  he  is  what  I  have  called  a  scientific  expert  in  tJie 
field  of  education.  To  this  third  group  would  belong  our  i^ormal 
School  masters,  whose  concern,  as  you  know,  is  not  primarily 
with  teaching  our  boys  and  girls,  but  in  training  to  a  fair  degTee 
of  efficiency  the  young  men  and  women  who  are  to  teach  our  boys 
and  girls.  In  other  words,  they  teach  how  to  teach,  and  hence 
their  problem  is  at  bottom  a  scientific  problem. 

Now  you  know  a  good  deal  about  the  specialist  in  your  midst— 
the  ordinary  teacher.  At  least  you  doubtless  think  you  do,  though 
there  are,  I  fancy,  parents  (not  trustees,  of  course)  who,  while 
they  know  the  name  of  their  butcher,  and  their  grocer,  and  their 
postman,  and  even  of  their  member  of  Parliament,  do  not  know 
the  name,  or  at  least  do  not  know  more  than  the  name,  of  the 
most  important  public  servant  of  all  so  far  as  they  personally  are 
concerned.  I  refer  to  the  man  or  woman  who  instructs  their  chil- 
dren. I  trust  you  know  enough  about  him  and  about  the  difficulty 
and  the  responsibility  of  his  work  to  safeguard  in  every  way  pos- 
sible his  position  and  his  influence.  When  we  employ  a-  phy- 
sician, we  do  not,  of  course,  give  ourselves  absolutely  into  his 
hands,  neither  do  we  employ  him  for  all  time,  but  we  at  least  give 
him  the  respect  and  the  confidence  and  the  freedom  which  are 
indispensable  to  the  proper  ^performance  of  his  |)rofessional  duties. 

But  my  paper  as  a  whole  is  not  meant  as  a  demonstration  of 
how  far  the  specialist  is  removed  from  you  in  point  of  occupation 
and  attainments,  my  hope  rather  is  to  convince  you,  and  I  should 
like  to  convince  also  the  great  body  of  citizens  which  you  repre- 
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sent,  how  near  we  professional  educators  of  all  grades  and  kinds 
are  to  you,  how  much  we  need  you,  and  how  much,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  need  us. 

And  so  1  rejoice  to  see  in  so  many  localities  the  growth  of  that 
spirit  of  mutual  understanding  and  of  co-operation  which  brings 
parents  and  teachers  together  on  the  common  ground  of  a  desire 
for  the  welfare  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  community.  But  there 
still  remain  far  too  many  cases  where  the  only  bond  between 
parent  and  teacher  is  furnished  by  some  act  of  juvenile  wrong- 
doing. Johnny  has  misbehaved  and  the  parent  must  call  on  the 
teacher  or  principal  to  straighten  m^atters  out.  If  I,  who  am  not 
Irish,  might  speak  after  a  fashion  of  which  Irishmen  are  supposed 
to  have  a  monopoly,  I  would  say  that  this  is  a  sort  of  bond  which  is 
more  apt  to  keep  people  apart  than  to  bring  them  together, 

I  should  wish  also  to  see  this  spirit  of  mutual  understanding 
and  co-operation  grow  and  extend  so  far  as  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  rank  and  file  of  our  citizenship  and  our  specialists  of 
the  second  group  are  concerned.  I  think  that  school  inspectors 
are,  as  a  class,  genuinely  anxious  for  a  means  of  contact  with  their 
constituents  which  is  more  intimate  and  more  human  than  that 
which  is  possible  in  an  office  and  from  either  side  of  a  flat-topped 
desk.  I  hope  that  all  their  constituents  respond  with  equal  good 
will.  I  w^as  an  inspector  once  myself,  though  only  for  a  few 
months  and  outside  of  Ontario.  Probably  the  work  demanded  of 
me  would  not  have  conformed  to  the  Ontario  standard  of  thorough- 
ness; in  fact,  there  is  no  "  probably  "  about  it,  it  did  not.  Look- 
ing back  over  a  period  of  years  at  this  episode  in  my  educational 
career  (for  it  was  little  more  than  an  episode)  I  find  that  I  have 
forgotten  many  of  its  features.  I  have  forgotten  much  of  what  I 
said  and  did  in  the  classroom,  but  I  have  not  forgotten  and  prob- 
ably I  never  shall,  the  many  interesting  conversations  I  had  with 
all  sorts  of  people.  Of  course  I  talked  over  school  matters  with 
trustees,  and  they  were  apparently  glad  to  talk  to  me.  But  so  also 
was  the  newspaper  editor  who,  after  he  had  obtained  "  «opy  "  he 
wanted,  enlarged  upon  the  history  and  the  promising  future  of  the 
town  (this  was  in  the  far  west,  you  will  understand).  So  also 
was  the  business  man  who,  after  a  certain  warming-up  on  such 
topics  as  industries  and  markets  and  real  estate  values,  often 
proved  to  be  surprisingly  interested  in  educational  affairs.     Then 
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there  were  formal  public  addresses,  talks  to  groups  of  high  school 
pupils,  talks  at  teachers'  meetings  and  at  public  gatherings  of 
various  sorts. 

Why  do  I  mention  all  this?  Simply  because  through  these 
experiences  I  came  to  feel  as  I  never  had  felt  before  that  public 
education  was  a  community  interest  and  a  community  enterprise, 
and  that  by  assuming  the  most  broadly  democratic  attitude  pos- 
sible, I,  as  a  reputed  specialist,  was  able  not  only  to  render  more 
efficient  service  as  inspector,  but  also  to  strengthen  the  hold  of  the 
school  and  of  educational  interests  generally  upon  the  community. 
For,  Avhile  leadership  must  come  in  the  main  from  the  specialist, 
he  can  do  little  without  moral  and  material  support  from  tlie 
general  public,  who  give  him  his  problems,  supply  his  field  of 
activity,  and,  at  times,  correct  his  mistakes. 

My  third  group  of  specialists  will  require,  perhaps,  special 
mention,  since  the  layman  does  not,  as  a  rule,  come  in  contact 
with  them  except  on  rather  extraordinary  occasions  such  as  the 
present  one.  The  two  first  groups  are,  through  their  representa- 
tives, known  to  you  all.  The  teacher  is  with  you  always;  the 
inspector  is  with  you  at  more  or  less  regiilar  intervals ;  but  the 
professional  student  of  education,  whether  he  be  teacher  or  in- 
vestigator, or  whether  he  combine  in  his  work  both  these  activities: 
in  a  very  modern  product  and  probably  known  only  to  a  few. 

One  of  the  great  needs  of  the  present  day,  as  we  all  know,  is 
efficiency,  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  rather  as  a  means  to 
certain  great  spiritual  goods  which  all  mankind  have  a  right  to 
enjoy.  Efficiency  is  of  many  kinds:  political,  military,  industrial, 
social,  physical,  intellectual.  On  the  negative  side  it  means  the 
elimination  of  waste.  Now  educational  efficiency  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  industrial  efficiency;  it  is  even  more  important  since 
the  failure  to  utilize  properly  our  educational  resources  means  not 
only  waste  of  money,  but  also  waste  of  human  life. 

There  are  two  great  means  to  genuine  efficiency.  One  is 
organization,  the  other  is  investigation.  Of  organization  and 
organizers  I  have  already  spoken,  and  I  will  add  here  merely  the 
remark  that  they  are  called  into  existence  to  create  and  to  main- 
tain our  educational  machinery.  Their  function  from  the  stand- 
point of  efficiency  is  first  to  keep  the  machinery  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible so  that  there  may  be  no  wasted  energ}',  and  second,  to  make 
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that  machinery  minister  to  the  real  needs  of  the  teaciiers  and  chil- 
dren of  the  community. 

The  most  fruitful  method  of  investigation  consists  in  attack- 
ing specific  problems  one  at  a  time.  For  example^  experts  in 
industrial  efficiency  have  found  that  by  the  selection  of  the  most 
suitable  movements  and  the  elimination  of  unnecessaiy  move- 
ments, a  group  of  labourers  engaged  in  such  a  task  as  removing- 
pig  iron  from  flat  cars  could  be  brought  to  do  from  two  to  three 
times  as  much  work  as  they  fonnerly  did  and  with  less  fatigue; 
that  in  so  simple  a  thing  as  tying  up  parcels  a  clerk  can  become 
much  more  efficient  through  a  few  simple  changes  in  his  method 
of  operation,  such  as  taking  the  string  in  one  hand  rather  than  in 
the  other.  The  moving  picture  camera  has  been  used  to  record 
the  various  muscular  activities  involved  in  some  fundamental 
operation  in  a  given  industry;  films  are  made,  and  these,  when 
shown  on  the  screen,  reveal  at  times  many  movements  whose  omis- 
sion will  contribute  both  to  the  expertness  of  the  workman  and  to 
his  physical  welfare. 

If  I  were  to  attemjrt  an  illustration  of  a  somewhat  similar 
problem  in  the  educational  field,  I  would  refer  to  the  fact  of  over- 
age or  retarded  pupils  in  the  various  forms  of  the  elementary 
school.  Studies  of  conditions  in  various  American  city  systems 
have  shown  such  characteristic  figures  as  these:  20%,  one  year 
behind  their  gTade;  10^<^,  two  years  behind;  5%,  three  years 
behind.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing  tliat  the  situation  in 
Canada  is  so  very  different,  though  so  far  as  I  know,  we  have  not 
in  any  one  of  our  Provinces  dealt  with  this  problem  as  a  scien- 
tific problem  capable  of  definite  study  and  a  definite  solution. 
As  -we  know,  those  who  fall  behind  tend'  to  fall  out  just  as  soon  as 
they  can,  and  so  we  have  in  almost  every  school  that  most  un- 
pleasant of  all  sights  to  one  who  desires  to  have  the  public  school 
meet  tie  needs  of  all  our  boys  and  girls,  we  have  the  pupil  who 
stays  in  school  under  compulsion,  who  is,  therefore,  apt  to  become 
a  burden  to  himself  and  to  his  teacher,  and  who  drops  out  just  as 
soon  as  the  law  will  permit  him.  j!^ow  the  causes  of  retardation 
and  elimination  of  pupils  and  other  forms  of  waste  in  our  schools 
can  be  studied  just  as  truly  as  can  the  causes  of  malaria  or  of 
t^-]>hoid,  and  preventive  i-emedies  can  be  devised  for  the  first  evil 
as  for  the  second.     Tn  fact,  remedies  of  various  sorts  have  been 
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devised  and  applied  in  certain  quarters  of  the  globe  already.  In 
this,  as  in  all  aspects  of  our  educational  life,  if  we  desire  genuine 
efficiency  (not  a  paper  efficiency,  but  one  which  reaches  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem),  we  must  follow  a  road  which  has  already 
been  well  marked  out  for  us  by  scientific  research  in  other  fields. 
We  must  find  our  problem ;  we  must,  learn  what  has  already  been 
done  to  solve  the  problem  in  other  countries ;  we  must  study  these 
solutions  or  attempted  solutions  in  the  light  of  our  own  needs  and 
the  peculiarities  of  our  political  and  social  life,  and  we  must 
experiment  on  our  own  account.  What  is  suitable  for  England 
or  Denmark  or  the  United  States  may  not  be  suitable  for  us,  but 
we  stand  to  lose  a  great  deal  if  we  do  not  study,  and  study  care- 
fully, what  these  and  other  countries  are  doing. 

Then  we  in  Ontario  have  something  to  learn  from  as  well  as 
something  to  give  to  our  sister  provinces.  I  wish  I  had  time  to 
speak  of  some  of  the  interesting  and  valuable  experiments  which 
are  being  tried,  say  in  Nova  Scotia  or  in  the  Prairie  Provinces. 

When  I  meet,  as  I  sometimes  do,  with  educators  from  Western 
Canada  and  from  the  Maritime  Provinces,  I  notice,  or  seem  to 
notice,  two  things.  First,  they  think  that  we  think  that  we  are  a 
little  better  than  they  are  and  that  we  have  little  or  nothing  to 
learn  from  them.  We  are  willing  to  be  gTacious,  they  say,  so  long 
as  our  superiority  is  not  questioned.  Second,  there  is  a  tendency 
on  their  part,  I  would  almost  say  an  increasing  tendency,  to  look 
to  the  United  States  for  educational  guidance  and  inspiration. 
Edmonton  is  closer  to  Chicago  and  Halifax  to  Boston  in  more 
than  a  geographical  sense,  than  they  are  to  Toronto.  Now  I  would 
not  have  any  of  the  bonds  between  any  i>art  of  Canada  and  any 
part  of  the  United  States  weakened  in  any  way,  but  I  would,  if  I 
could,  have  the  spiritual  bonds  between  the  various  Provinces 
immensely  strengthened.  But  that  strengthening,  so  far  as  edu- 
cation is  concerned,  waits  not  on  legislation,  but  on  a  greater  will- 
ing-ness  of  all  the  Provinces  (and  of  Ontario  not  the  least)  to 
share  their  educational  experiences  and  to  work  intelligently  and 
sympathetically  in  a  concerted  eft'ort  to  make  our  schools  and 
school  systems  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver  clearer  and  more 
worthy  expressions  of  Canadian  ideals. 

If  I  had  time,  I  might  enumerate  a  score  of  other  problems 
which  have  formed  in  recent  years  subjects  of  university  investi- 
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gatiou  and  researcli  in  the  field  of  education.  I  trust  that  by 
limiting  myself  to  one  of  the  more  significant  of  those  1  will  have 
demonstrated  sufiiciently  the  necessity  of  the  careful  study  of 
such  problems  by  men  who  are  equipped  with  the  tools  of  inquiry 
which  the  university  furnishes,  and  I  will  also  have  kept  my 
paper  well  within  the  limits  which  are  suggested  by  the  demands 
of  your  programme  as  a  whole.  This  problem  is,  I  may  say, 
closely  connected  with  the  one  I  have  described  already — that  of 
the  '"  dropping-out  "  of  pupils. 

The  division  of  the  total  period  of  formal  education  into  eight 
years  of  public  school  work,  four  years  of  high  school  work,  and 
four  years  of  college  work  ending  wnth  the  B.A.  degree  is,  as  we 
all  know,  a  traditional  one  merely.  There  is  no  special  virtue  in 
these  figures  as  compared  with  others.  Could  we  not,  for  example, 
meet  the  reasonable  demands  of  public  school  education  by  a 
seven  years'  course  or  even  a  six  years'  course,  and  thus  save  one 
or  two  years,  as  the  case  might  be,  which  could  be  regarded  either 
as  an  absolute  saving  of  time  or  as  an  opportunity  for  the  intro- 
duction of  studies  of  a  definitely  practical  sort  or  of 
other  studies  which  are  now  postponed  till  the  decidedly  late 
age  of  fourteen  years,  the  average  age  for  the  beginning  of  the 
high  school  course?  Is  not  such  a  problem  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  warrant  investigation  and  experiment  ?  In  fact,  it  is  being 
investigated  at  the  present  time  by  experts  associated  with  certain 
great  American  universities  and  with  results  which  are  up  to  the 
present  most  encouraging.  ISTow  if  the  universities  of  Ontario 
can,  through  their  faculties  of  science,  help  the  various  industries 
of  the  country  in  solving  all  sorts  of  problems  in  connection  witli 
production  and  manufacture,  is  is  not  desirable  that  the  faculties 
of  education  shall  be  given  the  means  and  the  opportunity  of 
assisting  in  the  solution  of  educational  problems  such  as  the  one 
I  have  stated.  I  have  spoken  perhaps  at  considerable  length  of 
this  aspect  of  my  subject,  but  it  is  because  I  know  something  at 
firsthand  and  a  good  deal  more  by  report,  of  what  is  being  done 
in  other  countries,  that  I  covet  for  Ontario  a  larger  measure  of 
that  spirit  which  realizes  that  experimentation  along  all  sane  and 
hopeful  lines  is  vital  to  any  real  educational  progress. 

So  far  I  have  said  little  or  nothing  about  the  part  which  the 
layman  is  to  take  in  education  except  to  point  out  that  there  are 
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certain  spheres  of  the  specmlist's  activity  in  which  any  direct 
interference  from  outside  is  apt  to  bring  confusion  -and  possibly 
disaster  to  interests  which  both  layman  and  expert  have  very  much 
at  heart.  I  would  like  to  speak,  in  conclusion,  of  a  very  positive 
contribution  which  laymen  as  a  whole  can  make  to  educational 
progress. 

They  can  help  first  and  perhaps  most  of  all  by  realizing  that 
the  ideal  system  of  education  is  not,  as  we  sometimes  think,  a 
machine,  not  even  a  perfect  machine.  For  a  machine  has  no  life 
in  it,  and  so  cannot  adapt  itself  to  new  conditions.  If  we  are  sure 
that  we  in  Ontario  have  already  reached  perfection — that  our 
traditional  institutions  and  traditional  practices  will  serve  us 
throughout  all  time,  then  this  conception  of  education  in  terms 
of  machinery  will  answer  well  enough.  But  if  we  feel  that 
genuine  education  is  what  one  great  writer  has  called  it,  the 
conscious  evolution  of  human  society,  then  we  will  need  to  think 
of  our  ideal  system  of  education  not  as  a  bit  of  machinery,  but  as 
a  manifestation  of  the  collective  intelligence  of  the  whole  body  of 
citizens,  with  that  power  of  ready  adaptation  to  new  conditions 
which  intelligence  alone  possesses.  The  best  system  of  education 
is,  therefore,  not  the  one  which  is  most  rigid  and  complete — the 
one  in  which  the  teacher  always  feels  the  hand  of  authority  upon 
his  shoulder — ^but  the  one  wdiich  is  most  elastic  and  flexible,  which 
grows  not  from  without,  by  an  addition  here  and  an  addition  there, 
but  from  within,  through  impulses  and  tendencies  which  are  part 
of  its  very  nature. 

We  are  told  that  a  new  world  must  arise  after  the  present  war, 
for  the  old  world  Avill  have  passed  away  in  the  shock  and  smoke  of 
battle.  Tbat  may  Ix*,  but,  after  all,  our  immediate  concern  is 
with  the  question  whethei*  or  not  there  will  be  a  new  Ontario  and 
a  new  Canada,  with  a  new  education  both  for  our  Provinces  and 
for  the  Dominion.  When  everything  is  shaken,  when  old  pre- 
judices, old  political  divisions,  and  old  social  distinctions  disap- 
pear, and  when  new  forms  of  industrial  activity  and  of  social  co- 
operation and  social  control  come  into  operation  almost  overnight, 
are  our  educational  ideals  and  our  educational  practices  to  remain 
just  as  they  were?  Are  no  changes  needed  there?  Are  there  no 
new  types  of  schools  needed,  no  new  subjects  of  study,  no  new 
forms  of  educational  administration,  no  new  and  better  methods 
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of  preparing  our  teachers  and  ourselves  to  meet  the  tasks  of  that 
strange  new  to-morrow  which  is  even  now  da^vning  upon 
humanity  ?  We  shall  not  be  able  to  answer  these  questions  all  at 
once,  and  we  may  refuse  to  answer  them  at  all.  Our  best  efforts 
will  probably  fall  short  of  the  full  demands  of  the  situation.  But 
let  it  be  said  of  us  that  at  least  we  tried,  that  we  tried  hard,  that 
we  all  tried  to  do  our  share  in  this  great  work  of  social  recon- 
struction. What  we  shall  do  and  how  we  shall  do  it  will  depend 
ver}^  largely  upon  how  you  as  representatives  of  the  citizens  of 
Ontario  shall  feel,  upon  what  you  shall  say,  upon  what  formal 
action  you  from  time  to  time  shall  take.  The  work  of  the  pro- 
fessional educator  will  come  afterwards,  and  it  will  be  as  difficult 
as  it  is  important.  He  may,  as  fellow-citizen  with  yourselves,  tell 
you  your  duty,  but  he  cannot  do  it  for  you.  For,  as  I  have  said 
already,  it  is  you  and  others  like  you  who  will  give  him  his  prob- 
lems, you  who  will  support  him  at  his  task,  and  you  who  will  be 
the  final  judges  of  the  results  which  he  achieves. 
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As  an  introduction,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  ralue  of- 
education  in  order  >to  impress  the  importance  of  securiag  a  good 
plant,  with,  of  course,  a  competent  teacher.  The  officials  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  Education  have  compared  the  wealth  of 
various  States  of  the  Union  and  have  found  that  those  States  that 
provide  the  children  with  the  longest  period  of  education  have  the 
largest  annual  output  of  wealth.  Thus,  in  1910,  Massachusetts 
gave  her  citizens  seven  years  of  schooling  and  her  production  was 
$466  per  capita  annually,  while  the  average  for  the  whole  United 
States  was  4.4  years'  schooling  and  $332  per  capita  annually  in 
production. 

Again,  the  superiority  of  the  Japanese  in  the  war  against 
Russia  was  attributed  by  Kuropatkin  to  the  greater  intelligence 
of  the  Japanese  officers  and  soldiers  compared  with  the  Russian. 
In  the  present  war  the  most  ignorant  nation,  Russia,  has  again 
shown  herself  unequal  to  the  task  of  carrying  on  either  the  war 
or  a  successful  revolution.  The  most  pitiful  chapter  in  this  war 
will  be  the  failure  of  Russia  and  the  consequent  suffering  of  her 
helpless  people,  first  in  the  hands  of  the  Czar  and  his  advisers ; 
then  under  the  still  worse  control  of  Trotsky  and  Lenine.  Ignor- 
ance is  a  worse  curse  than  the  wrongly  directed  education  of 
Germany.  In  Spain,  in  Turkey,  and  in  Mexico,  wherever  there  is 
lack  of  education  there  is  the  same  story  of  poverty,  revolution, 
and  misery,  regardless  of  race,  climate,  or  abundance  of  natural 
resources. 

"  In  every  case  educated  people  produce  much  and  amass 
wealth,  while  uneducated  people  under  the  same  conditions  pro- 
duce little  and  save  less." 

If  this  were  all  that  is  to  be  gained,  it  might  not  bo  worth  the 
struggle.  We  believe,  however,  that  in  education  lien  the  chance 
to  lift  people  to  a  higher  plane  of  living  and  to  a  safer  community 
life.  As  we  cannot  say  just  how  much  education  is  necessary  to- 
ensure  moral  integrity,  we  must  aim  at  educating  each  individual 
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to  the  highest  point  possible.     The  limitations  of  individual  and 
public  ability  in  all  lines  will  determine  that  point. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  accused  of  looking  at  education  as  a  money- 
making  adventure  merely,  but  I  take  it  that  a  man's  actual  earn- 
ing power  in  money  is  a  partial  measure  of  his  value  to  the  com- 
munity in  other  ways — intellectually  and  spiritually.  While  there 
are  men  of  high  intellect  and  spirituality  who  are  failures  in  busi- 
ness matters,  on  the  whole,  the  average  man  will  show  a  combina- 
tion of  abilities.  The  fact  that  our  college  graduates  and  edu- 
cated men  generally  show  this  increased  earning  power  proves  my 
statement.     In  the  light  of  these  remarks,  examine  the  following 

table : 

[See  Table  page  364.] 
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Studies  made  in  the  United  States  show  that  at  25  years  of 
age,  the  average  earning  power  of  a  boy  who  left  school  at  14 
years  of  age  is  $12.75  a  week,  while  it  is  $31.00  a  week  for  a  boy 
who  stayed  in  school  till  he  was  18  years  of  age,  or  approximately 
$900  more  a  year  for  the  High  School  graduate.  Now  suppose 
that  each  boy  works  30  years  at  these  earning  powers.  Then  the 
High  School  boy  will  have  earned  during  life  $27,000  more  than 
the  Public  School  graduate,  which,  therefore,  represents  the  value 
to  the  former  of  4  years,  or  1,300  days,  of  extra  time  spent  in 
getting  a  schooling.  This  works  out  to  over  $20  a  day!  Other 
computations  show  that  every  day's  schooling  up  to  18  years  of 
age  is  worth  $9.00  to  a  boy.  We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  assum- 
ing that  the  child  is  earning  every  day  at  school  more  than  the 
average  expert  workman,  even  in  these  days  of  high  wages,  and  we 
know  that,  in  addition,  he  is  securing  the  best  available  moral 
development,  which  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  dollar. 

If  we  are  ready,  then,  to  value  each  day's  education  of  a  child 
at  even  $5.00,  manifestly  a  low  estimate,  two  very  evident  truths 
follow : — 

The  child  should  be  kept  in  regular  attendance  at  school. 

The  child  should  be  provided  with  the  equipment  to  earn  the 
$5.00  or  more. 

If  a  farmer  were  actually  paying  $5.00  a  day  for  help  he 
would  make  sure  of  providing  work  and  seeing  that  the  man  did 
the  work.  Furthermore,  he  would  not  begrudge  a  supply  of  tools 
that  would  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  work. 

Before  proceeding  to  place  before  you  the  picture  of  a  modern 
rural  school,  let  me  emphasize  the  point  that  wo  can  accomplish 
an  immediate  improvement  of  at  least  20  per  cent,  in  our  present 
output  of  the  schools  by  improving  average  attendance  20  per  cent, 
and  by  improving  the  equipment.  I  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
an  improved  school  will  increase  the  attendance,  but  much  is 
being  lost  and  will  continue  to  be  lost  by  the  irregular  attendance 
of  those  who  are  enrolled  in  school  and  by  a  too  early  withdrawal 
from  school.  If  the  figures  which  have  been  placed  before  you  are 
correct,  then  the  surest,  if  not  the  quickest,  way  of  increasing  the 
producing  capacity  of  our  Province  in  all  lines,  is  by  increasing 
the  daily  attendance  of  our  children  at  the  schools,  even  though 
the}''  may  be  imperfect    in    their  organization,   equipment,   and 
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course  of  study.  This  attendance  can  be  increased  by  10  to  20 
per  cent  up  to  the  end  of  the  compulsory  school  age,  14  years. 
For  every  year  that  we  can  keep  children  in  school  beyond  that 
age  we  can  increase  our  annual  earning  power  in  Ontario  by  at 
least  the  proportional  increase  in  the  attendance  secured  thereby. 
Primarily,  however,  we  shall  secure  the  desired  intellectual  and 
moral  development,  which  condition  these  increased  earning 
powers. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  Royal  Com- 
mission say: — 

"  The  Rural  School  is  capable  of  inamensely  greater  service  in 
ministering  to  the  intellectual,  social,  and  spiritual  needs  of  the 
population  and  the  instruction  and  training  of  the  adolescent 
youth  towards  efficiency  for  rural  life  under  educated,  acceptable 
and  capable  leadership  is  an  obligation  of  urgency  and  highest 
importance. 

"  Greater  facilities  for  and  a  better  public  spirit  towards 
wholesome  recreations  arc  necessary.  .  .  .  And  the  taste  for 
the  pleasures  of  playing,  working,  and  living  in  the  country,  the 
capacity  for  helping  to  provide  them,  and  the  preference  for  stay- 
ing there  to  enjoy  them,  are  to  be  conserved  and  developed  in 
youth. 

"  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  it  is  of  importance  that 
the  work  of  Rural  Schools,  from  the  elementary  grades  upwards, 
should  be  of  such  a  character  that  the  interests  of  the  children  in 
their  surroundings  and  in  the  activities  of  rural  life  will  be  pre- 
served, deepened  and  enlarged. 

"  There  is  general  agreement  as  to  the  need  for  bringing  the 
curricula  of  the  Rural  Schools  into  touch  with  the  practical  life  of 
those  whom  the  schools  serve.  .  .  .  Text-books  and  other 
books  serve  their  purpose  best  by  supplementing  the  information 
which  the  pupils  are  led  to  acquire  by  means  of  observation,  dis- 
cussion, examination,  and  management  of  work  by  themselves. 

"  It  is  important  that  the  kind  of  ability  developed  should  be 
suitable  to  the  life  to  be  lived,  and  that  the  habits  formed  should 
be  such  as  will  make  for  the  largest  measure  of  satisfaction  and 
success  in  country  life.  Frequency  of  experience  is  what  forms 
habits  .  and  not  repetitions  of  instructions  or  information." 
P.  292,  Report. 
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The  Modern  Rukal  Plant. 


A  city  ©f  15,000  people  will  willingly  put  $150,000  to 
$300,000  in  Bchool'  buildings  and  equipment  on  an  assessment  of 
$7,500,000,  two  to  four  per  cent,  of  it«  assessment.  Our  poorer 
rural  school  sections  are  assessed  for  $75,000  to  $100,000.  Two 
per  cent,  of  that  is  $1,500  to  $2,000,  a  reasonable  amount  to  spend 
on  a  rural  school  plant  for  such  a  section.  Yet  we  find  in  many 
sections  buildings  and  site  worth  at  the  most  $500  to  $1,000.  The 
greatest  difficulty  in  cities  is  to  get  good  sites  at  fair  prices.  In 
the  country  where  land  is  worth  about  $100  an  acre  the  site  is 
inexcusably  small  and  inadequate.  Two  acres  of  land  is  small 
enough.  Seldom  is  it  as  large  as  that.  The  value  of  buildings 
and  equipment  given  in  the  Department  of  Education's  Report  on 
Schools  for  1916  is  interesting.    Here  are  a  few  for  comparison : — 


Selected  Schools 
situated  in 


No. 


Assessment. 


Value  of 
School  Property. 


Per  Cent. 


Carrick  

Huron  and  Kincardine 

Duff  erin 

Carleton 

Dundas 

Elgin  

Essex 

Fronteuac 

Glengarry  

South  Perth 

WeUand 

Lincoln 


14 
15 
12 
14 
12 
14 
14 
12 
16 
13 
14 
15 


2,840,480 
1,903,158 
1,359.730 
1,550,475 
1,096,241 
3,338.662 
3.065,282 
118,997 
1,654.490 
2,730,830 
2,245,955 
2,022,000 


17,650 
26,275 
17,175 
19,050 
16,030 
32.225 
24,715 
6,908 
27,082 
29,500 
27.300 
51,400 


3/5  of  V. 

1J% 

1  1/3% 

lk% 

li% 

1% 

I  of  1^ 
6% 

1  2/3% 
1.1% 
11% 

2i% 


But  if  we  look  at  individual  schools  w^e  find  that  many  sec- 
tions are  very  much  in  advance  of  these  averages. 


Section. 


Assessment. 


Value  of 
Property. 


Proportionate 
Value. 


Louth,  Pelhau)  and  Thorold  Nos.  7,1,6 

Stamford  No.  5 

No,  6 

"       No.  7 

Stamford  and  Thorold  U.  2 


95,000 
148.250 
176,775 
208,803 

75,500 


9,000 
11.500 
30,500 
13,500 

7,000 


9J% 
8  % 
17  % 
6J% 
6J% 
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From  a  consideration  of  the  figures  given,  it  appears  that  a 
school  property  valued  at  2  per  cent,  of  the  assessment  would  be  a 
reasonable  mmimum  expenditure  for  any  section  to  make.  No 
one  could  accuse  the  ratepayers  of  extravagance  if  they  kept  within 
this  limit.  A  man  worth  from  $75,000  up  would  scarcely  want 
to  live  in  a  house  worth  2  per  cent,  of  his  total  wealth.  Yet 
farmers  compel  their  children  to  live  in  a  building  that  would  not 
satisfy  one-tenth  of  the  community  as  a  dwelling  house,  either  in 
appearance,  convenience,  or  healthfulness. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  value  of  school  property  in 
the  whole  of  the  United  States  is  21/0  per  cent,  of  the  assessment 
on  which  taxes  are  levied,  while  the  annual  expenditure  on  educa- 
tion per  capita  is  $6.03,  Salaries  of  superintendents  and  teach- 
ers account  for  57  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure.  Their  aver- 
age attendance  is.  76.1  per  cent.,  which  means  121.2  days  of 
pchooling  for  each  pupil  enrolled. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  that  a  section  which  spends 
three  or  four  thousand  dollars  on  a  school  building  can  have  a 
basement,  running  water,  and  sanitary  closets ;  a  good  class-room 
with  two  cloak-rooms  for  pupils  and  a  teacher's  room.  (See  Bul- 
letin ISTo.  57,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  on  Water  Supply  for 
Country  Homes).  The  Kaustine  Company  of  Toronto  has  a 
waterless  toilet  system,  that  is  in  use  in  many  places  in  Ontario 
and  is  recommended  by  the  Toronto  Board  of  Health.  There  are 
at  present  too  many  diiferent  types  of  building  going  up,  as  there 
used  to  be  too  many  of  the  one  box-car  type.  While  it  is  deplor- 
able to  see  each  school  building  like  the  next,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  six  or  eight  types  are  quite  sufficient,  and  in  these  types  care 
should  be  taken  to  eliminate  useless  appendages,  such  as  towers, 
etc.  Standardized  types  are  as  useful  for  educational  purposes-  as' 
for  ships,  motor  trucks,  etc. 

The  IsTational  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  (U.S.),  in 
its  16th "Year  Book,  gives  the  conclusions  of  many  years'  investi- 
gation as  follows: — 

We  believe  that  the  natural  centre  for  a  community  park  and 
recreation  centre  is  the  public  school  property. 

We  believe  that  every  school  should  have  a  play  room  or  gym- 
nasium, or  both,  to  be  used  when  pupils  cannot  go  out  of  doors. 
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We  believe  that  all  scliool  buildings  should  be  made  as  sanitary 
in  the  way  of  lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  toilet  facilities,  etc., 
as  modern  science  recommends.  They  further  set  up  a  standard 
for  play  facilities  as  follows : — 

Size  of  play  space  for  school  with  fewer  than  100  pupils  = 
10,000  sq.  ft.  If  it  is  to  serve  as  a  social  and  recreation  centre  for 
the  community  =  4  acres. 

Equipment  should  consist  of  one  indoor  baseball  and  bat; 
one  low  horizontal  bar;  one  volley  ball,  two  posts  and  net;  two 
tennis  racquets,  two  balls  and  net;  six  croquet  mallets,  balls,  and 
wickets,  one  tether  ball  and  pole. 

In  connection  with  toilet  facilities  let  me  urge  a  close  study  of 
the  departmental  regulations  in  this  matter.  Many  rural  schools 
are  very  badly  equipped  in  this  respect. 

The  following  types  of  physical  education  or  "  training  "  are 
considered  essential  and  minimal  by  the  same  Society : — 

1.  Free  play. 

2.  A  Boy  Scouts'  organization  and  Camp  Fire  Girl  or  Girl 

Scouts'  organization  at  practically  every  elementary 
school  Avhich  includes  more  than  four  pupils  of  each  sex 
above  the  age  of  nine. 

3.  Inter-recitation  recreation,  relaxation,  breathing,  posture, 

and  light  calisthenic  exercises  at  least  once  each  hour, 
not  less  than  two  minutes  in  duration. 

4.  Physical  training  exercises  of  not  less  than  ten  minutes 

daily. 

5.  Folk  and  gymnastic  dancing,  rhythmic  games,  at  least  ten 

minutes  each  week. 

6.  Walking,  "  tramps,"  and  excursions,  by  groups,  classes,  sex, 

or  school ;  at  least  three  of  not  less  than  a  half  mile  each 
half  year  for  all  children  able  to  walk. 

7.  Gardening,  caring  for  animals,  home  chores,  manual  and 

other  physical  work. 

8.  Public  school  athletics. 

9.  Games  for  all  pupils. 

24 
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The  Modern  Teacher. 

If  we  accept  what  has  been  said  about  the  value  of  education, 
that  is,  that  the  longer  a  child  goes  to  school,  the  greater  is  his 
value  to  a  community,  then  we  must  agree  that  the  teacher  is 
more  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  training  secured  by 
her;  that  is,  a  teacher  who  has  secured  a  Faculty  Entrance  or  a 
part  of  her  university  course,  along  with  her  year  in  the  training- 
school,  will  be  proportionately  more  valuable  than  one  who  has 
only  I^ormal  Entrance  standing. 

But  the  modern  school  demands  more  than  this.  A  teacher 
must  be  prepared  to  be  a  student  always.  She  needs  to  attend  the 
Summer  School  at  Guelph  until  she  receives  her  Elementary  Agri- 
cultural Certificate,  and  then  take  a  short  course  every  three  or 
four  years  to  keep  abreast  of  agricultural  advance,  even  if  she  be 
not  required  to  teach  agriculture. 

She  should  take  Household  Science  and  Manual  Training 
courses,  with  Art  and  Music  as  minor  subjects.  The  idea  that  we 
can  educate  ourselves  before  eighteen  years  of  age  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions of  adult  years  is  wrong.  Every  working  adult  should  take 
new  work  every  year,  but  the  teacher  needs  it  more  particularly. 
When  we  can  convince  citizens  of  this  there  will  be  a  chance  to 
really  educate. 

jSText,  something  must  be  done  to  keep  a  teacher  in  a  section 
longer  (provided,  of  course,  that  all  parties  are  satisfied),  or  at 
least  in  the  same  inspectorate  for  a  term  of  years.  The  most 
direct  way  of  accomplishing  this  would  be  by  requiring  two  suc- 
cessive years  under  one  Inspector  before  receiving  a  permanent 
certificate,  and  then  that  a  special  grant  be  allowed  for  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  years  of  service  in  one  section  or 
inspectorate. 

There  are  many  advantages  accruing  from  this  longer  resi- 
dence in  a  community.  First,  the  pupils  progress  faster,  because 
there  is  no  loss  of  time  in  changing  teachers.  Second,  the  teacher 
takes  more  interest  in  the  community  and  can  become  a  real  leader 
or  moving  spirit  there.  All  that  any  community  needs  is  a  leader 
in  order  to  develop  unexpected  abilities.  Rural  sections  need  new 
kinds  of  amusement — higher  kinds  both  in  winter  and  in  summer. 
The  training  secured  by  our  teachers  now  enables  them  to  direct 
recreative  activities.     It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  every 
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school  house  in  Ontario  should  be  open  at  least  one  night  a  week 
in  the  winter  months  and  that  there  should  be  monthly  or  more 
frequent  gatherings  in  summer  time.  The  saddest  sight  in  rural 
communities  is  the  deserted  school-housel  and  grounds  in  July  and 
August;  the  gladdest  sight  is  a  frequented  school-grounds  and 
building  in  the  summer  months,  e.g.,  Rittenhouse. 

We,  of  course,  expect  the  teacher  to  be  an  example  to  the  chil- 
dren of  such  a  nature  that  association  with  her  will  be  a  constant 
impetus  to  a  better  life.  ]Sv^o  other  teacher  can  earn  her  salary, 
however  efficient  she  may  be  in  conducting  the  class  work  in  the 
school  room.  But  a  teacher  of  high  character  cannot  exert  her 
full  influence  within  the  w^alls  of  the  class  room.  She  must  be  a 
member  of  local  organizations  in  the  community  and  through  these 
stimulate  to  higher  efforts. 

The  Pupil. 

In  demanding  so  much  from  the  teacher,  parents  sometimes 
forget  that  she  has  a  right  to  demand  something  of  her  pupils. 
As  an  unwritten  part  of  her  agreement,  she  has  a  right  to  demand 
as  the  authorized  teacher  under  the  Department  of  Education, 
cleanliness  and  health,  obedience  and  respect  for  law,  regularity, 
punctuality,  and  truthfulness ;  that  is,  the  parents  should  assume 
responsibility  for  a  fair  degree  of  these  virtues  in  the  children 
as  individuals.  She  also  has  a  right  to  sanitary  conditions  in  the 
school  and  boarding-house. 

It  is  quite  common  to  hear  a  young  teacher  say,  '^  I  taught  in 
a  rural  school  for  a  year  or  for  two  years.  I  liked  th'fe  work  but  I 
did  not  like  the  country."  By  this  she  means  that  there  are  not 
conveniences  in  the  country  for  cleanliness  of  person,  especially 
for  toilet  necessities.  Houses  and  schools  in  the  country  can  have 
running  water  and  bath  tubs  and  sanitary  toilets  with  less  expense 
than  city  residents  make  to  get  them,  and  farmers  can  afford  to 
meet  the  required  outlay  much  better  than  many  -who  own  their 
homes  in  the  city.  Good  barns  have  running  water  in  them  for 
cattle;  why  not  supply  the  house  and  school  first? 

Hon.  J.  E.  Boyle,  Minister  of  Education  of  Alberta,  announces 
that  the  Government  contemplates  establishing  a  general  system 
of  medical  inspection  for  the  school  children  of  the  Province.  In 
the  cities  and  towns  this  is  likely  to  be  made  compulsory  at  an 
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early  date.  For  villages  and  rural  schools  the  medical  inspectors 
will  probably  be  employed  directly  by  the  Government.  It  is 
proposed  to  appoint  two  such  rural  inspectors  and  two  nurses  right 
away,  and  later  to  expand  the  work  along  lines  suggested  by  the 
experience  of  these  officials  (The  School,  March,  1918,  p.  545.) 
It  looks  as  if  Alberta  were  going  to  show  the  way  to  Ontario  in 
this  matter,  as  Ontario  has  shown  her  the  way  in  other  matters. 
The  Women's  Institutes  are  doing  good  work  in  Ontario  in  this 
direction. 

The  pupil  in  any  school  is  the  centre  of  consideration,  and 
everything  should  be  done  to  keep  him  in  good  health.  We  read 
much  to-day  about  "  Open  Air  Schools  "  for  delicate  city  children, 
and  much  trouble  and  expense  is  incurred  in  providing  them  in 
parks,  open  country,  and  even  upon  the  roofs  of  city  buildings. 
Why  should  not  every  rural  school  plan  include  an  outdoor 
pavilion,  in  which  play  could  always  be  carried  on  and  classes 
conducted  during  part  of  April,  May,  June,  September  and 
October  ? 

The  regular  attendance  of  the  pupil  is  the  most  urgently  needed 
reform  in  rural  schools,  as  the  following  reports  from  inspectors 
will  show: — 


Inspectorate. 

Attendance  in  per  cent . 

Average 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

1 

61 
80 
55 
55 

45 

82 

2 

3 

50 
67 
34 
62 
45 
68 
65 
35 
60 

70 

4 

86 

5 

90 

6 

77 
78 
81 
80 

90 

7 

97 

8 

90 

9 

83 

10 

90 

11 

75 

90 

70% 

34% 

to  97% 

Note:  The  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario 
shows  our  highest  average  to  be  66.52  in  1915,  a  rise  of  9.69%  in 
the  past  ten  years.  If  our  year  ended  June  30th  we  would  show 
a  much  better  average,  probably  76%. 
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The  first  disheartening  fact  about  this  low  average,  which  in 
the  last  report  of  the  Minister  of  Education  is  placed  at  60.86% 
for  all  rural  schools,  is  that  it  makes  development  of  good  char- 
acter almost  -impossible  because  the  irregular  response  to  the 
school  organization  which  demands  regular  attendance  makes  the 
foundation  for  character  unsound.  Such  students  cannot  respond 
to  the  regular  work  of  the  school  effectively  when  there,  so  that 
the  primary  weakness  is  carried  on  a  step  higher.  Even  when 
the  pupil's  intentions  are  good,  his  response  must  be  ineffective 
because  of  the  work  which  he  has  missed.  He  is  further  violating 
the  principle  of  social  efficiency  by  interfering  with  the  progress 
of  the  class. 

Another  disturbing  fact  about  average  attendance,  however,  is 
that  for  rural  schools  for  1915  it  is  60.86,  while  the  cities  show 
an  average  of  73.10  per  cent.  This  difference  means  a  loss  of 
12^/4  per  cent,  of  214,248  pupils\  enrolled  for  200  days,  a  total  of 
approximately  26,242  pupils  for  the  year,  or  5,248,400  days  of 
schooling.  If  a  day's  schooling  is  worth  $5.00,  this  represents  a 
loss  of  $26,242,000  annually  in  rural  schools  alone. 

Or  we  may  take  the  total  enrolment  for  Ontario,  437,593,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  66.52.  It  is  possible  to  raise  this  to 
76.52,  or  10%.  Therefore  we  are  losing  10%  of  437,593  pupils 
for  200  days  =  8,752,000  days  at  $5.00  a  day  =  $43,760,000 
annually,  to  say  nothing  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  loss  which 
cannot  be  expressed  in  money  values.  The  total  budget  for  Ontario 
for  a  year  is  under  half  this  amount.  Anyone  may  calculate 
the  loss  in  ways  interesting  to  himself.  It  seems  worth  while  to 
spend  a  little  time  on  it. 

If  a  pupil  loses  more  than  one-tenth  of  his  time  his  promotion 
is  endangered,  and  even  if  he  succeed  in  securing  that,  his  progress 
in  the  next  grade  is  less  rapid.  The  ISTew  York  commission  con- 
cluded that  '*  64.30  per  cent,  of  all  non-promotions  among  pupils 
absent  eleven  daj^s  and  above  may  be  attributed  to  the  effect  of 
absence,"  and  adds,  "  In  view  of  the  effect  of  absence  on  the 
child's  progress  through  the  school  the  first  duty  of  teachers  and 
principals  should  be  to  keep  children  regular  in  attendance."  They 
should  have  included  parents  and  trustees  in  this  statement.  We 
should  aim  at  an  average  attendance  of  90  per  cent.,  but  we  are 
20  per  cent,  below  that. 
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The  Administeation. 

Our  present  "  district  trustee  administration  '"  is  antiquated 
indeed.  All  other  factors  are  improving,  but  this  remains  undis- 
turbed, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  its  originators  have  long 
since  abolished  it.  The  Massachusetts  Act  of  1789  enacted  the 
system  and  another  act  abolished  it  in  1882,  substituting  the  town- 
ship system  with  a  central  board  for  the  whole  township,  which 
can  secure  more  nearly  equal  facilities  and  support  for  all  sections. 
Moreover,  supervision  by  the  Inspector  is  much  simplified  and  con- 
solidation becomes  a  possibility.  Perhaps  county  organization 
would  be  still  better,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  ordinary  town- 
ship in  Ontario  is  large  enough  to  provide  work  for  a  strong  board. 
j\Iost  townships  contain  twelve  to  twenty  schools,  thus  constituting 
an  educational  field  large  enough  for  varied  work  and  small 
enough  to  be  reached  by  the  Board.  If  the  township  unit  is 
adopted  there  should  be  provision  for  the  co-operation  of  all  the 
township  boards  in  one  inspectorate.  Xo  school  can  be  really 
modern  with  a  board  of  three  men  hiring  and  directing  one  teacher 
with  the  hel])  of  the  inspector,  whose  task  of  trying  to  influence 
anywhere  from  150  to  300  trustees  to  adopt  better  educational 
ideas  is  too  Herculean  for  even  an  educational  Hercules,  more 
especially  as  one-third  of  them  change  every  year.  Who  will 
bring  about  the  desired  change? 

The  advantages  of  a  larger  unit  of  administration  are  stated 
by  H.  W.  Foght  as  (a)  equality  of  opportunities  to  all  the  chil- 
dren;  (h)  consolidation  facilitated;  (c)  closer  professional  super- 
vision; (d)  special  supervisors  in  art,  music,  agriculture,  manual 
training,  household  science  possible;  (e)  systematic  organization 
of  educational  affairs. 

We  have  provision  in  the  School  Act  for  forming  township 
boards  under  Sec.  15  of  the  Public  Schools  Act,  and  it  remains 
for  some  progressive  township  to  start  the  innovation. 

SUPEEVISIOX. 

ISTo  administration  can  be  successful  without  constant  super- 
vision of  the  work  in  the  class-rooms.  Our  inspectors  are  em- 
]doyed  to  make  the  administration  effective.  In  Ontario  each 
Inspector  has  over  100  teachers,  who  are  in  charge  of  between 
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2,500  and  3,000  pupils,  distributed  among  75  to  85  rural  schools 
and  a  few  urban  schools ;  that  is,  an  inspector  has  to  reach  his 
place  of  work  on  successive  days  in  about  90  different  centres, 
most  of  which  are  in  the  rural  sections  one  and  a  half  to  four  or 
five  miles  apart.  One  man  might  supervise  100  teachers  if  they 
were  in  the  same  building  (even  that  would  be  a  gigantic  task), 
but  when  these  are  scattered  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
a  county  or  inspectorate  20  miles  square  or  more,  in  the  most 
favourable  case,  the  supervision  becomes  more  or  less  superficial, 
if  not  farcical.  Fifty  teachers  would  tax  the  average  superin- 
tendent's time  to  the  utmost,  especially  as  half  of  these  change 
annually  or  semi-annually. 

What  does  an  inspector  inspect  or  supervise?  Both  teacher 
and  pupils.  ISTow  a  half  day  twice  a  year  is  too  short  a  time  to 
inspect  the  teacher's  methods  of  teaching,  her  records,  organiza- 
tion, etc.  How,  then,  is  the  inspector  to  inspect  the  children  in 
eight  or  ten  subjects?  Yet  he  is  expected  to  do  this,  and  in" addi- 
tion to  spend  many  hours  in  his  office  or  in  visiting  trustees,  anr 
he  is  not  even  allowed  a  secretary  to  do  his  clerical  work.  The 
correspondence  and  records  of  an  inspector's  office,  properly  kept, 
would  keep  a  secretary  busy  two  or  three  days  a  week.  Our 
schools  are  not  sufficiently  supervised.  And  because  the  inspector 
must  select  only  a  few  subjects  for  inspection,  we  find  undue 
attention  paid  to  these  by  the  teacher  to  the  neglect  of  subjects 
quite  as  important  in  their  value  to  the  child, 

"  A  recent  study  shows  that  in  the  18  largest  cities  in  the 
United  States  there  were  employed,  in  1910,  on  an  average,  one 
supervising  officer  for  every  nineteen  (19)  teachers,  devoting  half 
or  more  than  half  of  his  time  to  supervision."  (Bulletin,  1913, 
ISTo.  8,  p.  35,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education).  If  all  were  devoting 
only  half  time  to  the  Avork  this  would  mean  one  supervisor  to  38 
teachers,  but  the  actual  number  to  each  supervisor  is  less  than  that. 

"  It  is  true  that  the  county  is  too  large  an  area  for  a  super- 
visory unit  if  no  provision  is  made  for  assistant  supervisors  to  aid 
the  county  superintendent.  .  .  .  He  should  have  under  his 
direction  and  control  at  least  one  supervisor  to  every  50  teachers. 
The  supervisor  should  devote  his  entire  time  to  assisting  the 
teachers  to  improve  their  methods  of  management  and  instruc- 
tion."     (Bulletin,  1913,  iSTo.  8,  p.  70,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education.) 
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The  inspection  system  in  Ontario  is  far  ahead  of  the  average 
rural  supervision  in  the  United  States  because  the  Inspector  is 
educationally  well  qualified  and  his  position  permanent.  But  he 
cannot  accomplish  the  impossible  task  which  faces  him  of  inspect- 
ing over  100  teachers  and  2,500  pupils  and  do  office  work  besides 
in  200  days. 

The  Gouese  of  Study. 

I  have  no  intention  of  criticizing  the  present  course  of  study, 
which  is  an  admirable  one  in  its  emphasis  upon  the  fundamentals 
as  well  as  in  its  elasticity,  which  makes  it  adaptable  to  the  needs 
of  almost  any  community.  I  do  not  think  that  success  in  the 
class-room  depends  upon  the  course  of  study;  in  any  case,  it  is 
quite  secondary.  As  it  is  now  outlined,  it  is  intended  to  be  in- 
terpreted in  terms  of  the  community  to  be  educated,  and,  to  this 
end,  the  teacher  and  the  inspector  are  vastly  more  important  than 
the  course  of  study.  If  they  can  agree  and  co-operate,  all  will  be 
well.  What  I  have  to  say  along  this  line,  therefore,  pertains  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  course  of  study  in  relation  to  the  com- 
munity.   Properly  interpreted  the  course  of  study  should — 

(a)  Help  the  members  of  a  community  to  understand  their 
environment  and  stimulate  them  to  improve  it. 

(h)  Interest  them  in  other  communities  either  like  their  own 
or  different  and  develop  a  right  attitude  to  these. 

(c)  Start  them  on  a  course  of  reading  and  study  of  the  world's 

greatest  literature,  art,  and  music,  that  would  express 
itself  in  a  well  selected  library  in  the  home,  in  tasty 
decoration  of  home  and  school  and  in  the  use  of  musical 
instruments. 

(d)  Grive  boys  skill  of  hand  to  make  and  repair  simple  farm 

implements  and  girls  skill  in  keeping  house  and  dressing 
themselves  and  their  children. 

(e)  Provide    the    tools — fundamentals    of    reading,    writing, 

spelling,  and  arithmetic — that  would  make  them  inde- 
pendent of  tutors   and  interpreters   and  prevent  their 
being  duped  by  the  ubiquitous  and  unscrupulous  agent. 
(a)   To  help  the  members  of  a  community  to  understand  their 
environment  and  to  stimulate  them  to  improve  it,  means,  to  a 
rural  commuriity,  the  study  of  the  farm  activities  in  relation  to 
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soil  and  crops ;  of  the  home  and  its  care  and  sanitation  in  relation 
to  health;  of  service  to  the  community  as  official  of  organizations 
connected  with  the  government  and  welfare  of  the  people.  It 
means  supplying  and  encouraging  recreation  and  play  of  a  suitable 
nature  and  the  development  of  respect  for  law,  whether  of  the 
section,  county,  Province  or  Dominion.  It  is  evident  that  the 
treatment  of  all  these  topics  must  be  deferred  in  a  paper  of  so  short 
duration  as  this  must  be. 

(&)  To  interest  members  of  a  rural  community  in  other  rural 
communities  and  in  urban  communities  seems  at  first  glance  un- 
necessary. But  we  are  all  too  narrow  in  our  views,  and  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  broaden  our  interests,  which  can  be  done  only 
by  showing  each  his  relation  to  all.  We  are  easily  interested  in 
adjoining  communities  but  not  in  remote  ones.  The  larger  view 
means  extensive  reading  of  other  than  local  journals,  and  such 
reading  should  begin  in  the  school.  Our  attitude  to  others  in- 
volves honesty,  helpfulness,  manners,  and  morals,  the  inculcation 
of  which  represents  an  extensive  field  of  activity  for  the  teacher. 

(c)  The  school  work  that  develops  the  spiritual  nature  is 
literature,  with  its  handmaidens,  art  and  music.  There  is  no 
reason  why  literature  should  not  include  the  greatest  of  all  literary 
productions — the  Bible.  There  is  no  reason  why  every  child .  in 
rural  and  urban  schools  should  not  develop  a  taste  for  good  litera- 
ture, art  and  music.  Place  it  before  them  in  the  library,  on  the 
walls  of  the  room  and  in  the  class-room.  Avoid  much  analysis 
and  rote  learning  of  meanings,  and  if  the  selections  are  good  the 
result  will  be  assured.  Encourage  amateur  dramatization  of 
literature  and  history,  as  this  shows  the  vital  nature  of  all  these 
subjects.  Henry  Suzzallo  lays  his  finger  on  the  weak  spot  in  the 
public  schools  across  the  line  in  these  words :  "  More  than  any- 
thing else  teachers  require  courage  to  leave  things  undone.  The 
first  economy  in  our  education  will  come  through  a  completely 
changed  point  of  view  as  to  the  school's  function.  It  will  take  the 
emphasis  off  subject  matter  as  an  end,  making  it  a  means,  and  lay 
the  stress  upon  the  power  to  proceed  alone.  .  .  .  Children 
who  have  been  in  the  presence  of  good  literature  for  years  never 
seek  it  again  because  the  teacher  has  maltreated  both  the  subject 
and  the  children  with  his  pedantic  insistence  on  details.  We 
must  aim  to  do  more  for  human  power,  by  striving  to  do  less  in 
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the  way  of  giving  students  information."     These  words  are  quite 
as  applicable  to  our  schools. 

(d)  Were  it  not  that  we  are  blinded  by  custom,  no  argument 
would  be  necessary  in  support  of  manual  training  and  household 
science  in  every  school  in  Canada,  provided  a  competent  teacher 
could  be  secured.  If  we  had  no  school  system  at  all  and  pro- 
ceeded to  formulate  one,  we  should  think  first  of  making  the  pupils 
skilful  in  their  work  and  then  think  of  books  as  aids  to  this  end. 
Just  because  in  pioneer  days  we  did  not  need  this  kind  of  training 
in  the  school  owing  to  its  being  secured  at  home,  we  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  a  legitimate  part  of  a  teacher's  work. 
It  is  needed  still  more  urgently  to-day  because  it  is  vanishing  from 
the  farm,  and  the  avenue  to  the  brain  through  the  hand  will  be 
unused  if  the  opportunit}^  is  not  provided  in  the  school.  The 
township  administration  of  schools  would  make  possible  the  in- 
troduction of  these  subjects  through  a  travelling  instructor  who 
could  visit  at  least  ten  schools  a  week,  spending  half  a  day  in 
each.  I  know  of  an  instance  in  one  inspectorate  where  three 
schools  have  arranged  with  a  music  teacher  in  town  to  give  them 
music  lessons  an  hour  a  week  at  a  cost  of  $105  each  per  year.  In 
one  school  the  lesson  is  given  from  8.30  to  9.30,  the  children 
coining  earlier  on  that  day.  These  three  boards  made  their  con- 
tracts in  a  way  to  co-operate.  How  easy  it  would  be  for  a  town- 
ship board  to  act  for  a  dozen  or  more  schools ! 

(e)  Xo  one  can  ignore  the  fundamentals,  reading,  writing, 
spelling  and  arithmetic.  They  have  not  been  neglected  in  the 
past  nor  are  they  likely  to  be  neglected  in  the  future.  But  we 
must  remember  that  they  are  "  tools,"  occupying  the  same  position 
to  our  life  work  that  ordinary  tools  do  to  manual  labour.  Know- 
ing all  about  a  spade,  its  manufacture,  dimensions,  cost,  etc.,  is 
of  small  value  to  the  gardener  if  he  does  not  know  how  to  use  it  in 
digging.  All  kinds  of  interesting  lessons  could  be  taught  on 
plows,  but,  to  the  farmer,  the  essential  part  of  knowledge  is  the 
ability  to  use  them  properly  in  preparing  soil  for  the  crop.  So 
the  four  subjects  named  above  furnish  plenty  of  material  for  even 
a  university  course,  but  to  the  farmer  they  are  means  of  improv- 
ing farm  work  and  production,  more  especially  in  helping  to  in- 
terpret environment,  to  be  interested  in  the  world  generally,  and. 
above  all,  to  furnish  the  kev  to  the  world  of  literature,  art  and 
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music  on  the  one  hand  and  to  develop  skill  of  hand  on  the  other. 
If  we  think  of  these  subjects  in  these  relations  we  shall  be  able  to 
decide  npon  the  "  minimal  essentials  "  in  them  with  tolerable 
unanimity  and  quickness.  Our  chief  fault  at  present  in  these 
subjects  is  in  failing  to  reject  the  useless  relations  that  have  been 
thrust  into  the  course  of  study  for  the  sake  of  mental  training. 

We  have  been  unwise  in  adopting  another  United  States 
organization,  that  is,  the  eight-year  elementary  school  period,  and 
the  four-year  secondary  school  period  instead  of  a  six-year  ele- 
mentary and  a  six-year  secondary  school  period  as  is  now  recom- 
mended by  a  committee  of  the  iNTational  Council  of  Education. 
(Bulletin,  1913,  l^o.  38,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education.)  Under 
this  scheme,  if  a  pupil  leaves  school  at  14  or  16  years  of  age,  he 
will  have  obtained  a  broader  education,  and  if  he  continues  he  will 
be  able  to  get  through  his  professional  training  two  years  younger 
than  now. 

It  is  evident  that  I  have  talked  more  about  the  administration 
and  the  course  of  study  than  about  the  teacher  and  her  methods. 
I  have  done  so  because  I  feel  that  our  class-room  methods  are  in 
advance  of  these  two  other  matters  and,  in  any  ease,  the  best 
metbods  applied  to  the  wrong  course  of  study  or  to  the  wrong 
interpretation  of  a  course  of  study  will  fail  to  produce  the  desired 
results.  On'  the  other  hand,  if  children  do  not  attend  regularly, 
that  is,  for  ninety  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  time,  both  methods  and 
course  of  study  become  ineffective.  Consequently,  I  hope  that  the 
following  needs  of  our  rural  schools  will  be  kept  before  your 
minds  for  the  next  year  at  least,  or,  better,  until  the  improvements 
-suggested  have  been  secured. 

More  healthful  conditions  in  the  school  brought  about  by  r 
reasonable  expenditure  upon  the  plant  and  its  maintenance. 

More  regular  attendance,  aiming  at  an  average  of  ninety  per 
cent,  of  enrolment,  and  an  extension  of  school  age  to  sixteen  years, 
with  a  readjustment  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  work  on 
a  six-six  basis  instead  of  the  present  eight-four  basis. 

The  formation  of  larger  units  of  administration,  preferably 
township  boards,  looking  to  consolidation  and  a  wider  course  of 
study. 

Interpretation  of  the  course  of  study  in  terms  of  the  child's 
needs  as  a  member  of  a  rural  community. 

Closer  supervision,  w^ith  more  leisure  for  the  inspectors. 
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Ottawa. 

Bannister,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  Chesley. 
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Marie. 

Braid,  A.,  Windsor. 
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Bolton,  Mrs.,  Wiarton. 
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Baker,  W.  T.,  Renfrew. 
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Beal,  H.,  London. 

Braithwaite,  E.  E.,  London. 

Burchill,  Mrs.  J.,  Paisley. 

Bums,  Miss  Grace,  Smith's  Falls. 

Biggart,  Miss  Rena,  Chatham. 

Cameron,  Mrs.  Caroline,  16  Wylie  St., 

St.  Catharines. 
Cox,  G.  E.,  Brockville. 
Cummer,  Miss  M.,  Walkerton. 
Clark,  Miss  Margaret  M.,  Sault  Ste. 

Marie. 
Casselman,    Miss    A.    M.,    Sault    Ste. 

Marie. 
Casselman,  Mrs.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Chisholm,  Miss  L.,  Owen  Sound. 
Cooper,  A.  B.,  Brighton. 
Coleman,  H  T.  J.,  Kingston. 
Coleman.  Mrs.  H.  T.  J.,  Kingston. 
Coutts,  Miss,  Thamesville. 
Coutts,  Mrs.,  Thamesville. 


Cleator,    Miss    M.,    54    Artliur    St., 

Brantford. 
Collins,  Miss  E.,  Hamilton. 
Cameron,  J.  A. 

Dickey,  Miss  A.,  Pembroke. 
Dickson,  Mrs.  J.  D.,  Niagara  Falls, 

Ont. 
Day,  Mrs.  Herbert  A.,  Haileybury. 
Dengate,  Miss  W.,  Woodstock. 
Dawes,  Mrs.,  Thedford. 
Davis,  Miss  Eleanor,  Napanee. 
Dobson,  Miss  V.  J.,  Exeter. 
Dearness,  John,  London. 

Ellison,  D.  J.,  Fort  William. 

Evans,  Miss  E  L.,  860  Richmond  St., 
London. 

Elder,  Mr.,  221  Patterson  Ave.,  Ot- 
tawa. 

Elder  Mrs.,  221  Patterson  Ave.,  Ot- 
tawa. 

Evans,  Miss  N.  L.,  Kingston. 

Evans,  Mrs.  M,  A.,  Kingston. 

Ford,  Miss  Jennie,  Petrolia. 
Frederick,  Mrs.,  Campbellford. 
Farewell,  Col.  J.  E.,  Whitby. 
Found,  Miss  Ada,  Owen  Sound. 

Gallinger,  Miss  Maude,  Moulinette. 

Graves,  Miss  E.,  Meaford. 

Grant,  Miss  Edith,  Sault  Ste  Marie. 

Grant,  D.  M.,  Sarnia. 

Gardner,  Miss  E.,  Smith's  Falls. 

Gavin,  F.  B.,  Windsor. 

Gavin,  Miss  Dorothy,  Windsor. 

Graj',  Miss  Pearl  M.,  St.  Thomas. 

Gilholm,  Miss,  Bright. 

Graham,  Miss  E.  G.,  Brampton. 

Gunn,  Miss  A.,  Durham. 

Goulding,  Miss  H.  M.,  Prescott. 

Giffin,  R.  J.,  Creemore. 
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Hills,  Miss  M.,  Col.  Inst.,  Ottawa. 
Hargreaves,  J.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Holmes,  Miss  Eleanor,  Picton. 
Hume,  J.   G.,  University  of   Toronto. 
Helstrop,  Miss  Addie,  Meaford. 
Hume,  Miss  Annie,  Campbellford. 
Hume,  Mrs.  Jane,  Campbellford. 
Holmes,  Miss  Sophia,  Kemptville. 
Hopkins,  Miss  Edith,  Lindsay. 
Haig,  Miss  Marjorie,  West  Lome. 
Haviland,  H.  J.,  Exeter. 
Hagerman,  A.  F.,  Peterborough. 
Hodgins,  E.  P.,  CoUingwood. 
Hay,  Miss  Maude,  London. 
Hawkins,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  Blind  River. 
Hardie,  Miss  B.,  London. 

IngersoU,  Miss  L.,  St.  Marys. 
Ingall,  Elmer  E.,  Peterboro. 

Jameson,  Miss:  E.  A.,  Ottawa. 
Johnston,  Mrs.  Annie,  Bracebridge. 
Jackson,  Miss  M.,  53  Maple  St.,  St. 

Catharines. 
Jordison,  John  C,  Bancroft. 

Kennedy,  Mrs.  A.,  Kingston. 

Kelso,  Miss  L.  C,  238  Queen's  Ave., 

London. 
Kane,  J.  M.,  Sturgeon  Falls. 

Lindsell,  J.  B.,  Gravenhurst. 

Lindsell,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  Gravenhurst. 

Libby,  Miss  M.  L.,  Belleville. 

Lees,  Miss  Margaret  A.,  Dutton. 

Landon,  Fred.,  Public  Library,  Lon- 
don. 

Landon,  Mrs.  F.,  76  Bruce  St.,  Lon- 
don. 

Leach,  Miss  Nellie,  Meaford. 

Leach,  H.,  Meaford. 

Luke,  Miss  Annie,  London. 

Lowe,  Mrs.  Hespeler. 

Livingston,  Miss  M.  E.,  Barrie. 

Moffat,   Miss   H.,  167  Aylmer  St., 

Peterboro. 
Miller,  E.  A.,  Pembroke. 
Morton,  Miss  C,  Carleton  Place. 
Mayberry,  C.  A.,  Stratford. 
Mayberry,  Mrs.  H.  C,  Stratford. 
Moir,  Miss  I.,  Oshawa. 
Matthews,  Miss  Jessie  E.,  Almonte. 
MacMurray,  Miss  T.  M.,  Thamesford. 
Mansell,  J.  J.,  Brockville. 
Maher,  John  A.,  Picton. 
Maher,  Mrs.  Edith,  Picton. 
MacCuaig,  Miss  Helen  P.,  Belleville. 


MacGregor,  J.  S.,  New  Liskeard. 
MacGregor,  Mrs.  N.,  New  Liskeard. 
Merritt,  R.  N.,  Owen  Sound. 
Morgan,  J.,  Windsor. 
Mustard,  Miss  Ruth,  Haileybury. 
McLaren,  Mrs.  Neil,  Sarnia. 
McTait,  Mr.,  Wallaceburg. 
McKelvey,  Miss  Agnes,  Sarnia. 
McArthur,   Miss  Jennie,  Sault  Ste. 

Marie. 
McPhie,  W.  T.,  Cobalt. 
McDowell,  Miss  Rena  S.,  Drayton. 
McDowell,  Miss  N.  C,  Drayton. 
McCuaig,  J.  M.,  Orillia. 
McCuaig,  Mrs.  Louise,  Orillia. 
McKnight,  Miss  Mary,  Almonte. 
McCrae,  Miss  F.  E.,  Windsor. 
McLaughlin,  Miss  Janet,  Chesley. 
McLaughlin,  Miss  Alice,  Stratford. 
McLean,  Miss  G.,  Sarnia. 
McGibbon,  Miss  H.,  Georgetown. 
McMahon,  F.  O.,  Newcastle. 

Norman,  G.  E.,  Wallaceburg. 
Noble,  John,  Carlton  St.,  Toronto. 

O'Neill,  Miss  Emma  R.,  Port  Colbome. 
Overholt,  A.  M.,  Sarnia. 
Orcer,  Miss  Annie,  Trenton. 

Parlette,  Miss  Lena,  Bracebridge. 
Perkins,  Miss  Hilda,  Bracebridge. 
Piatt,  Miss  Louise,  Picton. 
Powell,  Miss  M.  V.,  Whitby. 
Patterson,  Mrs.  James,  Gad's  Hill. 
Parr,  Miss  S.  E.,  Sturgeon  Falls. 
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Pratt,  Miss  W.  J.,  IngersoU. 

Raymond,   Miss   M.,    Mille   Roches. 
Richardson,  Miss  Kate,  Brockville. 
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Ross,  Miss  Margaret,  Woodstock. 
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Smith,  A.  A.,  Gravenhurst. 
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Shook,  Miss  M.  A.,  Woodstock. 
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Drury,  John,  Belfountain. 
Dunkley,  Miss  -til.,  Picton. 
Dunkley,  Miss  M.,  Picton. 
Dunn,  Miss  Margaret,  Haileybury. 
Dunning,  Miss  Alice,  Cumberland. 

Eade,  W.  E.,  Fort  William. 
Elliott,    R.    G.,    82    Hogarth    Ave., 

Toronto. 
Ellison,  W.  R.,  Windsor. 
Eutwistle,  R.  G.,  Almonte. 
Ettinger,  E.  J.,  Kingston. 
Ettinger,  J.  G.,  Kingston. 

Fairbairn,  Miss  J.  P.,  London. 
Fairman,  P.  W.,  Trenton. 
Fairraan,  Mrs.  P.  W.,  Trenton. 
Fallis,    L.    K.,    34    Hurndale    Ave., 

Toronto. 
Fallis,  Miss  Mary,  Brampton. 
Feeney,  Miss  Nettie,  Madoc. 
Ferguson,    Miss    Elizabeth,    Brussels, 

R.R.  No.  4. 
Findlay,  Miss  M.,  Dromore. 
Forster,  Miss  Edna,  Peterboro. 
Foster,  Miss  Margaret,  New  Liskeard. 
Foster,    W.    E.,    108    Murray    St., 

Brantford. 
Fox,  Miss  Mary  E.,  Owen  Sound. 
Eraser,  Chas.   G.,   10   Sylvan  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Frost,  Mr.  E.  R.,  Hampton. 
Fry,  E.  B.,  Collingwood. 

Gamble,  Mrs.  C.  L.,  Brantford. 
Gamble,  C.  L.,  Brantford. 
George,  Miss  Ada,  Wilberforce. 
Geddes,  Miss  M.,  Ailsa  Craig. 
Gervis,  Miss  Margaret,  Parry  Sound. 
Gervis,  Miss  Minnie,  Parry  Sound. 
Gibson,   Miss  Blanche,  Campbellford. 
Gilbert,  P.  R.,  Saraia. 
Giles,  Miss  M.  E.,  Sharbot  Lake. 
Giles,  Miss  M.  L.,  Godfrey. 
Graham,  John  A.,  Durham. 
Gowland,  John  E.,  Belwood. 
Griffith,  Miss  Gertrude,  Fonthill,  R.R. 

No.  1. 
Greene,  Mrs.  L.  L.,  Newton  Robinson. 

Hall,  Miss  Margaret,  Owen  Sound. 
Hall,  Miss  D.  K.,  Listowel. 
Hamilton,  Mrs.  Ina,  South  Porcupine. 
Hammond,  Miss  K.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Harper,  David,  Harriston. 
Hawley,  Miss  Blanche,  Napanee. 
Halliday,  Miss  Irene,  Chesley. 
Heacock,  Miss  M.  L.,  Midland. 


Highland,   W.   J.,   316   Cooper   St., 

Ottawa. 
Hill,  J.  A.,  7  Fairview  Blvd.,  Toronto. 
Hill,  R.  J.,  132  East  Ave.,  Hamilton. 
Holdcroft,    Miss   Margaret,    Tweed. 
Holmes,  Robert  S.,  Ottawa. 
Hutcheson,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  Huntsville. 
Hubbs,   Miss   Helen,   Milford,   K.R. 

No.  2. 

Inglis,  Miss  Delta,   New  Liskeard. 
Inglis,  Miss  Jean,  Timmins. 
Irwin,  Mrs.  E.,  Port  Burwell. 

Jamieson,   Miss   Florence,   Ottawa. 
Jamieson,  Miss  Kathryn,  Ottawa. 
Jandrew,  W.  C,  Ottawa. 
Jones,  Miss  Annie,  Midland. 
Johnston,  Miss  Evelyn,   623   Queen's 

Ave.,   London. 
Johnston,  Miss  Christina,  Goderich. 
Johnston,  W.  H.,  Kippeu. 
Jordison,  G.  A.,  Bancroft. 

Keachie,  Miss  K.  M.,  Sudbury. 
Kelley,   Miss  Amelia,  Kingston. 
Kelley,  Miss  Margaret,  Kingston. 
Kelly,  Chas.  E.,  Hamilton. 
Kenuehan,  Miss  Jessie,  Verona. 
Kerr,     Martin,     Kitchener     School, 

Hamilton. 
Kinahan,  Miss  Annie,  North  Bay. 
King,  Miss  Maude,  Sharbot  Lake. 
Kirkwood,  Jas.  F.,  London. 
Knight,  Miss  Florence,  Amherstburg. 

Langmaid,     Miss    Vida,     Hampton, 

R.R.  No.  1. 
Law,  Mrs.  F.,  Brockville. 
Langdon,  R.,  Braeebridge. 
Leggett,  Miss  I.  E.,  Newboro. 
Linton,  Wm.,  Gait. 
Little,  Wm.  U.,  Ridgetown. 
Little,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Ridgetown. 
Little,  Miss  Alice,  Ridgetown. 
Lloyd,  F.  N.,,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Locke,  Miss  K.,  Cardinal. 
Longman,  E.  S.,  Barrie. 
Longman,  Miss  Kate,  Barrie. 
Lorimer,  Mrs.  E.,  Brockville. 
Lynch,  Miss  Isabel,  London. 

Macklin,   Miss   Nellie,   106   Kent  St., 

London. 
Macklin,   Miss   Stella,   106   Kent   St., 

London. 
Malone,  Miss  B.,  448  Rogers  St., 

Peterboro. 
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Mansell,  N.  C,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Mathers,  S.  J.,  Palmerston. 
Mattock,  Miss  Maude,  Almonte. 
Mayhew,  Miss  V.,  Huntsville. 
Mitchell,  Miss  M.  S.,  Newburgh. 
Milling,  Miss  Edith,  Napanee. 
Moore,  C.  A.,  Campbellford. 
Moore,  Mrs.  B.,  Lanark. 
Moore,  W.  F.,  Dundas. 
Morrison,  J.  E.,  Allandale. 
Morton,  Andrew,  Durham. 
Mounteer,  Miss  Alice,  Chatham. 
Mulvihill,  Miss  J.,  Rathburn. 
Munro,  John,  190  Fairleigh  St.,  Ham- 
ilton. 

MacDonald,  Miss  Anna,  Kingston. 

MacEwan,  Miss  Annie,  Omemee. 

MacLachlan,  Miss  I.  P.,  141  West- 
mount  Ave.,  Toronto. 

MacLaren,  Miss  J.  S.,  19  Charlotte 
St.,  Ottawa. 

MacPherson,  Miss  Edith,  7  Aylmer 
Ave.,  Ottawa. 

MacPherson,  Miss  Gertrude,  7  Aylmer 
Ave.,  Ottawa. 

MacQueen,  Alex.,  London. 

McCallum,  Percy,  North  Maiden. 

McCaughey,  Miss  May,  Cobourg. 

McConnell,  F.  W.,  Brighton. 

McCulley,  Miss  Margaret,  St.  Marys. 

McDiarmid,  Miss  L.,  Martintown. 

McGregor,  D.  N.,  Aylmer,  W. 

Mclntyre,  Albert,  Brantford. 

Mclntyre,  Miss  Gertrude,  Ottawa. 

McKeen,  Miss  K.,  Hamilton. 

McKenzie,  C.  L.  T.,  Orillia. 

McKeown,  Miss  Gertrude,  Chippewa. 

McKay,  Miss  E.  K.,  Peterboro. 

McKnight,  Miss  Grace,  Godfrey. 

McKnight,  Miss  Lula  B.,  Godfrey. 

McLean,  Miss  Grace,  Pembroke.' 

McLean,  Miss  Lily,  Bowmauville. 

McLean,  Mrs.  Neil,  Sarnia. 

McLennan,  Miss  Annie,  Fort  William. 

McNaughton,  Miss  E.,  Chatham. 

McRoberts,  J.  H.  W.,  Port  Arthur. 

McVittie,  W.  Koy,  Mindemoya. 

Nattress,  Miss  Eva,  Weston. 
Naylor,  A.  A.,  Seaforth. 
Nelson,  P.  O.,  Mount  Forest. 
Nelson,  Mrs.  P.  O.,  Mount  Forest. 
Nelson,  Reggie,  Mount  Forest. 
Nethercott,  S.,  Woodstock. 
Newman,  Miss  Frances,  Cargill. 
Noonan,  Miss  M.  M.,  113  Daly  Ave., 

Ottawa. 
Norris,  D.  A.,  Penetang. 


Ohlke,  Miss  C,  Kingston. 
Ostrander,  M.,  Hastings. 

Packer,  Thomas,  1164  Dundas  St.  W., 

Toronto. 
Park,  Miss  Louise,  Alvinston. 
Parkinson,  J.  T.,  London. 
Parkinson,  Mrs.  J.  T.,  London. 
Phillips,  Miss  A.  A.,  North  Bay. 
Pinkerton,  Miss  Z.  M.,  Newboro. 
Powell,   G.  K.,   23   St.   James'  Ave., 

Toronto. 

Remmer,  Mrs.  W.  A.,  Brockville. 
Reid,  T.  A.,  Hamilton. 
Richards,  Miss  Ethel,  Bracebridge. 
Richards,  Miss  L.,  Bracebridge. 
Ritchie,   Geo.    M.,   38   Leuty  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Robertson,  D.,  Fenelon  Falls. 
Robertson,  Mrs.  D.,  Fenelon  Falls. 
Robertson,  Miss  Clara,  New  Flos. 
Robertson,  M.,  Niagara  Falls. 
Robeson,  Miss  Eva  B.,  Almonte. 
Robinson,  Miss  Mary,  Kingston. 
Rogers,  John,  Lindsay. 
Rogers,  Miss  Libby,  Minden. 
Ross,  Donald,  Box  235,  Windsor. 
Ross,  Miss  Anna,  Watford. 
Roszel,  J.  M.,  Peterboro. 
Root,  J.  M.,  Smith's  Falls. 
Rowe,  James  S.,  Brantford. 
Rowe,  Mrs.  H.  B.,  Brantford. 
Rowe,  M.  A.,  Brockville. 

Sanderson,  R.  F.,  Oakville. 
Saunders,    Miss   Laura,    Sault   Ste. 

Marie. 
Savage,  Miss  H.,  Hamilton. 
Scripture,  Miss  E.  A.,  Fort  William. 
Shannon,  Miss  Annie,  Napanee. 
Shannon,  Miss  Norma,  Napanee. 
Shantz,   A.    B.,    Niagara    St.    School, 

Toronto. 
Shaw,  Jas.,  Owen  Sound. 
Shaw,  Oscar,  Niagara  Falls. 
Shilliuglaw,  Thos.,  Seaforth. 
Sharmau,  Miss  I.  E.,  Goderich. 
Shields,  Miss  Margaret,  Kingston. 
Sherriff,  Miss  I.  G.,  Lucknow. 
Short,    J.    A.,    66    Kennedy   Ave., 

Swansea. 
Simpson,  Miss  Edythe,  Alvinston. 
Simpson,  Miss  Ethel,  Owen  Sound. 
Simpson,  Miss  Margaret,  Owen  Sound. 
Sinclair,  Miss  Agnes,  Chapleau. 
Sinclair,  S.  B.,  552  Huron  St.,  Toronto. 
Sifton,  Miss  Marie,  51   Third  Ave., 

Ottawa. 
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Schlichter,  Jas.,  Cardinal. 

Smith,  Miss  G.,  Bloomfield. 

Smith,  M.  E.,  Niagara  Falls. 

Smyth,  Jas.  A.,  Kitchener. 

Snelgrove,    W.    J.,    350    Glebe    St... 
London. 

Somerville,  D.  L.,  Port  Hope. 

Speirs,  R.  M.,  17  Woolfrey  Ave., 
Toronto. 

Sproule,    C.    J.,    316    Eusholme    Ed., 
Toronto. 

Spangler,  Mrs.,  Florence,  Oshawa. 

Squair,  Miss  Ruth,  Bowmanville. 

Stafford,  Miss  Clara,  Kingston, 

Stewart,  C.  E.,  Parry  Sound. 

Stewart,  J.  L.,  18  Kinnell  St.,  Ham- 
ilton. 

Stewart,  Miss  Marion,  St.  Catharines. 

Stewart,  Miss  R.,  Verona. 

Sterling,  Miss  Mary,  Blind  River. 

Stark,  Miss  Evelyn,  Chatham. 

Sutherland,  Miss  J.  L.,  Copper  Cliff. 

Stonehouse,  O.  M.,  Walkerville. 

Tallou,  Miss  Lillian,  Cornwall. 
Templar,  J.  H.,  Norwich. 
Terryberry,  H.,  Blind  River. 


Thistlethwaite,  Miss  B.,  Flesherton. 

Thomas,    Harold,    75    Hilton    Ave., 
Toronto. 

Thomas,  E.  L.,  Peterboro. 

Thomas,  J.,  Peterboro. 

Thompson,  Miss  Zella,  Merritton. 

Thorpe,  E.  A.,  Iroquois. 

Tigert,  J.  H.,  97  Prospect  St.,  Ham- 
ilton. 

Toll,   Chas.  E.,  Paris. 

Tyner,  Miss  Elizabeth,  Prescott. 

Voaden,  J.  F.,  Peterboro. 

Watson,  Robt.,  Moorefield. 

White,  Miss  Violet,  90  Woodycrest 

Ave.,  Toronto. 
Wickham,  J.  R.,  Owen  Sound. 
Williams,  Miss  Arvilla,  Fort  William. 
Wilson,  A.  C,  Box  262,  Brampton. 
Wilson,    Wm.,    350    Annette    St., 

Toronto. 
Wiltse,  Miss  M.,  Clinton. 
Winters,  Miss  C.  I.,  Pembroke. 
Wright,  Miss  J.  Elsie,  Prescott. 

Young,  D.,  Guelph. 


Kindergarten  Section. 


Angus,  Miss  Maud,  514  William  St., 

London. 
Acheson,     Miss    Anne,     Strathcona 

School,  Toronto. 

Black,    Miss    T.,    337     Maitland    St., 

London. 
Buttery,    Miss   Gertrude,    302     Wolfe 

St.,  London. 
Bryans,   Miss   E.,   829   Richmond   St., 

London. 
Brenton,    Miss  Clara,   188   Bruce   St., 

London. 
Boake,    Miss   M.    J.,   Chesley   Ave. 

School,  London. 
Beadle,  Miss  S.,  172  Ossington  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Bull,  Miss  A.,  14  John  St.,  Weston. 
Batten,  Miss  E.,  Dewson  St.  School, 

Toronto. 
Bell,  Miss  M.,  20  Earl  St.,  Toronto. 
Baggs,  Miss,  24  Parkview  Mansions, 

Toronto. 
Brading,    Miss   A.,    22   West  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Breckenridge,    Miss   H.,    Grace    St. 

School,  Toronto, 


Bolton,  Miss,  236  Grace  St.,  Toronto. 
Carson,    Miss    F.,    26   Prospect   Ave., 

London. 
Carson,    Miss    T.,    26    Prospect   Ave., 

London. 
Cooke,   Miss   L.,   512   St.   James   St., 

London. 
Claris,  Miss  E.,  343  Maitland  St., 

London. 
Currie,   Miss  L.   N.,   90  Gerrard  St., 

Toronto. 
Christie,  Miss  M.,  Pape  Ave.  School, 

Toronto. 
Close,   Miss    E.,    Lansdowne   School, 

Toronto. 
Cameron,  Miss  S.  J.,  Borden  School, 

Ottawa, 
Chamberlain,  Miss,  St,  Thomas, 
Oody,    Miss    E.,    427    Crawford    St., 

Toronto. 
Cameron,  Miss,  Peterboro. 

Drew,  Miss,  Essex  School,  Toronto. 
Delaporte,  Miss  E.,  90  Gloucester  St., 

Toronto. 
Duff,  Miss  E.,  Queen  Victoria  School, 

Toronto. 
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Davidson,    Miss   A.,    306    Eidout    St., 

London. 
Davidson,    Miss   H.,    306    Eidout   St., 

London. 

Eagleston,  Miss,  Withrow  Ave.  School, 
Toronto. 

Grant,    Miss    Anne,    141    John    St., 

London. 
Gower,   Miss   C,    528    St.   James   St., 

London. 

Henderson,  Miss  E.,  251  Wortley  Ed., 

London. 
Hutchinson,    Mrs.   A.,    Lome   Ave, 

School,  London. 
Hawley,  Miss  T.  C,  Eyerson  School, 

Toronto. 
Heal,  Miss,  66  Dupont  St.,  Toronto. 
Harding,    Miss   Lillian   B.,    Normal 

School,  Toronto. 
Harding,    Miss   Alice  -A.,    Normal 

School,  Toronto. 
Heakes,   Miss  H.,   33  Hepbourne  St., 

Toronto. 
Hall,  Miss  Edna,  "Weston. 

Jewett,   Miss   E.,   Alexander   Muir 

School,  Toronto. 
Jackson,  Miss  C.  G.,  Allan  School, 

Toronto. 
Johnson,  Miss,  Gladstone  Ave.  School, 

Toronto. 

Kidney,    Miss   M.,    Nanton   Apts., 

Toronto. 
Keyes,   Miss  B.,  Dewson  St.    School, 

Toronto. 

Leighton,  Miss  Ida,  2  Bloor  St.  E., 

Toronto. 
Lancaster,  Miss  E.,  Lome  Ave.  School, 

London. 
Loucks,   Miss   G.,   First  Ave.   School, 

Ottawa. 
Lucas,   Miss   M.,   Shirley   St.   School, 

Toronto. 
Linden,  Miss  J.  M.,  Earl  Grey  School, 

Toronto. 
Laidlaw,  Miss  J.,  549A  Bloor  St.  W., 

Toronto. 

McBrine,  Miss  E.,  Hester  How  School, 

Toronto. 
McLean,  Miss  M.,  354  Sunnyside  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Mclntyre,  Miss  M.,  Normal  School, 

Toronto. 


McConnell,   Miss   L.,   Ardaven  Place, 

London. 
Moffatt,  Miss,  Brantford. 

Ollerhead,  Miss  M.,  61  Eose  Ave., 
Toronto. 

Onderkirk,,    Miss    D.,    Joseph    Work- 
man School,  Toronto. 

Peake,   Miss  A.,  Davisville  School, 

Toronto. 
Peterkin,  Miss,   153   Ma,dison  Ave., 

Toronto. 

Eogers,    Miss    H.,    Park    School, 

Toronto. 
Eobinson,  Miss  E.,  Leslie  St.   School. 

Toronto. 
Eobinson,  Miss  J.,  33  Hepbourne  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Eupert,    Miss    E.,    Essex    St.    School, 

Toronto. 
Eichardson,  Mrs.,  602  Markham  St., 

Toronto. 
Eoss,    Miss,    153   Delaware   Ave., 

Toronto. 
Eeese,  Miss,  Grace  St.  School,  Toronto. 

Snider,  Miss,  68  Eegal  Ed.,   Toronto. 
Saunders,   Miss    G.,    73   Wilson  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Simpson,  Miss,  Brantford. 
Smith,   Miss  Ida,   65  Kendal   Ave., 

Toronto. 

Taylor,  Miss  W.,   362  Princess  Ave., 

London. 
Ttirquand,  Miss,  123  Cottingham  St., 

Toronto. 

Warner,    Miss    E.,    De   Lisle   Ave., 

Toronto. 
Watson,   Miss,  486  Montrose  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Westman,  Miss  H.,  391  Berkeley  St., 

Toronto. 
Williams,  Miss  M.  H.,  Ogden  School, 

Toronto. 
Williams,  Miss  L.  B.,  96  Jameson 

Ave.,  Toronto. 
Watson,    Miss    M.,    10    Euclid    Ave., 

Toronto. 
Windsor,  Miss  N.,  359  Piccadilly  St., 

London. 

Yale,    Miss,    161   Lippineott   St., 
Toronto. 
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Home  Science  Section. 


Benson,  Miss  C.  C,  University  of 
.  Toronto,  Toronto. 
Baggs,  Miss  Grace,  Cobourg,  Ont. 

Calhoun,    Miss   Grace,    106   Patterson 
Ave.,  Ottawa. 

Elliott,    Miss    Clara,    Normal    School, 

Hamilton. 
Evsdng,   Miss   N.   A.,  Normal  School, 

Toronto. 

Gausby,    Mrs.,    118    Isabella    St., 
Toronto.  _ 

Hills,    Miss   Jessie,   35   Springhurst 
Ave.,  Toronto. 

Johnson,    Miss    Marjorie    M.,    Brace- 
bridge. 

Laird,  Miss  A.,  University  of  Toronto, 

Toronto. 
Learoyd,  Miss  Alma,  Kleinburg. 


Mackenzie,  Miss  Heleno,  Moulin&tte. 
McDonald,  Miss  Maud  S.,  Tara. 
McEwen,     Miss    Mary,     Connaught 
School,  Ottawa. 

Neville,  Miss  AUene,  Normal  School, 
London. 

Ockley,    Miss    Laura,    University    of 
Toronto,  Toronto. 

Pease,  Miss  Isabel,  28  Bernard  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Pritchard,  Miss  Frances,  Owen  Sound. 

Eobertson,   Miss  A.   Enid,   University 
of  Toronto,  Toronto. 

Scott,  Miss  Smith,  Sulphide. 
Sheffield,    Miss    Lillian,    22   Delaware 

Ave.,  Toronto. 
Spangler,  Mrs.  Florence,  Oshawa. 

Wright,  Miss  Helen,   Tottenham. 


Manual  Arts  Section. 


Semple,  Miss  Jessie  P.,  52  Dundonald 

St.,  Toronto. 
Graham,   John   G.,  Central   Technical 

School,  Toronto. 
Eamsay,  C,  North  Bay. 
Anderson,  G.  J.,  Cobourg. 
Bowers,    Frank,    164   Emerald    St., 

Hamilton. 
Power,  J.  T.,  .30  Flora  St.,  Guelph. 
Scarrow,  A.   N.,   150  Delaware  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Pickles,     Sugden,     Normal    School, 

London. 
Thomas,  E.  H.,  75  Hilton  St.,  Toronto. 
Delmage,  Miss  E.  E.,  257  Albert  St., 

Belleville. 
Shannon,   Miss   Laura   A.,    Y.W.C.A., 

Brantford. 
Powell,     Miss     Auta,    61    Homewood 

Ave.,  Toronto. 
Adams,    A.    J.,    906    Lome    Ave., 

London. 


Seavey,  J.  R.,  249  King  St.  W.,  Ham- 
ilton. 

Hughes,   Dr.   Jas.   L.,   47   Dundonald 
St.,  Toronto. 

Stoodley,  Miss  E.,  2171   Gerrard  St. 
E.,  Toronto. 

Faw,    E.,    Riverdale   Collegiate   Inst., 
Toronto. 

Mercer,  J.  S.,  Box  971,  Woodstock. 

Ellis,  Miss  Roxv,  Listowel. 

Smyth,    W.    E.,"    341    Lauder    Ave., 
Toronto. 

Eraser,  Miss  Lulu  B.,   233   North 
Water  St.,  Gait. 

McGregor,  Mrs.  J.  E.,  Harbord  Col- 
legiate Inst.,  Toronto. 

Kidd,  Mr.  T.  W.,  Riverdale  Collegiate 
Inst.,  Toronto. 

Hatch,    S.    B.,    61    Oakmount    Rd., 
Toronto. 
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Simplified  Spelling  Section. 


Alexander,    Eobert,    40    Gilmour    St., 
Ottawa. 

Burt,  A.  W.,  Brantford. 

Dearness,  John,  London. 

Greorge,  Miss  A.  A.,  Bancroft. 
Griffiths,  Miss  Gertrude,  Fonthill. 

Hume,   Dr.   J.   Gibson,   University   of 
Toronto. 


Johnson,  H.  D.,  Strathroy. 


Keys,   Prof.    D.    R.,   University   of 
Toronto. 

MacClement,  Dr.  W.  T.,  Queen's  Uni- 
versity, Kingston. 

McQueen,  Alexander,  Eyerson  School, 
London. 

Maxwell,  Dr.  D.  A.,  Windsor. 

Silcox,  Dr.  S.,  Stratford. 
Sinclair,  Dr.  S.  B.,  Gordon  Bay. 

Tuke,  W.  H.,  Dundas., 

Ward,  Henry,  92  Kippendavie  Ave., 
Toronto. 


League  op  thb  Empire. 


Baker,    H.    J.,    33    Farnham    Ave,, 

Toronto. 
Cochrane,  Hon.  Francis. 
Denison,  Col.   George   T.,   Dovercourt 

Ed.,  Toronto. 
Dewart,    H.    H.,    5    Elmsley   Place, 

Toronto. 
Dewart,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  5  Elmsley  Place, 

Toronto. 
Falconbridge,  Lady,   80  Isabella   St., 

Toronto. 
George,  W.  K.,  Alexander  Apts., 

Toronto. 
Hughes,    James   L.,    LL.D.,    47    Dun- 

donald  St.,  Toronto. 


Hutton,   Principal,   LL.D.,   University 

College. 
Nasmith,    Mrs.    Geo.   C.    Nasmith,    41 

Oriole  Rd.,  Toronto. 
Standish,  Miss  F.  M.,  643  Euclid  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Strathy,  Mrs.  H.  S.,  St.  George   Man- 
sions, Toronto. 
The   Lieut. -Governor   of   Ontario   and 

Lady  Hcndrie. 
Van  Koughnet,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur, 

238  College  St.,  Toronto. 
Willison,  Sir  .John,  10  Emsley  Place, 

Toronto. 


COLLEGE  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

Modern  Language  Section. 


Bale,   G.    S.,    Niagara-on-the-Lake. 
Bale,  Mrs.  G.  S.,  Niagara-on-the-Lake. 
Bibby,  Miss  M.  V.,  Sudbury. 
Buchanan,    Prof.    M.,    University    of 

Toronto. 
Burriss,  Miss  M.  N.,  Barrie. 

Cameron,  Prof.  J.  H.,  University  Col- 
lege, Toronto. 

Campbell,  Miss  L.  M.,  Sarnia. 

Clark,    F.    H.,    105    Constance    St., 
Toronto. 

Fairley,  Prof.  B.,  LTniversity  College. 

Toronto. 
Ferguson,  W.  C,  6  Hilton  Ave., 

Toronto. 

Grant,  Miss  C.  C,  Fort  William. 
Guthrie,  Miss  E.,  Essex. 


Henstridge,  Miss  E.,  Kingston. 

Hewitt,  Miss  C.  E.,  Picton. 

Hillock,  Miss  J.  S.,  47  Withrow  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Hogarth,  E.  S.,  Hamilton. 
Hubbard,  Dr.  J.  P.,  Forrest. 
Husband,  A.  J.,  Brockville. 

Irwin,  H.  W.,  176   St.  Clemens  Ave., 
Toronto. 

Jeanneret,   F.   C.   A.,   University  Col- 
lege, Toronto. 

Keys,  Prof.  D.  R.,  University  College, 
Toronto. 

Lang,  Prof.  A.  E.,   Victoria  College, 
Toronto. 
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Marty,  Miss  A.  E.,  200  Elgin  St., 
Ottawa. 

Marty,  Miss  S.  E.,  Stratford. 

MacGillivray,  Prof.  J.,  Queen's  Uni- 
versity, Kingston. 

McLaughlin,  Miss  E.  M.,  Gravenhurst. 

Menhennick,  Miss  A.  M.,  London. 

Mitchell,  Miss  J.  A.,  19  Harbord  St., 
Toronto. 


Murch,  N.  L.,  University  School, 
Toronto. 

Scott,  Miss  E.,  Port  Hope. 
Stinson,  Miss  M.,  Vankleek  Hill. 

Whyte,  Miss  M.  I.,  Wingham. 
Williams,  W.  H.,  57  Walmsley  Blvd., 

Toronto. 
Willson,  Miss  A.,  637  Spadina  Ave., 

Toronto. 


Natural  Science  Section. 


Ayers,  M.  H.,  Harbord  C.  I.,  Toronto. 

Barlow,  F.  J.,  Winchester. 
Boyd,  Miss  A.,  Morrisburg. 
Burchell,  J.  E.,  Athens. 
Burchell,  Mrs.  J.  E.,  Athens, 

Carefoot,  G.  A.,  St.  Catharines, 
Cosens,  Dr.  A.,  48  Harbord  St., 
Toronto. 

Doherty,  J.  C,  St.  Catharines. 
Dunlap,  C.  G.,  Midland. 

Fletcher,  W.  H.,  84  Quebec  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Fraser,  C.  G.,  Jr.,  784  Manning  Ave., 

Toronto. 

Graham,  H.  H.,  Picton. 

Graham,    L.    H.,    68    Balsam   Ave., 

Toronto, 
Green,  W,  H.  H.,  Brantford. 
Gundry,  A.  P.,  Gait. 

Heath,  H.  J.,  Barrie. 


Ivey,  T.  J,,  Harbord  C,  I.,  Toronto, 

Jennings,    W.    A,,   Jarvis    St,    C,    I., 

Toronto. 
Johnston,    F.    J.,    292    Evelyn    Ave., 

Toronto. 

MacClement,  Prof.,  Kingston. 

McNiece,  J.,  Guelph. 

Menzies,  L.  P.,  Lucan. 

Mitchener,  J.  L.,  Dutton. 

Morrison,  Ed.,  Coll.  Inst.,   Hamilton. 

Pearson,  A.,  Weston. 

Schmeitendorf,  H.  F.,  Listowel. 
Smith,  A.,  52  Parkway,  Toronto. 
Staples,  L.  E.,  Woodstock. 

Thompson,  H.  E.,  Bridgeburg, 
Tucker,  Miss  M,  C,  108  Ross  St.,  St. 

Thomas. 
Tuke,  W,  H.,  Dundas, 
Turner,  J,  B.,  Coll,  Inst,,  Hamilton. 

Welsh,  D.  A.,  Uxbridge. 
Wyndham,  W.  B.,  Oakville. 


Classical  Section. 


Andrews,  R.  T.,  Newburgh. 

Barnes,  Chas.  L.,  Jarvis  C.  I.,  Toronto. 
Bennett,  John  S.,  Humberside  C.  I., 

Toronto. 
Bryan,  H,  W.,  Renfrew, 

Carruthers,    Prof.    Adam,    University 

College,  Toronto, 
Colbeck,  F.  C,  Humberside  C,  I., 

Toronto. 

Evans,  G.  Elmo,  Napanee. 

Ferguson,  Prof.  A.  S.,  Toronto. 
Fox,  Prof.  W.  S.,  London. 


Glass,  W  A.,  Midland. 

Glassey,  D,  A.,  Harbord  C.  I.,  Toronto. 

Hooper,  A.  G.,  Guelph. 
Howell,  W.  B.  L.,  Port  Arthur. 
Hutton,   Prof.,   University  College, 
Toronto. 

Kerf  oot,  H.  W.,  Picton. 
Kirkwood,    Prof.   Wm.,    Trinity  Uni- 
versity, Toronto. 

Lockett,  H.  G.,  IngersoU, 

McCamus,  W.  R.,  Orangeville. 
Martin,  Daintry,  Brockville. 
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Miller,  E.  A.,  Pembroke. 
Milner,  Prof.  W.   S.,  University  Col- 
lege, Toronto. 

Robertson,   Prof.,  Victoria  College, 

Toronto. 
Robinson,  P.  J.,  St.  Andrew's  College, 

Toronto. 
Ross,  Ralph,  Georgetown. 


Salter,  W.  J.,  Woodstock. 

Sissons,  Prof.  C.  S.,  Victoria  College, 

Toronto. 
Smith,    Prof.    G.    Oswald,    University 

College,  Toronto. 
Smith,  Lyman  C,  Cornwall. 
Stevens,  Myrtle,  Napanee. 
Stothers,  M.  E.,  Ottawa. 

Woodhead,  W.  D.,  Toronto. 


English  and  History  Section. 


Alexander,    Prof.    W.    J.,    University 
College,  Toronto. 

Bain,  Miss  Mary,  Napanee. 

Boyle,    Miss    M.,    65    Madison    Ave., 

Toronto. 
Burriss,  Miss  M.,  Barrie. 

Campbell,  Mrs.  R.,  Cornwall. 
Carlyle,  J.  A.,  587  Keele  St.,  Toronto. 
Cryderman,  Miss  M.,  Durham. 

Erb,  M.,  Kitchener. 

Feasby,  W.  J.,  CoUingwood. 

Ferguson,  Prof.  A.   S.,  Queen's  Uni- 
versity, Kingston. 

Fraser,    Alexander,    Provincial    Ar- 
chivist, Toronto. 

Galloway,  Miss  Louise,  Ridgetown. 

Hammell,  Miss  E.  E.,  Meaford. 
Hanna,  W.  E.,  68  Orchard  View  Blvd., 

Toronto. 
Husband,  Miss  Edith,  Newburgh. 

Jones,  G.  M.,  780  Keele  St.,  Toronto. 


Keillor,    James,    116    Beatrice    St., 
Toronto. 

Lee,  Miss  Sadie,  Kemptville,  Ont. 

Macpherson,    Prof.     W.     E.,    Queen's 

University,  Kingston. 
McQueen,  Miss  R.  J.,  Stratford. 
McLeod,  Miss  A.,  Box  28,  Clinton. 
Malcolm,  George,  Stratford. 

Price,    C.    F.,    26    Fairleigh   Ave.   N., 
Hamilton. 

Robinson,  Miss  M.  A.,  Woodstock. 

Sanderson,  Miss  L.,  Peterboro. 
Spence,  Miss  Ruth,  554  Spadina  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Switzer,  Miss  J.  E.,  Parkhill. 

Thomas,  Miss  J.,   92  Balmoral  Ave., 
Toronto. 

Van   Every,    J.    F.,    13    Wells    St., 
Toronto. 

Wallace,  Miss  M.  J.,  701  George  St., 

Peterboro. 
Wrong,    Prof.    G.    M.,    University    of 

Toronto,  Toronto. 


Commercial  Section. 


Almas,  Miss  A.  F.,  Wallaceburg. 

Birchard,  A.  F.,  Cornwall. 
Bottoms,  Miss  E.  M.,  North  Bay. 

Cragg,  Miss  E.,  Box  22,  Woodstock. 

Dickson,  Miss  M.,  Pembroke. 
Doherty,  Miss  M.,  35  Nile  St.,  Strat- 
ford. 

Eldon,    R.    H.,    477    Dovercourt    Rd., 
Toronto. 

File,  Miss  Lilian,  Sudbury. 


Halfpenny,  J.,   152  Pimm   St.,   Sault. 

Ste.  Marie. 
Halfpenny,  Mrs.  A.  G.,  152  Pimm  St., 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Hind,  Miss  E.,  Hagersville. 

Johnston,    Miss    A.    M.    121    Nepean 
St.,  Ottawa. 

Mills,  Miss  J.,  Niagara  Falls. 

Nichol,    C.    O.,    211    Herkimer    St., 
Hamilton. 


MEMBERS — MATHEMATICAL    SECTION. 
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Gates,    T.    W.,    791    Hellmuth    Ave., 
London. 

Kamsay,  J.   A.,  123  Concord  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Eeid,  Miss  E.  L.,  Picton. 

Shurtliffe,    W.    M.,    11    Victoria    St., 

Kingston. 
Smith,  C.  E.,  68  Dewson  St.,  Toronto. 


Srigley,  E.  C.,'177  Bruce  St.,  Wind- 
sor. 
Stockdale,   T.  N.,  125  Concord  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Symons,  Miss  Helen,  Ottawa. 

Ward,  Wm.,  94  Roxborough  St.   W., 

Toronto. 
Wilkinson,   J.  E.,   103   Dougall  Ave., 

Windsor. 


Continuation  Section. 


Austin,  Miss  P.  M.,  Simcoe. 

Burke,  Alec,  Highgate. 
Byington,  Miss  E.,  Portland. 

Cameron,  A.  A.,  Port  Colborne. 
Clark,  G.  A.,  Drayton. 
Chisholm,  R.  J.,  Ayr. 
Crummer,  Miss  Eva  A.,  Thessalon. 

Ellerby,  Miss  Edna,  Drayton. 

Fenwick,  Miss  E.  Alice,  Stella. 

Gaiser,  Miss  Elsie,  Crediton. 
Gillham,  Miss  Estelle,  Aurora. 
Grieve,  Miss  Helen  M.,  Springfield. 


Henry,  Miss  Esther  A.,  Box  421, 
Barrie. 

Innis,  A.  R.,  Stayner. 

Judge,  A.  E.,  Odessa. 

King,  Miss  M.  I.,  Massey  Station. 

Martin,  Miss  M.  Maude,  Gore  Bay. 
McNamara,  Miss  Elizabeth,  Peter- 
boro. 

Smith,  J.  M.,  New  Hamburg. 
Swallow,  Miss  Margaret,  Stayner. 

Thompson,  H.  E.,  Bridgeburg. 


Mathematical  Section. 


Auld,  Charles,  Tillsonburg. 

Brown,  C.  L.,  Wingham. 
Buchanan,  Prof.   D.,  Queen's  Univer- 
sity, Kingston. 

Cameron,  M.,  Arnprior. 
Clarke,  B.  W.,  26  Quebec  St.,  Toronto. 
Courtice,  S.  J.,  Leamington. 
Crawford,   J.    T.,   University  Schools, 
Toronto. 

Davidson,  J.  H.,  Newmarket. 

Graham,  T.  S.  H.,  Clinton. 
Gray,  R.  A.,  Oakwood  Coll.  Inst., 
Toronto. 

Halliday,  Miss  F.  M.,  Chesley. 
Halpenny,  D.  M.,  Brockville. 
Henry,  S.  H.,  Barrie. 
Higginson,  Miss,  Hawkesbury. 
Houston,  J.  A.,  Dept.  of  Education, 
Toronto. 


Irving,  Miss  J.  C,  Ingersoll. 

Kinnee,  H.  C,  Morrisburg. 
Kinnee,  B.  J.,  Morrisburg. 

Lawrence,  C.  F.,  Caledonia. 
Lougheed,  W.  J.,  University  Schools, 
Toronto. 

Martin,  S.,  638,  Queen's  Ave.,  London. 
Meyer,  A.  N.,  Niagara  Falls  South. 
Munro,  Miss  M.  K.,  Thorold. 
McDonald,  J.  F.,  Ottawa. 
McDougall,  A.  H.,  Ottawa. 
McDougall,  Mrs.  A.  H.,  Ottawa. 
McNabb,  F.,  Gravenhurst. 

Philp,  J,  H.,  Lucan. 

Rand,  \V.  E.,  Arnprior. 
Ross,  J.  F.,  Seaforth. 
Rose,  Miss  K.  M.,  Sudbury. 
Rose,  R.  C,  Smith's  Falls. 
Riidlen,  G.  W.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
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Eussell,  J.  W.,  Woodstock, 
Sprung,  W.  L.,  Stratford. 

Thomson,  Miss  H.  M.,  Welland. 

Whyte,  Robert,  Trenton. 


Whyte,  Mrs.  E.,  Trenton. 
Wightman,  E.,  6  Shorncliffe  Ave., 
Toronto. 


Young,  E.  T.,  &6  Dunn  Ave.,  Toronto. 
SUPEEVISING  AND  TEAINING  DEPAETMENT. 
Training  Section. 


Campbell,    J.    D.,    Normal    School, 

Stratford. 
Crawford,  H.  J.,  University  Schools, 

Toronto. 

Dunlop,    W.    J.,    University    Schools, 
Toronto. 

Eagle,  D.  M,,  Windsor. 
Eagle,  Mrs.  D.  M.,  Windsor. 

Greer,  V.  K.,  Normal  School,   Strat- 
ford. 

Karr,  W.  J.,  Normal  School,.  Ottawa. 
Knight,  Mrs.  A.  P.,  Kingston. 

MacDougal,  A.  E.,  Normal  School. 

North  Bay. 
MacDougal,  Miss,  North  Bay. 
Marks,  C.  E.,  Normal  Model  School, 

Ottawa. 


Marks,  Mrs.  C.  E.,  Ottawa. 
McCordie,   F.   M.,    Normal   Model 

School,  Toronto. 
Murray,  E.  W.,  Maitland  Place, 

Toronto. 

Perry,  S.  W.,  University  School, 

Toronto. 
Perney,  F.  E.,  Normal  School, 

Hamilton. 

Eadcliffe,    S.    J.,    Normal    School, 
Toronto. 

Scott,  Wm.,  Normal  School,  Toronto. 

Seaton,  A.  T.,  Normal  School,  Ham- 
ilton. 

Silcox,  S.,  Normal  School,  Stratford. 

Sorsoleil,    M.    A.,    Normal    Model 
School,  Toronto. 

Sorsoleil,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  261  Grace  St., 
Toronto. 

Stubbs,  S.  J.,  Normal  School,  Toronto. 


Bannister,  J.  A.,  New  Liskeard 
Breuls,  I.  D.,  Pembroke. 
Broderick,  G.  E.,  Lindsay. 
Burgess,  H.  H.,  Owen  Sound. 


Inspectoes'  Section. 

Field,  J.  M.,  Goderich. 
Galbraith,  W.  J.,  Brampton. 


Campbell,  A.  L.,  Weston. 

Christie,  D.  M.,  Sudbury. 

Clarke,  H.  J.,  255  Foster  Ave.  Belle- 
ville. 

Clarke,  Mrs.,  255  Foster  Ave.,  Belle- 
ville. 

Clarke,  Miss,  255  Foster  Ave.,  Belle- 
ville. 

Cole,  J.  M.,  Woodstock. 

CoUes,  W.  G.  H.,  Chatham. 

Conn,  Henry,  Sarnia. 

Corkill,  H.  J.,  Napanee. 

Cowley,  E.  H.,  Toronto. 

Board  of  Education. 

Craig,  J.  J.,  Fergus. 

Craig,  T.  A.,  Kemptville. 

Crewson,  J.  W.,  Alexandria. 

Denyes,  J.  M.,  Milton. 
Dowsley,  W.  C.,  Brockville. 


Gill,  J.,  Hamilton. 

Green,  L.  A.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Hetherington,  D.  C,  St.  Cathariaes. 
Hoag,  J.  P.,  Toronto. 

Irwin,  W.,  Stratford. 

Jamieson,  T.,  Ottawa. 
Johnson,  H.  D.,  Strathroy. 
Jordan,  A.  A.,  43  Orchard  View  Boul., 
Toronto. 

Kilmer,  E.  E.  C,  Brantford. 

Lee,  W.  J.,  434  Brunswick  Ave., 

Toronto. 
Lees,  E.,  Peterboro. 
Liddy,  W.  E.,  Orangeville. 
Longman,  E.,  Barrie. 

MacDonald,  N.  S.,  Toronto. 
Board  of  Education. 
Marshall,  J.  W.,  Welland. 
Maxwell,  D.  A.,  Windsor. 


MEMBERS — TRUSTEES    DEPARTMENT. 
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Michell,  F.,  Perth, 
Moore,  J.  L.,  Parry  Sound. 
Moshier,  T>.  D.,  Toronto. 
Board  of  Education. 
MuUoy,  C.  W.,  Aurora. 
McCool,  J.,  Walkerton. 
McDougall,  N.,  Petrolia. 
McNab,  G.  G.,  Renfrew. 
Mowat,  A.,  Peterboro. 

Patterson,  R.  A.,  IngersoU. 

Power,  J.  F.,  33  Dalton  Rd.,  Toronto. 

Putman,  J.  H.,  Ottawa. 

Robinson,  J.  B.,  Hamilton. 
Rogers,  J.  W.,  Toronto. 
Board  of  Education. 


Scovell,  H.  R.,  Bracebridge. 

Slemon,  E.  T,,  Ottawa. 

Smith,  J.  C,  St.  Thomas. 

Smith,  J.  H.,  Chatham. 

Smith,  J.  H.,  Stratford. 

Standing,  T.  W.,  Brantford. 

Stevens,  W.  H.,  Lindsay. 

Summerby,  W.  J.,  Paris,  R.R.  No.  2. 

Sullivan,  J.  F.,  London. 

Taylor,  J.  A.,  St.  Thomas. 
Tilley,  W.  E.,  Bowmanville. 
Thompson,  P.  J.,  London. 

Ward,  H.,  Toronto. 
Board  of  Education. 
Wright,  R.,  Hanover. 


TRUSTEES'  DEPARTMENT. 


Allman,  Rev.  C,  Burk's  Falls. 
Allen,  M.  J.,  Niagara  Falls. 
Attridge,  Wm.,  Waterdown. 
Anderson,  G.  A.,  St.  Thomas. 
Amy,  J.  M.,  Drayton. 
Allan,  G.  R.,  Hamilton. 
Aylesworth,  Geo.  Anson,  Newburgh. 

Barber,  Robert,  Guelph. 

Buchanan,  Rev.  J.,  678  Indian  Road, 

Toronto. 
Birtch,  0.  S.,  Ottawa. 
Birtch,  Mrs.  H.,  Ottawa. 
Brady,  Chas.  A.,  Dundas. 
Black,  Miss  N.  J.  L.,  Fort  William. 
Biggar,  Miss  F.  R.,  Niagara  Falls. 
Brett,  G.  N.,  Dunnville. 
Boulton,  Miss  C,  62   Stibbard  Ave., 

Toronto. 

Coltor,  Miss  Mary,  Brantford. 
Colyers,  Wm.,  IngersoU. 
Currah,  A.  L.,  Bright. 
Callaghan,   J.  Orr,  Hamilton. 
Cudman,  W.  J.,  Gravenhurst. 
Campbell,    J.    A.,    St.    Thomas,    R.R. 

No.  8. 
Courtice,  Mrs.  A.  C,  109  Beech  Ave., 

Toronto. 

Dreger,  F.  W.,  Kitchener. 
Day,  N.  A.,  Haileybury. 
Debus,  G.  M.,  Kitchener. 
Doble,  C.  O.,  Sunderland. 
Drope,  W.  J.,  Grimsby. 
Dennis,  Thomas,  Straffordville. 
Davis,  J.  S.,  Smithville. 
Danard,  A.  L.,  Owen  Sound. 


Dineen,  Wm.,  Yonge  and  Temperance 
Sts.,  Toronto. 

Elliott,  J.  G.,  Kingston. 
Emery,  W.  A.,  Aldershot. 

Fisher,  T.  A.,  Lindsay. 
Fisher,  Mrs.  T.  A.,  Lindsay. 
Fergusson,  C.  D.,  St.  George. 
Foster,  R.  H.,  Hamilton. 
Farewell,  J.  E.,  Whitby. 

Gipp,  Geo.  J.,  Blenheim. 
Goodfellow,  H.  T.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Goodfellow,    Mrs.    H.    T.,    Sault   Ste. 

Marie. 
Grant,  J.  E.,  Tara. 

Howard,  R.  S.  W.,  Chatham. 

Hill,  H.  W.,  Hamilton,  R.R.  No.  2. 

Hallman,  M.  S.,  Waterloo. 

Hopkins,  Dr.  R.  R.,  cor  Pacific  and 

Annette  Sts.,  Toronto. 

Jeffery,  William,  Stratford. 

Kingswell,  James  S.,  Bellmont,  R.R. 

No.  3. 
Kirby,  T.  S.,  Ottawa. 

Lee,  Lyman,  Hamilton. 
Laing,  A.  A.,  Beamsville. 
Laughton,  J.   H.,   168   John   St., 

London. 
Lang,  E.  D.,  Kitchener. 
Langford,  A.  A.,  London. 
Lazier,  E.  F.,  Hamilton. 
Laird,  James,  Thedford. 
Laschinger,  S.,  Elmira. 
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Macklin,  Frank,  Stratford. 

McDowell,  J.,  Midland. 

McPherson,  D.  B.,  Fingal,  R.E.  No.  1. 

Mistele,  J.  J.,  Eodney. 

Morris,  S.  B.,  Rodney. 

Morris,  Rev.  W.  M.,  Orangeville. 

McCallum,  D.  G.,  Button. 

Moulton,  Herman,  IngersoU. 

Mahon,  G.  F.,  Woodstock. 

Miller,  J.,  Bright. 

Morgan,  J.,  Walkerton. 

Mills,  H.,  Fort  William. 

McTaggart,    W.    O.,    962    Bloor    St. 

West,  Toronto. 
McClelland,  Jno.,  266  King  St.  West, 

Toronto. 

Naftel,  L.  J.  R.,  Flora. 
Nickelsen,  A.  E.,  St.  Catharines. 

Pettigrew,  R.,  Bright. 
Proctor,  G.  A.,  Sarnia. 
Proctor,  Mrs.  G.  A.,  Sarnia. 


Rahn,  Wm.,  Elmira. 
Robertson,  Geo.,  Markham. 

Schneider,  John,  Aylmer,  R.E.  No.  5. 
Smith,  Alec.  M.,  Uxbridge. 
Speight,  C.  C,  Acton. 
Swinton,  Wm.,  Orillia. 
Scott,  J.  H.,  Perth. 
Staebler,  H.  L.,  Kitchener. 
Saunder,  G.  H.,  Wallaceburg. 
Stevenson,  A.  C.,  Hamilton. 
Stewart,  J.  T.,  Agincourt. 
Steele,  Dr.  G.  J.,  5   Fairview  Blvd., 
Toronto. 

Todd,  Mrs.  H.  E.,  Orillia. 
Thompson,  W.,  Waterdown. 

Waugh,  J.  B.,  Stratford. 
Wickware,  E.  H.,  Smith's  Falls. 
Wickware,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  Smith's  Falls. 
Wright,  F.  W.,  St.  Thomas. 
Werner,  A.,  Elmira. 


